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A RETAILERS’ PRESIDENT. 


Associations of retail lumber dealers have during late 
years so multiplied and so enlarged the scope of their 
influence and the territory covered that there is scarcely a 
state of the union in which the retail trade is an import- 
ant factor that is not embraced within the territory of 
a retail association, either confined to that state itself 
or embracing a number of contiguous states. Of these 
associations there are seventeen. Not giving their full 
titles, but describing them by territory covered, they are 
as follows: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Union—chiefly concerned with 
Ohio—Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Wisconsin, the Northwestern—embrac- 
ing Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas—Ne- 
braska, the Missouri & Kansas, including also 
Oklahoma, the Colorado—including also New 
Mexico and Wyoming, and Texas. In addition 
there are numerous smaller associations within 
the territory covered by the above for the pur- 
pose of caring for more exclusive local interests. 
Such are the three or four local associations in 
Iowa, known as the Northeastern Iowa, Central 
Iowa ete., and several in Illinois of similar char- 
acter, each one taking in the dealers of several 
counties. 

Of all these state or interstate associations, 
most of which are represented in the Secre- 
taries’ Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association is one of 
the strongest and most ably managed, and during 
the ten years of its existence it has succeeded 
in embracing within its membership fully one- 
half of the retail lumber dealers of the state. 

The work accomplished by this association 
has mainly been due to the wisdom and con- 
servative character of those elected from year 
to year to its presidency and directory, and the 
exceptional prosperity which now marks its 
condition is in no small degree due to the efforts 
of its present executive board and of its pres- 
ident, Elmer F. Hunter, of the firm of H. & E. 
F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, Il. He is now 
serving his second term in that office. 

Mr. Hunter, whose entire business career has 
been in connection with the lumber business in 
Illinois, is of Scotch-Irish-Yankee descent, his 
grandfather having been a resident of Vermont, 
from whence at an early day he removed to 
Cortland county, New York, where in 1837 
Hiram H., father of Elmer F., and senior part- 
her in the firm of H. & E. F. Hunter, was 
born. In 1845 the family moved west and set- 
tled in Bureau county, Illinois, Hiram being 
but 7 years of age and the youngest of a family of six 
children. They passed the first winter in a one-room 
cabin and combatted the ever present chills and fever 
which seemed an inevitable accompaniment of the climate 
in that early day, there not being enough well members 
of the family to take care of the sick, while quinine was 
8o dear that only those who were old enough to work 
could be indulged with the only known means for com- 
batting the disease, the younger members of the family 
being left to shake it off as best they could. Notwith- 
standing this drawback the family purchased freely of 
Illinois lands which still remain in its hands. 

The mother of Elmer F. Hunter was Adelia C. Stevens, 
4 native of Cortland county, New York, whose father, of 
English extraction, was born in that county but in 1850 
drove through the new country and settled in Bureau 
county, Illinois, where in 1858 she married Hiram Hun- 
ter. They lived upon a farm in Milo township, where, 
November 14, 1861, Elmer F. Hunter was born. In 1865 
the family moved to Wyanet, where Elmer was educated, 


being graduated from the high school in 1879 and com- 
pleting his education at Knox college, at Galesburg, Ill. 
Elmer F. Hunter’s first business experience was with 
the firm of Houghton, Hunter & Houghton, lumber deal- 
ers at Henry, Ill., his father having become connected 
with E. W. Houghton. The latter is now at the head of 
the E. W. Houghton Lumber Company, of Galva, operat- 
ing seven lumber yards in Illinois, and is father of W. 
O. Houghton, vice president of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The sale of the business of Houghton, 
Hunter & Houghton to Cone, Brown & Co. threw the 
young man out of business and he secured the position 
of foreman in the lumber yard of Proctor & Tripp, of 
Peoria, Ill., which position he resigned later to go upon 
the road for the firm of Bradt & Shipman, of Dekalb, 





ELMER F. HUNTER, of Chillicothe, U1., 
President of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Ill., whoiesalers of gloves and mittens, remaining in their 

employ for two years. He was now 20 years of age. 
For a year he traveled for the Hanna Wagon Company, 
of Henry, IIl., a concern in which his father held an 
interest. 

In 1883 the firm of H. & E. F. Hunter was formed, 
consisting of Hiram, the father, ke Elmer F., succeeding 
to the business which had some years previous been 
sold to Cone, Brown & Co., at Henry, IIl., and the firm 
is still carrying on the lumber business at that point, 
which is the residence of the senior partner. 

In 1888 the firm purehased the yard and business of 
Onias Mortland at Sparland, II]., and in 1892 bought the 
yards of J. S. Russell & Co, at Chillicothe and Edelstein, 
and that of N. S. Cutright, at North Chillicothe, Elmer 
F. Hunter removing from Henry to that point, where he 
has since resided. During the same season the firm of 
Hunter, Allen & Co. was formed, consisting of H. and 
E. F. Hunter and F, H. Allen, of Tiskilwa, Ill., and pur- 
chased the yard of Samuel Puffer at Winchester, Ill. 


This firm, under the name of Hunter, Allen & Hunter, 
owns what is known as the “model farm,” consisting of 
2,035 acres of rich bottom land in Scott county, six 
miles from Winchester, fully stocked and operated under 
the efficient management of Mr. Allen, who is a cousin of 
Mr. Hunter. 

In 1894 H. and E. F. Hunter, in connection with L. H. 
Allen (brother of F. H.) formed the firm of Hunter, Allen 
& Co. and purchased the lumber yard of James Hall at 
Lacon, Ill. In 1895 the firm of H. & E. F. Hunter, in 
connection with W. F. Stevens, a cousin of E. F. Hunter, 
formed the firm of Hunter, Stevens & Co. and bought out 
the business of Chambers & Jackson at LaSalle, Ill. The 
firm of Hunter, Allen & Co. at Chapin, Ill., was formed 
in 1898, consisting of H. and E. F. Hunter and G. A. 
Allen (another brother of F. H. Allen) and 
bought out the yard of John T. Chambers at 
that place. 

It will be seen that these various enterprises 
form a sort of family affair and, contrary to 
precedent, notwithstanding their number have 
been operated to advantage and without the 
slightest element of friction or disagreement 
such as is too often the experience of close 
relationship in business, and this result could 
only be realized under such wise and judicious 
management from a common head as has evi- 
dently been experienced in the case before us. 
While the modesty of Elmer F. Hunter would 
forbid his arrogating to himself the credit 
attaching to the harmony and financial success 
attending these many ventures in business, it 

remains that his many friends, and especially 
his associates in business, do not fail to accord 
to him the full measure of honor which is 
justly his due. 

Mr. Hunter was married April 21, 1886, to 
Miss Maud M. Field, of Henry, Ill., and rejoices 
in the possession of three as bright, healthy 
and happy chi'dren as can be found in the state 
—Miriam, aged 13; Russel] Field, aged 10, and 
Margaret, 4 years of age. As a member of the 
Congregationa] church Mr, Hunter is recognized 
as a faithful worker in every department of 
church work. 

H. & E. F. Hunter were members of the 
National Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and when it went to pieces were among the first 
to join the Illinois asociation upon its organ- 
ization in 1890. The value of the services of 
Elmer F. Hunter was recognized to such an 
extent that in 1896 he was elected to the direc- 
torate and in 1898 to the vice presidency. In 
1899 he was elected president of the association 
and his work during this incumbency was so 
efficient as to demand his re-election in February, 1900. 
Only a strong believer in association work and in the 


conciliatory rather than the antagonistic principle, 
which marks the present conduct of the association 


toward the wholesale trade of the country, could have 
achieved the results which have been attained under the 
wise administration of Mr. Hunter. 

Believing that no money spent by the proprietor of a 
retail lumber yard pays a better interest on the 
investment than does that of membership in the associa- 
tion’ in repressing and discouraging encroachments by 
those who seek the trade to which the local dealer in a 
community is rightfully entitled, he considers that, the 
true missicn of the association is the cultivation of such 
harmony between the wholesale and retail departments of 
the vast lumber industry of the country as will secure a 
mutual recognition by each of the rights and best inter- 
ests of the other. In pursuance of this policy he has won 
as friends many who hitherto were. antagonistic to asso- 
ciation work and principles, 
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Any possibility there may be of a change in the national 
administration rests in the too great confidence of the 
substantial elements of the community in the outcome 
of the election. 

PIPPI PPP LPI IIS 

The government of British Columbia has given 
notice that the order in council of March 1, 1893, 
allowing a rebate on all lumber exported beyond the 
limits of that province, has been rescinded. There is 
a royalty of 50 cents a thousand feet charged by the 
government on timber, but since the order in council 
above referred to has been in force a rebate of one-half 
this amount was allowed when the lumber was exported 
from the province. This rebate has ceased. 


Abstract theories of government have been largely set- 
tled in this country. The questions that are public ques- 
tions today and which are uppermost in every national 
election vitally concern every business interest. That is 
why the business man should and does take an interest 
in politics. 

PPPAOOOO 

Guesses still come in upon the LUMBERMAN’s presi- 
dential guessing contest, sixteen states being represented 
during the last week. There were some rather extreme 
guesses in both directions, though” upon the whole thé 
McKinley guesses appear to be more conservative and 
more carefully figured out. One of the guesses gave 
399 votes to Bryan and conceded 48 to McKinley. It is 
almost needless to say that this was from a state that 
the most optimistic republicans are not counting on 
their side, as was the case with several other Bryar 
guesses, being from southern states, where the gentle- 
men have doubtless been influenced more largely by 
the preponderance of local sentiment than by familiar- 
ity with the national situation as a whole. 





If political history shall repeat itself business history 
is also likely to give an encore. There is a startling 
parallel between the conditions of twenty years ago and 
now, and those who remember the decline in prices and 
volume of demand in 1880 will also remember the large 
prosperity that followed them in 1881. 





The lumbermen of Washington who secured a lumber 
rate reduction to the territory west of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad connections were somewhat 
disappointed to find that it applied to lumber only and 
not to shingles. However, it is said that about 10,000,- 
000 feet of orders has been placed on the new rate, which 
takes in Wyoming, Colorado and a little of the western 
portion of Nebraska. Now an effort will be made to 
extend the new 40-cent rate to the Missouri river, in 
which event the fir producers of Washington and Oregon 
expect to secure a large slice off the trade which is now 
controlled by white pine and yellow pine manufacturers, 


BAP DID DD DDD 


There has been an ebb in the tide of prosperity this 
year, but those who are inclined to think that prosperity 
is no longer with us should compare the net result of 
their business this year with that of 1896. 


PBA PLL III ISS 


According to the United States census the popula- 
tion of Chicago increased 600,000 from 1890 to 1900. 
Assuming that in such a city ten people on an average 
occupy one building, it would require the building during 
the decade of 60,000 residence structures to accommodate 
the increase in the population, or 6,000 a year; and 
assuming 300 working days to the year, thirty a day. 
But for several years the number of building permits 
issued in Chicago for all purposes has not been as great 
as that. Such figures afford an illustration of the enor- 
mous amount of current building required in every 
growing city. What is true in Chicago is true on a 
larger or smaller scale everywhere. The natural growth 
of population and the necessity for replacements and 
repairs guarantees to the lumbermen of the country an 
enormous demand, which is only temporarily affected for 
good or ill by business prosperity or adversity. 


APB PP ILI IIS 


It is stated that $5 a thousand is being paid for hem- 
lock logs at the mills in the western part of the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. Only a few years ago this would 
have been a fair price for pine, and indicates both the 
increasing scarcity of pine and the greater appreciation 
of the merits of hemlock. The time seems to be fast 
coming when hemlock will be the chief piecestuff material 
of the west as it long has been in the east. Not only so, 
but it will be used for sheathing boards, sidewalk plank 
and similar purposes to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

Word is received that there has been circulated on the 
Pacific coast the prospects of the “Associated Lumber 
Manufacturers of the Pacific Coast,” an organization 
which purposes to combine the interests of all the lumber- 
men in that great manufacturing region, except those 
producing redwood and sugar pine, on all questions affect- 
ing their lumber trade; to provide for uniform classifica- 
tion and relative values; to fix uniform grading rules etc. 
As announced by the prospectus, the organization is to 
be divided into two branches, the export and the domes- 
tic, the former to include all mills shipping foreign or 
that are in the “deep water” trade, the domestic branch 


to include mills engaged in the coastwise business and 
the rail trade. It is understood that E. M. Herrick, of 
San Francisco, president of the Pacific Pine Lumber 
Company, is the prime mover in the undertaking and 
that all firms engaged in the manufacture of Douglas 
fir, spruce or red cedar lumber in British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon and California are eligible to mem- 
bership. The officers of the proposed organization are to 
consist of president, secretary, treasurer and export and 
domestic boards of managers of three members each, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. The export board 
of management shall include a representative of British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon and the domestic 
board shall have representation from Puget sound, Grays 
harbor and Oregon. : 





CURIOUS YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS. 


Reports from the yellow pine territory, from the 
Atlantic to Indian territory, show contradictory condi- 
tions and, on the whole, an inexcusable demoralization 
of values. Not that prices are lower than they have 
been, for on the average they are perhaps a little higher, 
but there is an uncertainty about them which is per- 
plexing and unreasonable and the improved demand 
does not seem to have had its legitimate effect. 

In the extreme eastern part of the yellow pine field 
conditions are fairly satistactory both as to volume of 
trade and price; in fact, values are well maintained 
in both the coastwise and the rail trades, and while 
the demand is not very heavy it is larger than can be 
taken care of with the shortage in supply of cars which 
is now affecting that district. 

Through Alabama, Mississippi and eastern Louisiana, 
we find an unsatisfactory condition in the export trade 
due solely to the lack of vessel capacity, but with prices 
firmly held and a.bright outlook. ‘Ihe special order 
business in that section is being done on a better 
margin than some time ago though with an uneven- 
ness of price that is disappointing. The yard stock 
trade is in very good shape in that district owing 
to the large demand from Ohio and adjacent terri- 
tory from which come reports of firming up in average 
values of yellow pine in spite of the cuts that are 
made by some shippers. 

From west of the Mississippi river the reports show 
average conditions good. Only four out of forty reports 
pronounce trade unsatisfactory. Reports as to surplus 
and shortage in that district show the shortage far 
in the lead, but there is little unanimity as to what 
items are short or in oversupply. A good many con- 
cerns report no surplus whatever and what will be 
surplus with one concern is a shortage with another. 

The west is buying lumber in mixed car lots freely, 
and there is a respectable amount of straight carload 
business; in fact, the volume of business is fully equal 
to the supply of cars and in many cases orders have 
to be turned down or hung up for lack of transpor- 
tation. Nevertheless the sellers do not yet seem to 
have come together on any uniform basis of values, 
though — have held their own during the past 
two or three weeks and many concerns have withdrawn 
special prices they have had out. On the whole, the 
tendency seems to be toward firmness and a higher 
range of actual quotations, but not much definite and 
quotable improvement is expected until after the elec- 
tion. 





STRENGTH IN WHITE PINE. 


The white pine situation, especially in the western part 
of the territory in which that wood is chiefly distributed, 
shows decided improvement this month over the preceding 
one. Business is active, a great many planing mills are 
overcrowded with work, and many institutions have all 
the business they can comfortably take care of in spite 
of the fact that very little of the demand is of the stock- 
ing up character, but is.evidently dictated by the imme- 
diate requirements of the buyers. The make-up of the 
orders being received also, as well as their rush character, 
indicates that retail dealers are having a good volume 
of business and find their own stocks inadequate to meet 
it. This presumption is supported by the reports received 
direct from the retail trade, which indicate a demand nor- 
mal for the season though in a good many cases lighter 
than that for the last year. 

It is safe to say that at no previous time during the 
year has the market shown so healthy a tone, and it is 
noteworthy that the most marked improvement has been 
in these weeks so. short a time before election. It is 
probable that to some extent what demand for stoek pur- 
poses might otherwise develop is being postponed until 
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after the votes shall be counted, but this hesitancy is 
having nothing to do with current consumption, which 
goes on in full force and is met with stocks in the hands 
of lumber dealers so light that the requirement is imme- 
diately reflected in the drafts made upon wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

The increased demand for lumber js coming chiefly from 
the country. The farmers have as a rule finished their 
fall work, except their plowing, and are using lumber for 
al] sorts of purposes, from patching up a shed to building 
a new house or barn. The demand in the towns and 
cities, however, has not materially changed except in a 
few of the larger places, where the practical settlement of 
the building trades strikes has allowed long delayed work 
to be resumed. That is having its influence on the gen- 
era] lumber market, but especially on white pine, in which 
stocks are not large and whose holders look forward to 
an actual scarcity before next spring. 

The rush order demand, so much a feature now, is hav- 
ing its effect on wholesale stocks. ‘The requirement 
seems to run to special items, and there are few whole- 
sale yards which do not find themselves short on some few 
dimensions or qualities. With a continuance of an ordi- 
narily good business through the winter, stocks will be 
badly broken and very light by spring, and all white pine 
lumbermen agree in the belief that a firm market is to 
be expected for 1901. There will be no large crop of logs 
and they will be fortunate if the winter’s crop be as large 
as it was last winter. It will not be possible, therefore, 
to increase the mill output, and the annual product at 
the present time is not sufficient to take care of the mar- 
ket if it shall show a demand of average size. There is 
no excuse therefor and no probability of price weakness. 
There will, of course, always be those who for one reason 
or another wish to unload, and some descriptions of stocks 
which had been crowded up to an undue price have been 
and will be readjusted to the value of other portions of 
the list. Such readjustments always take place and sur- 
plus stocks in certain items seek the market at lower 
than average prices; but aside from such cases as these 
there is no price weakness now and no prospect of any 
in either the near or remote future. 


CREDITORS’ INTEREST IN BANK- 
RUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 


It is urged that the present bankruptcy law should 
be amended so as to prevent fraud, but it is hard to 
see how fraud can be prevented by statute. Fraud in 
bankruptcy proceedings can be practiced only as the 
result of perjury and it would seem that the present 
penalties for perjury are severe enough. What is needed 
is a greater interest in bankruptcy hearings on the part 
of creditors. 

A story is going the rounds of an alleged case in which 
a man who secured a discharge in bankruptcy with no 
assets whatever only four days afterward was able to 
show as a basis of credit that he had $11,500. Of course 
this was a plain case of fraud, but the chances are that 
his creditors failed to show up at the hearing, though 
notified; and such is the fact in most cases, though 
creditors themselves are usually the ones who are the 
most likely to furnish the clews to hidden property and 
to furnish the foundation for prosecution for perjury 
where fraud is attempted. 

There is too great a tendency on the part of creditors 
to say to themselves that what they might recover by 
giving their proper attention to a hearing would not 
pay for the trouble and expense, and so in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the bankruptcy hearing goes through in 
a perfunctory sort of way which gives an easy opening 
for fraud. The court officials do their best, but that 
best does not combine With it a special knowledge of 
the particular case at bar, or of the conditions under 
which the petitioner has been doing business, or of the 
lines along which questions should be directed to bring 
out hidden assets, 

If creditors would make it a point to attend these 
hearings and take an active interest in them to the 
extent of using their experience in the line of business 
involved and their acquaintance with the would-be bank- 
rupt, it is believed by the bankruptcy courts that a much 
greater volume of assets would be discovered and fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies would be discouraged so that there 
would be much less occasion for criticism as to the 
working of the law. 


CYPRESS, EAST AND WEST. 


There is a rather curious conditior noted in respect 
to the demand for gulf cypress, which has been reflected 
in the market columns of the LUMBERMAN for some time 
past. It is that the weight of demand for this lumber 
is coming from the central and western parts of the 
country, while the east, which a year ago was a good 
customer, is now purchasing but sparingly and finds 
sufficient stock to meet its wants on the South Atlantic 
eoast without going to the gulf, from whence it drew a 
large amount of lumber last year. The aggregate 
demand for cypress is very large. The mills find it 
impossible to accumulate stocks and are doing their 
business im a hand-to-mouth sort of way which is not 
entirely satisfactory to them; but though the move- 
ment is so heavy the channels of trade have changed. 

It is difficult to give a plausible explanation for this 
condition of things. The east is probably buying as 
much lumber now as a year ago while the west is not 
as heavy a buyer, and yet the east does not need gulf 
cypress while the west is purchasing it more heavily 
than a year ago. Perhaps an explanation of the easterr 
inactivity may be found in the better supply of white 
pine for which cypress was used as a substitute last 





year. At any rate, the condition is an admitted one. 
The Atlantic coast mills are having a good trade, but 
they are now able to supply the demand naturally 
dependent upon them when a year ago they could not 
begin to do so. 

But all this is merely a matter of speculative interest 
to the cypress men of Louisiana and adjacent territory 
and not of serious concern. They are having all they 
can do, and more, and would welcome a let-up in the 
call upon them. The fact is that the trade is crowding 
them a little too hard. There is, however, compensa- 
tion in the accompanying strength of the price list, 
whick has not for months shown the slightest weakness. 


NEWSPAPER PREROGATIVES IN A FREE 
LAND. 


An eastern furniture journal has a little fun with a 
common feature of many household periodicals in the 
following language: 

The average magazine writer on the subject of house fur- 
nishing is a source of amusement to an ee furniture 
man, The magazine writer generall as a scheme for 
converting waste matter into house furnishings at a cost 
far greater than the same things, constructed in a skilful, 
artistic manner, could be purchased for at the store of a 
reputable furniture dealer. 

They will tell you how to make divans from soap boxes, 
wardrobes with a piece of board and some cretonne, and 
they will devote several pages with profuse illustrations 
to the subject of converting a common, ordinary, every day 
sugar barrel into an elegant arm chair, assuring the reader 
that it —T requires .a little mechanical ingenuity, some 
artistic skill and the expenditure of a moderate amount of 
cash to rival the productions of the very best manufac- 
turers. a 

Too true, too true! But having been thus far sensi- 
ble, the writer goes on to find fault with the accomplished 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, 
because the said accomplished editor did not like the 
way that the Pullman car was decorated in which he 
had recently taken a ride. The trade editor referred to 
gently advanced the opinion that Mr. Bok was better at 
other things than he probably would be at designing and 
decorating parlor cars. It is very true that the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is not devoted primarily to the car trade, 
but we see no reason why Mr. Bek should not have his 
opinion upon such matters, or why he should not express 
them in his journal for the edification of such of his 
readers as are wont to patronize sleeping cars or parlor 
cars. If Mr. Bok thinks that he could decorate a parlor 
car better than those who work in the light of the genius 
of the departed Mr. Pullman, he is welcome to the opin- 
ion, and he ‘has merely visited a just retaliation upon 
hosts of people who also think they can run a paper 
better than the editor can. 

There are plenty of people who think that a trade 
editor should always keep his nose close to the trade 
grindstone and be blind and deaf to all outside, and 
particularly that the should never express an opinion 
upon matters of statesmanship or public policy which 
might not agree with the opinion of an occasional reader. 

God help the country if the time should ever come 
when decent trade journals cannot express an opinion at 
a time when a listless attitude upon the part of business 
men might result in turning the government over to 
political jugglers for them to experiment with. A Chi- 
cago house organ connected in a way with the lumber 
trade is greatly disturbed because the LUMBERMAN and 
its editor have opinions and presume to express them. 
No one could expect a house organ to have such a thing 
as an opinion. However gorgeous its raiment, its edi- 
torials are but a hollow echo of whatever may be spoken 
into its bufghole. From the very nature of the case a 
house organ is a leech upon the trade it pretends to 
serve, and a fraud upon general principles. The only 
wonder is that so many people are deceived thereby. 


FIGURING THE DISCOUNTS. 


It is the recognized custom of the lumber trade where 
delivered price is made to allow a discount for cash 
only on the amount left after deducting freight. This 
custom as a matter of fact is utterly illogical and cannot 
be sustained by argument, but is so universal that it 
has come to be of binding force. 

It is a relic of the time when all lumber was sold at 
the mill and the buyer paid the freight. Then came 
the figuring of the freight at the mill or wholesale yard 
for the convenience of buyers and because the shipper, 
handling larger amounts of lumber than the ordinary 
buyer, could secure better rates. Then came the guar- 
anteeing of these freights, which amounted to a deliv- 
ered price. Now the delivered price is made straight 
out; but the fiction still prevails that the price is 
f. o. b. mill with a certain rate added, and that the 
buyer pays the freight. This he does of course as a 
matter of convenience to the shipper and deducts the 
amount paid from the face of the invoice, but he is 
under no obligations to do ever this; and certainly, 
since the lumber is sold delivered, paying the freight 
by the buyer must logically be considered a partial pay- 
ment on the lumber and there is no more reason 
why discount for cash should be allowed on the freight 
portion of the delivered price than on any other part 
of it. Nevertheless both shipper and buyer recognize 
the custom of deductimg the freight and figuring the 
discount on the balance. 

Perhaps this custom leads to a misunderstanding in 
other matters... For example, a man sells lumber e. i. f. 
Liverpool, the “ec. i. f.” meaning “cost, insurance and 
freight,” with the privilege of drawing for 75 percent 
of the .invoice.. The buyer in Liverpool does not care 
whether the stuff comes from the United States or 
Sweden or out of.a shed across the street. All he wants 








is the stuff he bought, delivered without any eost to him. 

As a matter of convenience the charges on this lum- 
ber—shipped perhaps from the interior of the United 
States and including rail and vessel freight, perhaps 
handling charges at port of shipment and insurance— 
follow the stuff, and the buyer pays them. 

The contract allows the shipper to draw om the con- 
signee for 75 percent of the invoice. What is meant 
by this 75 percent—75 percent of what? 

The terms are clear: “75 percent of the face of the 
invoice,” and the invoice is based on a ec. i. f. deliv- 
ered price. 

The charges which the buyer has for convenience 
allowed to go forward with the bill of lading instead of 
paying them himself, as by the terms of the transac- 
tion he is bourd to do, constitute a part of that 75 
percent of advance; yet we imagine there are some 
American shippers who, having im mind the custom 
in regard to cash discounts in this country, would want 
to have the freight deducted and then draw for 75 per- 
cent of the balance. 

See how it would work out. Assume that the e. i. f. 
delivered price is $40 and that the charges are $20. 
If charges were deducted it would leave $20 as the 
price at home, 75 percent of which would be $15, which 
plus the $20 charges would make $35 advanced by the 
buyer, or 874 percent, whereas the advance by the terms 
of the contract was to be 75 percent of the delivered 
price, or $30. 

Take a case where the charges bear a still greater pro- 
portion to the delivered price and it would be easy to 
imagine cases where by deducting the freight first the 
seller would be able to draw for an amount so nearly the 
delivered price that the buyer would not be protected 
against damage to the lumber or defective quality. 

The plain terms of the contract should be followed 
in such matters, and not an illogical domestic custom. 


FUTURE OF THE WHITE PINE DISTRICT. 


The Menominee river correspondent of the Lumser- 
MAN, who looks after the lumbermen of Menominee amd 
Marinette especially, sends the following regarding the 
future of the lumber business in that district: 

The end of the lumber sawing period on the Menominee 
is already in sight. Not one of the Menominee companies 
has more than a year or two of stock ahead, and only 
two or three of the Marinette companies have timber for 
more than ten years’ sawing. Most of the others will prob- 
ably finish sawing in from five to ten years. Since the year 
1868, 10,240,000,000 feet has been sawed by Marinette and 
Menominee mills, an average of over 300,000,000 feet a year. 
The biggest year was in 1888, when 650,000,000 feet was 
= Since 1890 the cut has averaged about 400,000,000 
eet, 

Our correspondent evidently refers in the above to 
the manufacture of pine lumber, but as that industry 
is ending another one is beginning, and saw mills will 
be running at the mouth of the Menominee for many 
years cuttimg hemlock and the hardwoods in which the 
country abounds and which were left standing when 
the lands were for the first or second time cut over for 





e pine. 

The record of the Menominee has been a wonderful 
one. It has been one of the great logging streams, in 
the same class with the Tittabawassee, the Muskegon, 
the Chippewa and the Mississippi. Over 16,000,000,000 
feet, which our correspondent states has been manu- 
factured since 1868, when the saw mill business was in 
its infancy in that district, is an enormous quantity of 
lumber, and the river has had no small share in supply- 
ing the white pine markets of the country. Indeed, it 
was after the decline of the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan one of the chief reliances of those who demanded 
good lumber. 

The timber of the Menominee district was of good 
quality, running more heavily to uppers than the major- 
ity of the territory west of Lake Michigan, and the 
mills there, while cutting largely for Chicago, have 
always made a specialty of the eastern trade. It is still, 
with its product for 1899 of 360,000,000 feet, relied 
upor for no small share of the shop lumber used by the 
sash and door factories of the country. The end is not 
now, but it is fast coming, and in a year or two more. 
the pine product may be expected to drop to a figure 
which will be maintained for ten or twelve years, turned 
out by the few concerns which have supplies for any 
considerable length of time. \ 

While the Menominee will be an important source of 
white pine supply for some years to come its future 
rests in its hardwood resources. It is only within 4 
few years that much attention has been paid to them 
and only within two or three years that the Menominee 
river mills and Menominee river timber owners have 
begun to utilize their property of this class. 

In some ways this mew lumber business will be of 
more value to the Menominee cities than that which is 
passing away, for there are evidences that it will not 
be merely a saw mill business that will be conducted 
but that a general woodworking industry will be estab- 
lished. Already there are institutions of that sort, and 
ten years from now we may expect to see a varied 
industry, based on hardwoods, which will imclude not 
only saw mills but planing mills, cutting up shops, 
furniture factories and miscellaneous woodworking 
establishments. In all these varied ways will be given 
employment for nearly or quite as many people as found 
work in the saw mills and yards wher the pine business 
was in its heyday. Furthermore, this business may 
longer lived than the pine industry, though the latter 
covered a generation; for log supplies will come by ra! 
and hardwoods are so scattered over the territory that 
they will not be readily cleaned up, but the industry 
will be about like that in southern Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiama, where the farmer’s woodlot for scores of years 
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after an apparent exhaustion of the supply has yielded 
an annual log crop of no mean proportions. 

What has taken place in other lumber centers will 
take place in Menominee, and in other places where still 
white pine is almost the sole reliamce, or it will if they 
are awake to their opportunities. To develop a great 
hardwood lumber business, however, requires intelli- 
gent promotion, for as the logs for the most part haye 
to be railed they can go anywhere and will seek the 
places which invite them. 





LOGGING BY_ RAIL. 


The lumbermen of Minneapolis are much interested in 
experiments that are being made by some of the mills 
in that city in supplying logs by rail. It is a new thing 
for Minneapolis, though an old one for other important 
lumber producing points. Minneapolis has hitherto 
secured its entire log supply by water, the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, which penetrate the pineries, render- 
ing it unnecessary to augment the supply by artificial 
transportation. Even yet there is no necessity of bring- 
ing the railroads in as a factor unless economy and con- 
venience may constitute a necessity. But Minneapolis 
apparently is discovering, what has been discovered by 
other places before it, that there are cheaper methods 
of supply, all things considered, than river driving when 
the latter involves too great a mileage. 

Given a good logging stream and a reasonable length 
to drive and no other method of logging is on the whole 
so economical and satisfactory, though always there is 
the drawback of seasons. But when logs must be driven 
hundreds of miles the cheap method becomes an expen- 
sive one and there is a chance for the railroad, which 
knows no seasons, which is in operation week in and 
week out through the year, and which involves no loss 
of logs, to enter the competition. It has long been evi- 
dent to those who have studied the subject that water 
logging is being carried too far in many northern dis- 
tricts. At the best a considerable portion of the cut 
of one winter must be carried over the next in order to 
give a log supply for the mills before a new drive can 
come down. Usually from thirty to sixty days’ sawing 
must be provided for in this manner, and in addition a 
good many logs may not reach the mills until the second 
summer. ; 

There are involved, then, these disadvantages: <A 
heavy and long-time investment in logs; the loss of logs 
in driving from 200 to 300 miles or even farther in some 
instances, this loss being estimated as high as 15 percent 
in some cases; deterioration of logs when they are in 
the water for more than one season; inconvenience to 
the mills because of lack of logs in case of extreme low 
water, and sometimes because of extreme high water, and 
the necessity of running the mills during the open season 
only. 

As against these disadvantages rail logging can claim 
the delivery of logs at all seasons and as wanted; reduc- 
tion of the investment in logs from a year or more to 
thirty or sixty days; total avoidance of loss in transit; 
total avoidance of damage by action of water and 
weather. Nearly twenty years ago it was conclusively 
demonstrated that the average cost of logging by rail 
at that time, when rail logging was comparatively in its 
infancy, was less than that of logging by water, by cost 
being meant merely the direct expense involved and not 
such items as interest on investment and loss in transit. 

There are probably few lumbering operations left in 
the white pine country where the logging could not be 
done more cheaply by rail than by water; but the invest- 
ment in booms, dams etc. has been made and the mills 
are established with special relation to logging by river, 
so that it is improbable that in such cases any general 
change will be made until the cost of difference in favor 
of rail logging becomes so manifest that old customs will 
be abandoned and the investment overlooked in the pres- 
ent necessity for more economical methods. 





WAR AND OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


_ High ocean freight rates have had much to do with 
limiting the export movement of lumber from the United 
States during the last two years, and especially since 
something more than a year ago England was obliged 
to move an enormous army to South Africa and keep it 
supplied with provisions and equipments. It may be 
interesting to note some of the historic facts which have 
brought about an imsufficiency of tonnage to move the 
commerce of the world. 

As far as the United States is concerned it began in 
1897, when the Klondike excitement drew almost every 
available vessel on the Pacific coast into that service. 
It greatly hampered the movement of lumber coastwise 
and to a certain extent limited the shipment of lumber 
to the Hawaiian islands, New Zealand, Australia, Japar 
and China, though it did not materially affect ship- 
ments destined for Atlantic ocean markets. That is to 
say, the vessels chiefly drawn into the Alaskan service 
Were those which were local to the Pacific coast and 
available for transportation service. 

_ Then in the winter amd spring of 1898 came the Span- 
ish-American war, which involved both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the country in the preparation for 
the conflict and in carrying on extended military opera- 
tions. The stress was soon over on the Atlantic coast, 
for the distance to be covered was short and the supply 
of vessels greater, so that, while there was an almost 
total cessation of shipments from the gulf ports for a 
time and interference with those from Atlantic ports, it 
was not long before something like normal conditions 


were resumed, although oceam freight rates have 
remained steadily on a higher level than was customary 
before that time. 

On the Pacific coast, however, operations in the Phil- 
ippines called for a large number of vessels, which have 
been kept in service ever since. Then early last year 
came the South African war. This involved the trans- 
portation and maintenance of an army of practically 
300,000 men. It tested even the enormous facilities of 
Great Britain and drew upon the merchant marine for 
such a large number of vessels that business was greatly 
interfered with. The unprecedented activity of the ship 
yards in every ship building country did not avail 
to restore the service. 

Finally, this year, came the Chinese trouble, which 
obliged all the leading nations of the world to send 
troops to that far-away country. Incidentally we may 
mention as a matter of domestic interest the Cape Nome 
excitement of last fall and last winter, though that 
was a temporary flurry the effects of which are now 
about exhausted. 

As to the future of international shipping and the 
possibilities of a restoration of reasonable freight rates, 
these seem to rest mainly on the outcome in China. 
American military and naval movements have settled 
down to what may be called a permanent basis, and the 
supply of vessels has made provisions for that permanent- 
ly increased demand; the South African war is about 
over, and probably the regular transport service of Great 
Britain will be able hereafter to do the work necessary 
in connection therewith. If the Chinese trouble has 
reached its hight no additional disturbance need be 
expected from that source, but unfortunately there is 
the possibility of internatiomal complications arising 
from the ambitions and jealousies of the interested 
powers. If no trouble of this sort shall develop it is 
reasonable to expect that by next spring ocean freight 
rates will go back to their normal level, and next year 
international commerce be conducted on a more satis- 
factory basis as far as shippimg facilities and rates are 
concerned than has been the case for the past two years. 
BPD 


STATE LUMBER INSPECTION. 


It is proposed that the next session of the state legis- 
lature of Georgia shall pass a bill creating a state 
department of lumber inspection. A bill to that effect 
has been prepared which has the approval of leading 
lumbermen of the state, who are giving it their support 
and in fact are its sponsors. 

The reasons for the establishment of a state inspec- 
tion system are those which are to be found in every 
state where lumber is produced, but perhaps to a 
greater -extent in Georgia than in most other manu- 
facturing districts. Georgia is to a certain extent iso- 
lated, that is to say the average saw mill man of that 
state is not in as close touch with the markets as he is in 
most other states. It is a territory which affords wide 
contrasts in character of lumbering operations. There 
are companies with large capacity and wealth and close 
market connections, and there are an unusual number 
of small mill men with insufficient capital and little 
acquaintance with grades or market values. The latter, 
comprising so important an element in the aggregate 
trade of the state, are a greater drawback to the business 
than in most localities. Their product often is poorly 
manufactured and carelessly graded. It goes forward, 
however, as ostensibly a standard grade, but it 
cannot pass the scrutiny of the most careless inspector. 
Shipping seconds as firsts casts discredit on Georgia 
grades generally, regardless of the injustice thereby 
caused to the up-to-date and careful operator; it tends, 
as everywhere such practices tend, to demoralize values. 
If what is called a No. 1 can be bought several dollars 
below thé market value of the standard grade that fact 
is used as a club with which to hammer down the 
values of good lumber. 

Then again, the practice opens the door for all sorts 
of uncommercial methods, on the part of both the seller 
and buyer. If there be a lumber buyer addicted to 
sharp practices he can more easily cover up his trail 
and run less risk of detection or beimg defeated in his 
designs than where there are more intelligent and busi- 
nesslike methods. 

To remedy this disorganized condition of affairs, a 
task in which faithful and intelligent association work 
has to a considerable extent failed, state imspection 
seems a natural solution. Rules of inspection formu- 
lated and put into effect by the state government and 
interpreted and administered by state officials would 
seem sufficient to bring about a reform. It is possible 
and even probable that as far as trade within the state 
is concerned a state system might be efficient, and cer- 
tainly would give a means of adjustment of disputes 
which would be so authoritative that no one would wish 
to run counter to it. 

The question arises, however, whether in fact and in 
the long run state inspection is efficient. Several states 
have had official inspection laws, among them being 
Massachusetts, Maine and Georgia itself. Of these the 
only one that has met with success in the way of recog- 
nized authority has been that of Massachusetts, and 
even there it is probable that state inspection now covers 
only the smaller part of the lumber received, whereas it 
was intended to apply to everything. There are many 
cases where local bodies, like boards of trade and lum- 
bermen’s exchanges, have some state authority back of 
them. Such is the case in Chicago, where the Lumber- 
men’s Associatior is by special charter authorized to 
conduct an inspection system. These systems have been 
more efficient usually than where the state itself cén- 
ducted inspection. 

The great difficulty is that no legislative act can void 





the right of private contract. Two parties can enter 
into an agreement concerming the sale and purchase of 
lumber in which any state inspection or board of inspect- 
ors is ignored. In most cases the result has been that 
private contracts have superseded state inspection. This 
is particularly so since lumber shippers have come to 
insist more generally than they used to do upon imspec- 
tion at point of shipment, the result being that the meas- 
urement and grade of lumber are to a large extent set- 
tled before it leaves the mill. Possibly the proposed 
Georgia law may be more efficient than others, and as it 
will be practically a new thing it may result in remedy- 
ing a good many of the present abuses, but that it will 
be permanently efficient is hardly likely. 





NO. 2 AND NO. 3. 


Changes in relative price values result in marked 
changes in demand. For example, in white pine just now 
No. 2 is scarce and wanted, while No. 3, especially in 
strips, is in over supply and uncalled for, even though 
the reduction in price has been heavy. A year ago the 
reverse was the case; No. 2 was neglected and No. 3, 
which reached at one time a price within 50 cents of 
No, 2, was in request beyond the supply. 

The explanation seems to be that last year prices were 
so high that a 50-cent difference turned the demand from 
No. 2 to the lower grade in a considerable number of 
cases, While the tremendous requirement for box material, 
which could not be satisfied with mill culls and No. 4, 
assisted in bringing about a scarcity in No. 3. 

As things are now, the price of No, 2 has been lowered, 
though not so much as No. 3, and it has thereby been 
brought down to the point where it resumes its accus- 
tomed place in the market, while the box trade, amply 
supplied with mill culls and No. 4, has no particular use 
for No. 3. Therefore it lies inert between the two classes 
of demand. In boards it moves fairly well but strips do 
not seem to be wanted at any price. 

The current condition as between No. 2 and No. 3 is 
the more surprising when we note the wide spread 
between them shown by actual transactions. If there 
were any such actual difference in value as shown by 
quotations there should be another grade between them. 
All that can be said about it is that it is a freak of the 
market which time will rectify. 





CONSULAR SERVICE REFORM. 


There is a growing agitation in favor of an alleged 
reform in the consular service of the United States 
government. It is urged that every consul should be 
familiar with the language of the country or district 
to which he is assigned, and that appointments should 
be made for merit and not for political reasons. These 
things are good as far as they go. It is also urged that 
the consular service should be on a life tenure under 
civil service rules. That is to say, a young man should 
be encouraged to prepare himself for the consular ser- 
vice amd enter it as his life work with the assurance 
that faithfulness to duty would insure permanence of 
position and advancement. 

This sounds all well enough, but it should not be for- 
gotten that a consul is the business representative of 
the government and his duty is not more to handle the 
business relationships of the United States and its peo- 
ple with the district to which he is assigned than it is 
to promote the business interests of the country. In 
spite of all the bad appointments, which have been too 
numerous, the consular service of the United States has 
of recent years been better than that of any other 
country. Even such countries as England and Germany 
refer to it as the most powerful influence in promoting 
the foreign trade of the United States. This is because, 
barring some exceptions, the consuls for the most part 
are American business men who if they do not know 
the language of the country where they are assigned 
do know the language of the business world. They 
understand what is meant by the hum of machinery, 
they know the values of goods and recognize business 
opportunities. Not only so, but they know these things 
in their relationships to American business. They are 
quick to see where American goods can be introduced 
and what American manufacturers and merchants must 
do to develop a demand for their commodities. 

This sort of service and this sort of knowledge are 
vastly more important and useful than any service that 
is likely to be rendered by a man with no practical busi- 
ness experience at home. It is more important that a 
consul should be able to understand manufacturing and 
trade than that he should speak any particular lan- 
guage. If this advantage can be retained by the Amer- 
ican consular system, then by all means insist on every- 
thing else that will improve it. Certainly the perma- 
nent attaches of the consular service should be able to 
speak the lamguage of the district where they may 
serve, and there might well be provided an outlet into 
full consular position for young men who develop a 
business intelligence; but to put the service on any 
hard and fast lines is to run the risk of introducing 
into it the dry-as-dust methods and spirit which char- 
acterize the service of too mary other governments. 


PAPAL III 


There may be blessings concealed in poverty but most 
men would prefer to take their chances on prosperity, and 
so they would prefer to be citizens of a creditor rather 
than a debtor nation and of one which is in acknowledged 
control of the gold supply of the world rather than of 
one which, isolated by its money policy, would have to 
beg favors of more progressive nations, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





An Occult Trademark Symbol—D. K. Bugisch and His Campaign for a «: Fair Play’’ Steam- 
ship Bill of Lading Herr Gartner and One of His Suits. 





Locating a Trade-[Mark Significance—303. 

One of the more observing lum- 
bermen in England is G. T. B. Cob- 
bett, of Cobbett & Co., London, 
importers of American lumber. He 
had for some time past been study- 
ing the trade-mark of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association 
of the United States, reproduced 
printed upon the stationery of 





which is 
many of our exporters, and not being able to solve the 
problem as to the central figure in the trade-mark was 
inspired to write me the following letter: 


above, 


J. E. Defebaugh, Esq., Chicago, U. 8. A.—Dear Sir: Some 
friends of ours have asked us why the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association has adopted a sausage as its trade 
mark. As we are unable to explain the matter, we thought, 
as you are the fountain of all knowledge connected with the 
lumber trade, you might be able to do so. 

Possibly there is some mysterious connection between 
the sausage and the black cat of the Hoo-Hoo, Does it repre- 
sent a sausage made of black cats and stand for the badge 
of some inner order of the Hoo-Hoo that could not properly 
be represented by one cat? And has the designer, instead 
of drawing several cats, concentrated them all in one sau- 
sage? 

It is considered here as a very artistic representation of 
a sausage. Please let us know what it means. Yours 
faithfully, CoBBETT. 

I have not at hand a certified copy of the discussion 
between members of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association which resulted in the adoption of what Mr. 
Cobbett interprets as a sausage link as the central figure 
of its trade-mark, but am disposed to recognize an affin- 
ity between the varied character of the contents of the 
average sausage and the growing number of kinds of 
American lumber being sent abroad. Mr. Cobbett’s idea 
attributing a Hoo-Hoo flavor to the design is excusable 
and not unnatural in one who has not penetrated the 
mysteries of Hoo-Hoo, the supposition being that he has 
associated those mysteries with the name colloquially 
given to the humble but succulent sausage; and his idea 


of concentration might well be referred to the new 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo. It is barely possible, how- 
ever, that the supposed link of sausage is a well meant 
misprint for a saw log. I will petition the National 
association to issue an official explanation of this impor- 
tant subject, setting at rest the anxiety and aroused 
artistic sensibilities of our English friends, although if 
I had to sign away all my rights to my property in 
accepting bills of lading such as are commonly used in 
the ocean carrying trade I believe I would not entirely 
renounce the sausage idea as applied to myself as an 
exporter. 


A Modern Steamship Bill of Lading—304. 


I have received from D. K. Bugisch, of Antwerp, 
Belgium, a copy of a proposed “Fair Play bill of lad- 
ing for transportation of the different kinds of logs 
and lumber by transatlantic steamers from America to 
Europe, but especially for Denmark.” 

Mr. Bugisch has actively embarked upon a commend- 
able campaign for the adoption of a reasonable form 
of bill of lading, to supersede those in use under which 
the shipper is practically called upon to sign away all 
right and title to his property while in transit, thus 
placing in the hands of the steamship people a docu- 
ment under the terms of which they are in effect given 
power of attorney to do as they see fit with property 
surrendered to them for transport, they only obligat- 
ing themselves to deliver in good, bad or indifferent 
condition such portion, if any, as remains after care- 
Jess or even malicious handling by their agents or 
servants. 

The object of the proposed form of bill of lading 
is to extend the rights of the shipper over his mer- 
chandise until it has formally come into possession 
of the consignee, and to make the carrier responsible 
for that measure of loss and change which he or his 
agents unnecessarily occasion and which they alone 


“an prevent. 





SHIPPED by, (or received from) 


condition, to be transported by the Steamship 
parcel in one Steamer, from 


to call at any Port or Ports 


tranship the goods to their destination by any other steamship. 


customary, and to be Kept to-gether pro 
on one quay only or, steamers Angents 


receivers immediately ulter they have been properly piled up by steamer's A 


liberty to store such 


steamer 4nd deliver then only against of all incu 





Pr 


diately after arrival, and discharge day and night at more than one bert! 


each parcel of Lumber and or Logs to be delive: 
untill and at final discharge of steamer 1/— or fr. 1.25 


according to marks within three days after discharge latest, and watches to 


during the time of manipulation for account of the steamer or her Agents. 





the carrier may dischar; 


on the goods'shall be a lien thereon, 
ln case of any disaster involoing the discharge of dam 


the Owners of the said Cargo (or their Agents) and to the National 
rine Underwriters in New 
unfit for 


as shall be declared by two duly constituted Surveyors to 


mts | any, increase in bulk or weig 
have to pay watches at the rage of fr. 3.00 for 24 hours, and steamer's Agents have 
‘ods, how best they can, five days after final discharge of 


It is understood, that steamer has the right to commence discharging imme- 8 the 8] f 
h, but | the “napre shall be the market price at the port of destination on the last day of landing 

at one berth only by steamer's | of t 
Agents, who have to receive for discharging, piling up and watches, all comprised 
r i r Ton of 2200 lbs or 1000 
kilos as per Bill of Lading, or found at reweighing at rort of discharge. -~ Should 
the carrier have discharged goods mixed up, steamer’s Agents have syed = 
= n 
only uftcr all is classed and piled up ! — Harbour-rules and regulations to be ob- the owners, who have to accept, as well as the ieaisins 
served by ull parties concerned or they to be reponsible in case of not doing so. 
~ Weighing-expences are for account of the receiver, but control and watching 


The carrier has a lien on the goods for freight, all fines or damage the ship or 
cargo may incur or suffer by reason of incorrect or insufficient marking of packa- 
ges and.or pieces, or description. — Should the ship be prevented fromreaching her 

b blockad the goods into 
the nearest available and safe Port, depot or place, and such discharge shall be 
deemed a final delivery under this contract and all the expences thereby incurred 


at an: 
short of Europe, immediate notice shall be given by the Montes oabis Agent 
a- * teak 
ork, who are hereby authorized to, and shall at once, cate port or berth, and tere Sonera: me 
one or other, demand a Surrender on anes terms of all such damaged Cargo, 


in apparent good order and 
, or other Steamers, but always the whole 
to the Port of -with liberty 


pieces (Bundles) of Lumber (Logs) said by Shipper to weigh ; tbs 


Under Deck, being marked and numbered as per margin (weight, measurement, quality, contents and value unknown) 
and to be delivered from ship's tackle, (where carrier's responsibility ceases) in like good order and condition at the Port 


of of sO near thereto as she may safely get and always lie afloat. unto Order of shipper 
he or they paying freight in cash, on arrival at Port of Discharge, in exchange for delivery order of Steamer'’s Agent, without 
discount, at current rates of exchange for short sight drafts according to last official quotations; if freight and charges be ia 
American currency, same be first reduced at $ 480 per & sterling, and the Sterling amount to be paid by the receivers at 
current rate of exchange for Bankers bills on London at 8 days sight, nothwithstanding all customs and regulations of the 
Port of Discharge to the contrary; on the said-goods at the rate of... . Raat vale sahara 
per hundred (100) pounds on actual Gross-weight shipped, and with charges as per Margin, however the carriar has the 
faculty to demand reweighing at Port of Discharge, if necessary 

It is mutually agreed that the ship shall have liberty to sail with or without pilots, to tow and assist vessels in distress; to deviate for the purpose 
of saving life or property; that the carrier shall have liberty to convey goods in lighters to and from the ship at the risk of owners of the goods; and 
in case the ship shall put into port of refuge, or be prevented from any cause from ing or i 


r 


in the ordinary course of her voyage, to 





1 P 


It is also mutually agreed, that the carrier shull not be liable for the act of God, enemies, pirates, robbers, thieves, vermin, barratry of Masters and 
mariners, restraints of princes and rulers or people, or any other cause of higher power andor beyond his control! — This Bill of Luding signed by the 
Master or Steamer’s-Agent shall be conclusive evidence against the ship-owner that the above-mentioned number of goods packages and or pieces have been 
received and it is understood not to be signed except for cargo already on board, or actually delivered into steamer's custody! Lots of cargo not 
permitted to be devided or carrier to pay extra-charges and experices only. 

The ship-owner is not bound to exercise his lien on cargo for General-average. 

At port of discharge goods to be received on quay by steamers Agents, as 
ly in one or two, or utmost three lots, 
ve to reimburse real and proved extra- 
costs and charges to the receivers for not doing so!— Goods not received by 


ded, at once make such Surrender; and if any portion of such tet be not de- 
manded within ro days of the completion of such servey, it may bg sold at auction 
for account of whom it may concern. owage 
Also, that full freight is pee on by oy oe goods; but no freight is due on 
i t caused by the absorption of water during the voyage. 
for freight and charges, th 


It on a sale of the —— at destinati e r 
; rier shall be entitled to recover the 


fail to cover said treight and charges, the 
i from the shipper. ‘ ie 
In the event of claims for short delivery when the ship reaches her destination, 


cargo, less all anges saved, ; ‘ 

Alldisputes under. this Bill of Lading arising at port of discharge, where the 
sum in dispute or damages claimed is not more than % So,— are tobe settled by 
arbitration at port of delivery in the manner customary t steamet's Agents 
are hereby authorized to name their arbitrator immediately, and without consultin 
h arbitration as final a 


binding. 

Fins contract shall be governed by the Law of the Flag of the vessel carrying 
t is, except that al Aver: shall be adjusted according to York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1890, and the shi t ribed herein is made subject to all the 


terms and provisions of, and all the exemptions from liability contained in the Act 
of Congress of the United States, approved on the 13th day of February, 1893. In 
accepting this Bill of Lading, the Shipper, Owner and Consignee of the Goods, and 
the Holder ot the Bill of tpltes agree to be bound by all its stipulations, excep- 
tions and conditions, whether wrjtten, stamped or printed, as fully as if they were 
all signed by such Shi , Owner, Consignee or Holder. Any tule custom or regu- 
lation of the port of discharge to the contrary notwithstanding. Z 7 
Should the ship on arrival at destination bé unable to port or discharging 


berth on account ot ice or frost, she shall have privi of proceeding to nearest 
vat the same 4s if discharged 
at port or berth to which she was o7 


This Bill of Lading, duly endorsed, is to be given up to the Steamer's-Agents 





under deck to 


extent as to make its for in the same vessel 





ALL RISK OF FIRE OR FLOOD WHILE GOODS ARE ON THE DOCK TO BE BORNE BY SHIPPERS. 


In witness whereof, the Master or Agent of said steamer has ‘affirmed to. 


rt of discharge or declared by them to be damaged to such an 
h judicial; one 


in exchange for their usual delivery-order when paying freight — In case 
reweighing goods at port of Sain 20 (two-t of freight-amount to be 





; r p paid i i ainder goods from quay. 
of the said Surveyors to be appointed by the Master, and the other bythe National Taree penny peg tad any goods, which p deed i 
Board of Marine Underwriters, and in Case o: di ce, an umpire to be mutually being insurance ; nor for any claim, notice of which is not given before 
agreed upon by the aforesaid Surveyors, and failing “g it in ay ce the removal of ‘the goods from the Quay. ‘Also that freight will not be 
ment of umpire, then an umpire to be appointed by the resident of the New-York goods lost or not lost. 

Produce Exchange, and the Master shall on such damaged Cargo beingso deman- : 


Bills of Lading all of this 


tenor and date, one of which being accomplished and given up to the carrier, the others to stand void. 


Dated... 


SMe Cpt Miinina 


THE PROPOSED «FAIR PLAY” BILL OF LADING. 





There is nothing in any other form of legal docu- 
ment now in use so arbitrary and unreasonable in 
every particular as the average steamship bill of lad- 
ing covering merchandise for export; and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Bugisch and his confreres abroad, 
as well as the National Hardwood Lumber Exporters’ 
Association in this country, may succeed in_ their 
efforts to bring ship owners to a realization of the 
good to all concerned that will necessarily attach to 
a reasonable revision of present methods, which stop 
little short of putting a premium upon dishonesty 
and wilful and malicious damage and destruction of 
property. Mr, Bugisch’s model bill of lading is repro- 
duced below, minus the wide blank margin with space 
for descriptive marks, memorandum of freight charges, 
ete., and which in addition to the usual notice regard- 
ing shipment of dangerous commodities bears the title 
indicated in the first paragraph above. 


Trouble with a Familiar Ring—305. 


Three weeks ago in this department I referred to the 
forthcoming visit to this country of Herr Carl Gartner, 
of Hamburg, Germany, the famous lumberman-lawyer, 
who has had more litigation over lumber matters with 
operators upon this side and at home than perhaps any 
other Jumberman in the world. Judging from the numer- 
ous and vexatious legal disputes in which Mr. Gartner 
has involved himself and others who have had business 
relations with him, it appears to be the delight of his 
heart to be so oc inied, 

The following vo.nmunication has just been received, 
being a matter of :ecord in the Common Pleas court of 
Montgomery county, Ohio, filed October 9. 


COMMON PLEAS CouRT, MONTGOMERY CoUNtTY, Onto, 
Cart Gartner, Plaintiff, 


vs. 
W. H. Crawford et al., 
Defendants. 
Answer and Cross Petition. 

Now come the defendants, William H. Crawford, John 
McGregor and Edward Canby, partners as Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby, and deny that as such partners they are 
indebted to plaintiff on an account in the sum of $636.61, 
as set forth in his amended petition, and deny that they are 
indebted to plaintiff in any sum whatever, and deny that 
they ever had any such transaction with the plaintiff as 
set forth in exhibit A in his amended petition, and deny that 
the matter set forth in exhibit A is a proper subject of book 
account, or of an account sales, and deny all of the allega- 
tions set forth in the amended petition of plaintiff, and ask 
that plaintiff's amended petition be dismissed with costs, 

Second. Said defendants, William H. Crawford, John 
McGregor and Kdward Canby, say that they were partners 
doing business under the name of Crawford, McGregor & 
Canby on or about November 6, 1894; that on November 6, 
1894, they contracted with plaintiff to deliver to him five 
carloads of persimmon logs at the rate of $20 a ton, a ton 
being 2,240 pounds, less the railway and steamship freight, 
amounting to $1,310; that said five carloads of persimmon 
logs weighed 102 tons; that the plaintiff is a resident of 
and does business in Hamburg, Germany, and that said logs 
were duly shipped and delivered to him pursuant to the 
terms of said contract ; that there is now due and owing the 
defendants, Crawford, McGregor & Canby, from said plaintiff 
by reason of said contract the sum of $2,040, less railway 
and steamship freight, —— to $1,510, to-wit: the sum 
“ $730, with interest thereon from the first day of June, 


Said defendants, Crawford, McGregor & Canby, further 
say that prior to November 6, 1894, they had business rela- 
tions with said plaintiff, Carl Gartner, and shipped persim- 
mon logs to said Carl Gartner at his place of business in 
meets ip 2 Germany, and that said Carl Gartner paid them 
for said logs the sum of $20 a ton, a ton being 2,240 pounds, 
less railway and steamship freight; that in making the sale 
to said Carl Gartner, set forth herein, said Gartner agreed 
to pay as much if not more than accounted for by him in 
the first sale; that it was understood between the plaintiff 
and the defendant that said logs should be paid for on deliv- 
ery at Hamburg, or within a reasonable time therafter; that 
June 1, 1895, was a reasonable time thereafter. Defendants 
say that they never authorized the plaintiff to incur any 
expense on account of said shipment, except the railway and 
steamship freights; that all marine insurance, weighing 
expenses, declaration, cutting expenses, discounts, fees, com- 
missions, interest and yard charges, set forth in the account 
attached to plaintiff's petition, were incurred by the plaintiff 
at his own risk and upon his own responsibility without any 
authority frem these defendants and without their knowledge 
and consent. : 

Said defendants further say that at the time of making 
the sale on November 6, 1894, they supposed the plaintiff 
was an honorable and upright business man; but they have 
since learned that he is wholly insolvent and has been for 
years, and was at the date of said sale; and that it is his 
custom to solicit shipments of lumber and hardwood products 
to him in Germany, from this country, and make a correct 
accounting of the first shipment for the purpose of inducing 
customers in America to make a second shipment; and that 
said plaintiff in all cases after obtaining a second shipment 
refuses and neglects to promptly pay for the same and 
appropriates the goods to his own use. 


The petition goes on to allege that the present was 
only another instance of his working the same plan, and 
that the plaintiff’s reputation for that sort of thing 18 
“notorious,” and other radical statements such as law- 
yers are wont to make in their advocacy of a cause. 


Mr. Carl Gartner’s Amended Petition— 3006. 

Mr, Gartner’s amended petition against Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby, after identifying the defendants, 
alleged that there was due Gartner from them $136.61 
bearing 6 percent interest from May 8, 1897, on an 
account of exhaustive comprehensiveness, a copy of which 
is shown below, and the petition is followed by the cus- 
tomary affidavit from ‘his attorney to the effect that 
Gartner is not a resident of Ohio and that the petition 
as alleged is believed to be true. We have not in our 
possession the original petition and consequently cannot 
give details other than those indicated below. 

Messrs Crawford, McGregor & Canby, Dr. to Carl (Gartner. 


Account sale of goods shipped per steamer Canadia, Call- 
— 4 Hamburg; sold for your account and risk to; 


; r. 
August 2—Erik Meyer, 1 log persimmon, 
SOK. a M. 5p. 50 K ex a. ; $ 


7.04 

" JO. wcvcccccre i. 

June 26—R. Darkow, 3 logs 867 K. a M. st 
Sg Se gd. HRP Basil 20.64 
June 26—A. Pfannhauser, 1 log persim- J 
mon, 158 K. a M. 6 50 K ex yd....... 4,37 

October 16—Ign. ge Sohne, 18,370 

per. a M. 140 1000 Ba M. 257180, _ 2 
allowance of 900 pds. M. 126........ . 582,38 
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November 9—Heinr Genzel, 1000 p. per. 





Be 1k 4.6.6 pda Seedne Nae bean ee 52.11 
1896. 
April 23—-Charles Lisch, 38 pes. 45 m 311 
ft. a M. 160 p. 424 ft. delivered Ham- 
DE  weceenen cee chebenetess oaewmad 27.94 
June 11—-Johann Kraus, 6 logs pers. 55 
wt. 0 WE: DO ee, fC Sik conc tacee ces 4.93 
June 30—BH. Schweing, Wwe 30 pes. pers. 
ROS Ft. G Te. 2D. GRO Boece cecescesc 17,21 
September 15—B. Schweing, Wwe 100 pes. 
oe ee oe errs 49.05 
June 1—Fried Erdmann, 5 pes. pers. 34 
EG. 0 BE, 366. GOiY. GOtGicc cc cicceuses 3.14 
November 14—E. Thieme & Co., 22 pes. 
ae ee Ree reee 12.93 
September 19—Mulder Co., 50 pes pers. 
ee a I ee crmivintecavacecenne 31.35 
1897. 
April 14—Horynch Sohne, 1041 pes. pers. 
No. 4 18501 M. c a M. 160, 800 pes. No. 
2 GUE ft. AM. 126 @ Ey BM... 6 ciscvece 1,189.88 
$2,002.92 
1895. Dr. 
February 21—Freight to Hamburg...... $ 266,37 
March 5—Freight to Hamburg.......... 1,024.98 
April 1—Quay expenses..............0. 8.38 
April 1—Weighing expenses..........:. 16.69 
April 1—Marine insurance.............. 9.12 
BOP I--DGCIGFSRON ccccccctccnsvccces 1.71 
July 1—Cutting expenses............... 70.10 
July 15—Cutting expenses.............. 38.49 
November 13—Cutting expenses......... 48.26 
December 18—Cutting expenses......... 204.89 
December 13—Freight genzel........... 21.88 
December 31—Discount ................ 8.15 
1897—May 8—Discount .............. 23.80 
1895—December 31—-Duty—yard charges 341.65 
—o 31-—Duty—yard charges 42.20 
1897. 
May 8—Freight to Liestaobl........... 184.59 
May 8—River insurance................ 1.98 
PERS G—-=- TOTS CHAVEE c6 ec bo csiscuceuces 15.66 
1896. 
December 31—-Freight to Gera. & Dusseld .75 
December 31—Int. on balance........... 90.30 
1895. 
December 31—Int. on balance........... 28.50 
December 31-—Banker’s commission, 1 
NINE <uc's bard's eS eeGAeee. SHRM A ees 20.00 
= 31—-My commission, 5 percent. 102.04 
1897. 
May 8—Interest on above amounts to 
EEE. Venda Res oe eRe RR eae 69.04 
TON Leswcweciee deeteendeneelere $2.640.06 
002.92 
ONE isos tweaesce Sepedia $ 636.61 


The arithmetical reader will observe at once the 
errors in both the above footings and in the final sub- 
traction, which are reproduced, however, verbatim et 
literatim. Inasmuch as the above case is now in the 
throes of legal adjudication its merits and demerits 
are not made the subject of comment here. Herr Gart- 


ner is visiting the trade at the east and will doubtless 
J. E. D. 


be heard from later. 














THE SITUATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Oct. 8.—It is satisfactory to 
know that the supplies of sawn pitch pine logs from 
the gulf ports show a diminution from those of August. 
Then nearly 11,000,000 feet arrived; for September a 
little under 7,750,000 feet. Even this reduced quantity 
has proved too much for the market to swallow, with 
the result that stocks have increased by 2,750,000 feet. 
Importers have faced the situation manfully and stimu- 
lated inland deliveries of easy prices. The result was 
to lighten the market of 7,000,000 feet. ‘This caused a 
slight rebound in prices toward the close of the month 
for not only spot stock but for future arrivals. Of the 
latter it can only be said that business is restricted by 
the abnormal marine freight rates, owners of sailing 
vessels as well as steamships holding out for extreme 
prices. In the last letter was pointed out how they 
fortified themselves in their demands upon the increased 
cost of coal. Well, coal has not gone down in value since 
ther and time has placed owners one month nearer the 
cotton shipping season. Timber charters will be left 
alone and preference given to cotton and grain. It is 
therefore not an unreasonable conclusion to arrive at 
that future supplies of sawn logs will diminish in vol- 
ume, “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” and it 
would at once strengthen the market for sawn logs 
in every. direction. 

Pitch Pine Prices and Importations. 


_A small sailing vessel arrivéd here from Jacksonville, 
Va., with a ¢argo of pitch pine lumber on consignment 
to Thomas B. Neale & Co., of this city, who have sold 
it on terms which have not been made public The import 
of pitch pine lumber was large for September, totalling 
ip to 2,268,000 feet, but the consumption was better 
by 120,000 feet. Nevertheless the stock is quite heavy 
‘nough—2,544,000 feet—as other cargoes are on the way 
here. Prices rule very firm for all dimensions of prime 
pitch pine lumber, but there is no room for consignments 
of inferior quality; only first class, well seasoned wood 
is suitable for British markets. Even in first class ship- 
ments there are always rejects, whether they have beer 
put in the cargo purposely or through inadvertence, for 
Which claims are made and some allowance in price 
granted. 

Oak Trade Conditions, 


_ Business in oak lumber was large last month, the 
import of planks for wagon building reaching 2,436,000 


feet. Much of it was first class, cut to special sizes 
amd shipped from the United States under contracts. 
One satisfactory feature about last month’s business is 
that a very large proportion of the arrivals went direct 
up the country to railway centers and wagon contractors. 
Some improvement in prices showed itself for strictly 
first class planks of standard railway dimensions. This, 
however, has not affected the value of the old stock, 
which is away down at the bottom. Some of this grade 
of stuff could be bought at 30 cents a cubie foot, a ruin- 
ous price after ocean freight, dock charges, insurance 
and accumulated interest are to be deducted. Low as 
the price is, it is thought the shippers or their agents 
on this side feel more anxious about finding buyers than 
accepting even that figure. 


Walnut Requirement. 


The letter of September 4 advised that it would be 
gratifying to observe a diminutiom in the imports of 
black walnut logs. That desire has been gratified and 
imports have moderated in quantity, but still there is a 
scarcity of logs of high quality. It is for this grade 
only that inquiries are made, and for such high prices 
could be obtained. But this does not seem to come along 
to the British markets and nothing but inferior logs, 
rough, knotty, misshapen pieces, appear to be consigned 
to Liverpool. The financial results in many cases must 
be most disappointing to the shippers. Walnut boards 
and planks of either prime or first quality would find 
ready sale if of good widths. Dealers in red gum (satin 
walnut) should avoid this market; they should not send 
either logs or lumber; it is not wanted. Some improve- 
ment in poplar (canary whitewood) is apparent, but 
only for fresh sound logs of, say, 20 inches and upward 
deep and well squared up. 

Some demand exists for hickory logs, especially for 
second growth of 8 to 12 inches diameter, but it is essen- 
tial that they should be fresh and clean. Dry, brown 
logs are of no use and can be sold only at a loss to the 
shipper. Stave makers should send no consignments 
here; the market is full of all descriptions and prices 
are down. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, OnT., Oct. 15.—The Georgian Bay Lumber 
Company is putting in the foundation for a new and 
large saw mill. 

Graham, Howe & Co., lumbermen of Fort William, Ont., 
will build two new tugs during the coming winter, for 
use in their Jumber operations, oe 

W. R. Calder, of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, has gone to 
Hamilton Inlet, on the Labrador coast, in connection 
with a project to establish saw and pulp mills there. 

The imperial war office is making inquiries here for 
large quantities of supplies for the troops engaged in 
China. The militia department at Ottawa has already 
purchased several thousand cords of wood, 128 cubic 
feet to the cord, which are to be dispatched as soon as 
possible to Wei Hai Wei. The wood was all bought in 
British Columbia. 

A project is now on foot in this city to erect a large 
pulp mill, to take the place of one of the large Chau- 
diere lumber industries burned out in the great fire of 
April last. H. K. Egan, of the Hawkesbury Lumber 
Company, and W. C. Edwards, M. P., of the W. C. 
Edwards Company, of Ottawa, have secured the water 
power property upon which the Hull Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill stood at a purchase price said to be 
$150,000. 

The first of the several New Ontario exploration par- 
ties sent out by the Ontario government has returned 
and has informally reported the results of the trip to the 
commissioner of crown lands. The party ‘started out 
from Grassett Station, on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, and traveled north and east for nearly 300 miles 
along the Moose river, turning back when only about six 
days’ journey from James bay. They found an almost 
unlimited amount of pulp timber, such as spruce and 
poplar, also plenty of white wood and tamarack, besides 
a little red and white pine and cedar. 

General Division Freight Agent A. White, of the 
Grand Trunk railway, has returned from a trip through 
northern Ontario and reports a great increase in activity 
in lumber, particularly for export via Montreal. The.rail- 
way company’s yards all through that district are filled 
with cars for this great increase in traffic. For the 
past two months dealers have turned in few orders owing 
to the belief that lumber would drop in price, but orders 
are now coming in very fast and mills will be taxed to 
their utmost capacity to fill the demand for export lum- 
ber. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


The city of Parana in South America is furnishing 
large quantities of native pine to Rio de Janeiro and 
the River Plate. This pine is very abundant and very 
strong and elastic. Tests made at the government rail- 
road shops of Belgium indicate that it is 20 percent 
stronger than Swedish yellow pine and much harder 
than English pitch pine. The shipment between 1896 
and 1899 to Rio de Janeiro amounted to 330,168 pieces, 
valued at 1,020,000 milreis, or approximately $500,000. 

A cargo recently cleared from Vancouver, B. C., for 
London, carried 1,512,000 feet of lumber below decks, the 
largest cargo ever loaded below decks on any sailing ves- 
sel on the Pacific coast. 

There was a recent curious decision at Antwerp re- 
garding the technical meaning of the word “baratry” 
in a bill of lading written in English. According to 
English law the word signifies a wrongful act of the 
master of the ship, tending to the injury of the owner 


of the cargo, while in French the corresponding word, 
baraterie, does not necessarily mean a crime but mere- 
ly a mistake or error. The court decided in favor of 
the French interpretation, and the purchasers of the 
timber in question were compelled to — thirty-six 
standards less than was specified in the bill of lading, 
while at the same time paying freight upon them. The 
matter has been appealed and the outcome of the case 
is awaited with much interest by shippers. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club would like it understood that out of 
town visitors are always made welcome at the monthly 
meetings and dinners of the club, and any dealer will 
chaperone a diffident stranger on the evening of the 
second Tuesday of any month. 

M. B. Farrin, T. B. Stone and T. J. Moffett, the Lum- 
bermen’s Club committee having in charge the coming 
entertainment of the committee from the Ohio Vafley 
Improvement Association, have that matter vigorously 
in hand and are working zealously in support of the 
proposed plan of the Ohio committee to deepen the river 
at and near this point six or seven feet, the advan- 
tages of which to lumbermen will readily be seen. 

Thomas P. Egan is back from the Paris exposition, 
laudably jubilant over the capture of the grand prize by 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Company. The company’s dis- 
play of woodworking machinery, located in the vicinity 
of that of American lumber, was paid the exceptional 
compliment of a four hours’ interested investigation by 
the jury of award. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, while admitting a momentary 
seasonable dullness in trade, says that it is better than 
he has ever known before at a period just prior to a 
presidential election, 

The regular monthiy meeting of the Carriage Makers’ 
Club was held last Thursday night at the Grand hotel, 
with fifty members present. W. J. Haynes, of Chicago, 
J. H. Cody, Urbana, and Charles W. Catheart, Car- 
thage, Ohio, were elected members. The banquet and 
program of entertainment were highly enjoyed. 

Will Hanna, with Wiborg, Hanna & Co., J. H. Rob- 
erts, with Nicola Bros., and G. C. Ehrmann, with Ben- 
nett & Witte, are very much and very pleasantly in evi- 
dence in the local trade. 

J. Watt Graham is satisfied that business might be 
worse and then not hopeless by any means, a sentiment 
practically indorsed by Myron Banning. 

Leland G. Banning is just back from a rather pro- 
tracted trip to West Virginia. 

The first edition of 5,000 copies of the monthly book- 
let calling attention to Cincinnati’s advantages as a 
lumber market has been printed and the total number 
subscribed for by members of the Lumbermen’s Club. 











FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Oct. 15.—During the week there 
was a very decided improvement throughout this entire 
market. Receipts of lumber for the past six days were 
about 16,000,000 feet, much the largest for the same 
number of days any time this season. Indications now 
point to an early closing of navigation, but as near as 
can be learned there is but little more lumber to come to 
this market. Many dealers express themselves as in- 
different whether they take in any more or not, their 
yards being already pretty well filled up. Under such a 
state of things it does not look as if lumber freights 
could advance very materially this fall. Prices all along 
the line are steady and on some things a slight advance 
is noted. Demand for lath and shingles during the 
past week was exceedingly good. Some yards are en- 
tirely out of No. 1 white pine lath. 

Our “Home Week’s” festivities proved to be a great 
success. Thousands of strangers were in the city during 
the entire week. Each evening for the entire week 
darkness was turned into day by the thousands of elec- 
trie lights in all the down town streets. Clevelanders 
are now more proud of their city, if possible, than ever 
before, and certainly possess exclusively many things 
they have a right to be proud of. 

A scarcity of cars is complained of by all the whole- 
sale yards, none of the roads appearing to have suffi 
cient to supply the demand for lumber and all the other 
outgoing shipments. Local shipments of lumber in small 
lots never were so numerous, some roads taking out 
whole train loads daily. 

One of the best indications of a better country trade 
of late is the hurry with which all want their goods 
shipped. Many of the out of town dealers came to the 
city last week, taking advantage of the numerous excur- 
sions inaugurated for “Home Week” to see the sights 
and look over the lumber market. A large number of 
orders were placed for prompt shipment. 

P. L. Webb, of the Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warren, Ohio, was a guest of Guy Gray at the lumber- 
men’s lunch room on Friday. W. G. Watson, of the 
Lebanon Lumber Company, Lebanon, Ky., lunched with 
H. C. Christy on Thursday. 

The new planing mill of the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany is nearly completed and will be running in full 
blast within a few days. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., who is in 
Cairo, Ill., looking after his interest in the Three States 
Lumber Company, is expected home some time this week. 

The funeral of Mrs. Wm. Teare, wife of William 
Teare, of Potter-Teare & Co., took place on Saturday 
afternoon. 
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Salt in Shed Alleys. 

We all want to do away with the least particle of dust 
in our shed alleys if possible. We don’t want it flying 
over the lumber. We don’t want to be uncomfortable 
by the dust that is kicked up when men and teams 
are working in the sheds. There are alleys which closely 
resemble ash heaps. We dudes with nicely polished boots 
can’t go the length of them without being obliged to 
part with another dime for a fresh shine. Then it speaks 
so well for a lumberman to have everything in ship 
shape. When he has a good shed, with the alleys as 
dusty as a public highway, it does not look as though 
he had quite finished his job. A few loads of gravel or 
cinders would have made it better. 

All yard men are not advocates of using salt in alleys. 
There are those who have used it and say the idea that 
it will down dust is a humbug. These men are very 
likely mistaken; at any rate their assertion is too 
sweeping. They probably did not properly apply the salt. 

Much as you may imagine I am a thinkless being, 
[ really do think every day, in a way, about the prob- 
lems which are associated with the lumber business. I 
have been curious to know who first conceived the idea 
of sprinkling salt in alleys. No doubt if came about 
by accident. A belief that it was deliberately figured out 
can hardly be entertained. You see it is an odd propo- 











‘For horses to eat.”’ 


sition, anyhow. When the heading, as it stands above, 
had been clicked off on the typewriter, my wife was 
called in and asked what she thought such a thing could 
mean; Why lumbermen should put salt in their shed 
alleys? “Why, I suppose it is for horses to eat!” she 
said. Select a hundred novices and every one of them 
would say something like that; the thought would not 
enter their heads that dust could be overcome by salt. 

PD. E. Baker, of Traer, Ia., does not claim to have orig- 
inated the idea, but to me it really looks as if he is too 
modest in the matter. He may not have carried the 
experiment into effect first—that is another proposition. 
There is such a thing as an inventor, and an original in- 
ventor. If Mr. Baker is not the original inventor it is 
to be hoped that the man who is will let it be known. 

This is the story told by the Traer lumberman: About 
ten years ago a fire that burned out other interests 
reached his yard. To save the salt in a nearby ware- 
house the barrels were rolled out on the ground. A 
presbyterian minister who was watching the fire re- 
marked to Mr. Baker that he had read somewhere that 
if salt was thrown over wood it would prevent it from 
burning. Mr. Baker counted the barrels so he would 
know how much salt he would have to pay for and in- 
structed his men to break them open and shovel their 
contents over the lumber piles. This being done the 
firemen were asked to turn the hose on the salted lum- 
ber, which they did, and the piles were saved. 

“That was about the wettest and heaviest lumber 
anybody ever saw,” said Mr. Baker, when relating the 
incident. “I sold much of it for sheds, and the cattle 
came near eating it up. When they wanted salt they 
would go and lick the boards. For a long time after 
the fire I noticed the ground that had been saturated 
with salt water remained damp. It then came to me 
that a sprinkling of salt would keep the dust down 
between lumber piles.” 

When Mr. Baker erected that big brick shed of his, 
mention of which was made in these columns last week, 
he filled in his alleys with gravel and cinders, working in 
a barrel of salt in each alley, and though that was a 
year ago last July last week you could have rolled the 
entire length of both alleys in your dress suit and there 
would not have been a particle of dry dust on it when 
you got up. Mr. Baker says the result is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 

Tnere is a precaution which must be taken around 
these alleys which have received the salt treatment, 
however. If lumber is piled along the edges of them, as 
it often is before it is put in the bins, the bottom boards 
soon become damp. Not long ago I was in an alley that 
was so piled with lumber that a team could hardly drive 
through, and the bins were not full, either. That man’s 
alley ought to be sprinkled with salt so he would have 





to put his lumber where it belonged. You will probably 
agree with me that an alley is not fit piling ground. 


A Labor Saving Device. 


We lumbermen who have so many times gone to bed 
with tired legs and aching backs have longed for easier 
ways of doing our work. We do not take any too much 
comfort if we use all the conveniences possible in our 
occupations. I am a thorough believer in labor savers. 
By the time we are 70 or 80 years old we have done 
about enough work for one man, notwithstanding we 
may not have done it by main strength and awkward- 
ness. That man is not entirely sane who does not want 
as easy a time as is consistent with the successful prose- 
cution of his business. Over in Illinois I saw a yard man 
who was piling some timbers, and he went at it as if 
there were not such a thing as ingenuity or inventive 
genius in the world. After he had gotten through lift- 
ing the timbers, one on top of the other, he sat down on 
a pile of lumber to talk for a few minutes, and if he 
was not a played out individual you never saw one. The 
perspiration streamed down his face, and he was so 
exhausted that he panted like a race horse. That is 
no way to treat ourselves. We are a finer piece of ma- 
chinery than that expensive watch of yours, and worth 
more than a thousand watches. And no doubt you are 
so caretul of your watch that you will not open it to let 
your little boy see the wheels, afraid that a particle of 
dust may get into the works. By and by this man will 
get stiff with rheumatism, be ordered off to some mineral 
spring and spend a hundred times more money than it 
would have cost him to hire a man to share the lifting 
with him. 

The other day I saw shingles stored in the second 
story of a shed. An odd place it was. The yard man 
explained the advantage of it. “They are as easily put 
there as anywhere,” said he. “We haul in big loads 
from the cars, and I don’t know as it is any more work 
to pile them there than it is outdoors. Then when we 
come to load up a customer we run a board down to the 
wagon and slide the shingles down.” If my penmanship 
was not so wretched I would have written out a chromo 
and given it to this man. 

The little device I started to write about is precisely 
the shape of many a window cleaner you have seen. Put 
whiskers on it, and it would be a brush with which win- 





“Sometimes you crawl over them.” 


dows could be washed. It is composed of a handle, a 
head piece and two braces. My artistic genius makes it 
Ieok on paper like the accompanying cut. With the 
strip for the handle you are mechanic enough to make 
one of them in ten minutes. Maybe you cannot guess 
what you could do with such a thing in your shed. It 
will save you wearing your shoe taps off and humping 
your back when you are piling lumber. You have un- 
doubtedly reached the conclusion that much of the 
lumber that is piled in your shed ought to be stuck. 
There is safety in this sticking, notwithstanding the 
boards may be fairly dry. Ordinarily when you are 
piling you go over to the other end of the pile—some- 
times have to crawl over there—to place the lath. 
With this simple little implement you are not obliged to 
do this. You need not: go away from the front end of 
the pile at all, You shove on the board, lift it up, put 
your stick on the board under it, and with this little 
apparatus shove the stick back just where you want it. 
Try it once and you would think it did not lack much 
of taking the place of a man. 


Handy for Driver. 


You no doubt believe in having lumber receipted for 
when it is delivered. I have seen but one yard man who 
did not think it was the proper thing, and strange to say 
he is one of the best retail men in this state, or any 
other. 

I was hanging around a yard one rainy afternoon, and 
when the driver came in from a trip he fumbled in his 
pockets with his wet and dirty fingers and brought out 
a piece of paper that was folded about three times, and 
which for moisture and dirt about tallied with the 
driver’s hands. This was more than two years ago, but 
it was recalled to mind last week when I saw a little 
appliance which overcomes the objections named above, 
and which it seems to me is well worth the money. It 
is an aluminum binder made on purpose for drivers to 
carry. It will accommodate a blank 4x7 inches and by 
means of a spring in the back tightly holds any papers 
which may be placed in it. When a bill is sent to a job 
the items are written on a blank, the file, or binder, in- 


closing it is given to the driver, who presents it to the 
proper person, who attaches his name to the memoran- 
dum. There is no removing the blank from the file; 
the man who signs for the material has a smooth sur- 
face on which to write; the driver snaps the cover 
together, returning it to the office, the bill without dirt 
or crease and in as good order as it was when taken 
away. Then if your driver happens to be a 16 to 1 man 
he will carry the aluminum file around tickled as a 
child because it shines like silver. 

This apparatus is not exactly new, but that is not 
saying it will not be new to many of you. I have seen 
it in use in only one yard. 


Keeping the Poacher Out. 


The effect of the action of those dealers in Chicago 
ana elsewhere that we call “poachers,” and who so orten 
cause the yard men to sweat blood, is different on dif- 
ferent individuals. Once one of these dealers ships 
lumber into the territory of some yard men, those yard 
men at once apply to their local or general organization, 
and want to know what can be done to head off the vil- 
lains! I have heard a good many yard men talk about 
the poachers, and it seemed to me that very often it 
was random talk. The only way to keep them out is to 
keep them out. There is territory into which they never 
send a car. The dealers rise up and say, “Nay, nay, Mr. 
Poacher!” and the dealers carry the day. “I wouldn’t 
think I had learned my business,” said a yard man, 
“if I couldn’t keep the poachers out of my town. How 
do I do it? Keep on good terms with the contractors, 
These contractors know every time when there is any 
intention of shipping in a bill, and I believe it is rarely 
done except on their advice. A farmer who is going to 
build may get it into his head that he will send away 
for his lumber just as he often sends to supply houses 
for other goods, but he will not do it once in a million 
times without consulting his contractor or carpenter, 
That is where I get in my work, by being on good terms 
with the contractor. If he says to the farmer that the 
poacher will manipulate the grades, which he often 
does, or that the bill will run over or under the require- 
ments and he will have lumber left over, or be obliged to 
fill in from the local yards, which nine times in ten 
occurg one way or the other, the farmer is discouraged. 
‘See’ the contractor? Well, I had rather ‘see’ him to 
the tune of several dollars than to have a car of lumber 
shipped in from the outside. If I couldn’t play check- 
ers with the poachers I would throw up the sponge.” 

A very prominent retail man recently said, “So far as 
the business of these men is concerned, if they sell to 
consumers only and do not pretend to sell to the retail 
trade it is perfectly legitimate, as I look at it, but that 
is not saying that I want them as competitors. Not one 
of them has ever made a shipment here, but to keep 
them out I have been obliged to sell many. bills at small 
profit.” 

This yard man voices my sentiments exactly. If 
these men want to sell lumber to consumers the constitu- 
tion of the United States says they may do so, but that 
is not saying we do not want them out of the way. We 
want the full swing of trade ourselves—but seeing they 
are in the way we must make the best of it. Selfishness 
is at the bottom of that great law of self preservation; 
consequently if we can fight the poacher off we are going 
to do it. 

The policy quoted above is that of positive, aggressive 
dealers who have been very successful in their business. 
There are others whose make-up does not fit them to take 
the bull by the horn in that way. <A not over confident 
yard man talked to me as though his business would 
go to the demnition bowwows because a couple of barn 
bills had been shipped into his territory. He thought 
it was the one deadly drawback to the lumber business. 
He was a young man, so I stroked my blond mustache 
and said to him that he should not be ready to give up 
the ghost at this early stage of the game. I told him 
that few men ever got to the top of the ladder without 
slipping back a rung now and then in rainy weather. It 








“This simple little implement.” 


was ascertained, however, that this dealer did not stand 
pat with the contractors of his town. Some of the very 
men who could be of service to him in these emergen- 
cies he had estranged. That won’t do, beloved. We 
must make friends of these contractors. In an office 
that was visited not long ago the cigars were handed 
out to three contractors who came in, one after the 
other, and, what was satisfying, the box was not re- 
turned to its place without being held out to me. I 
said to myself, “That yard man is a good fellow;” and 
do you not suppose the contractors thought the same 
thing? When you want to catch mice in a trap you bait 
it, don’t you? ’ 

This kind of talk, I am aware, will not go with certain 
yard men. Not a month ago I heard a dealer damning 
the contractors. He said the less he had to do with 
them the better; he wanted the farmers’ trade. On yen- 
eral principles I do not fancy this damning business, an 
I doubt if the wisest men damn anybody. Diplomacy, 
with rare exceptions, is better than swear words. The 
average contractor is as anxious to get along as smoothly 
and successfully with his work as the rest of us are. 
Make a composite man of those who are engaged in the 
different legitimate callings and each man would about 
fit the same mold. 

A Minnesota yard man once remarked to me that 4 
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certain contractor was one of the meanest men to whom 
he had ever sold lumber, yet he said he sold more to 
him than to any other man in town. “How do you get 
along with him?” was asked. ‘Watch him,” was the 
reply. 

Lending Lumber. 


You have no doubt been asked to loan your lumber and 
dimension piles. The retail lumberman is regarded as 
an accommodating mortal, and on occasions like fairs, 
festivals and the like his lumber may as well be pressed 
into service as not. It’s only boards that he deals in, 
and it doesn’t hurt those boards to be made into booths, 
tables and seats. At any rate that is the way the public 
is inclined to think. The yard man thinks differently; 
still, first and last he lends a great deal of lumber for the 
purpose of keeping peace in the family. The great buyiug 
family is very touchy over some matters, and we do not 
succeed in pleasing it any too well if we try our best. 

“Two years ago,” said the yard man, “I believe I was 
as provoked over the little matter of lending lumber as I 
have been for many years. At the fair our church people 
wanted to run an eating stand, and it was natural enough 
for them to come to me to borrow the lumber with which 
to build. Would I deliver it? Of course I would, for IT 
delivered lumber for everybody, so I took them over the 
lumber a-carpenter said they wanted. It rained on the 
afternoon of the last day of the fair, and the next morn- 
ing when I went over to get the stuff I saw a tough look- 
ing lot of lumber. Of course the roof boards were thor- 
oughly wet. They had made a floor of a portion of the 
boards, and this was covered with mud. The tables were 
besnieared with coffee, pie and other eatables. I gathered 
the lumber up and was half inclined to make a bonftre 
of it. Got nothing for the use of it? No, not even a 
thank.” 

“On what basis do you lend lumber?” a yard man was 
asked who was loading boards for some fakirs on the 
fair ground. “Only on one basis—cash down,” was the 
reply. “I don’t care who it is who wants te borrow jum- 
ber, he pays for it before it goes out of the yard. Then 
I am in a position to adjust my claims when it is 
returned. Now I don’t care how many nail holes and 
cracks are in these boards when these fellows are through 
with them, I will buy them back for just what they are 
worth to me. Then if they forget to return them I don’t 
rare the snap of my finger.” 

“T do not like to lend lumber but sometimes I do,” 
said another dealer. ‘I draw the line, however. When 
it is to go inside for seats or tables I let it go and take 
the chances, but when it is to be used outdoors, and is 
liable to be caught out in the rain the people who get it 
must be customers, and then it is understood that they 
must pay for any damage, and you can not think of 
many uses to which lumber can be put and not be dam- 
aged. Often when people borrow lumber they think that 
a few nail holes in it will do no harm, but these same 
people would not want to buy it at full prices with those 
holes in it. You see it makes a difference who is paying 
the bill.” 

Said another dealer: “Last Tuesday I had four loads 
of plank out in the park for seats, and I didn’t get a 
cent for the use of them and didn’t want a cent. I 
should like to haul them out there every day if used for 
the same purpose. The occasion? Political meeting. 
So-and-So spoke in the park from the music stand, and 
gee whiz! if he didn’t chuck the Bryanites so far into 
their holes that they will never dig out!” 

That man is evidently a partisan. 
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COUNTRY DEFIAND FAIR. 


MARYSVILLE, Mo., Oct. 13.—Here in our town there has 
been but little building going on this season, but notwith- 
standing that fact there has been considerable repairing and 
small additions. Our trade has run in jumps and spurts, 
while a year ago it ran with regularity and smoothness, 
keeping one busy all day and each day in the week; and 
now if we put in one busy day in the week we feel good. The 
adjoining towns report a good trade, all they can readily 
care for, and considerable figuring is being done, with good 
prospects. The country trade has kept fairly good, but 
prospects are not alluring for a good fall trade; yet we know 
of no reason why it should not be good if the crops have any- 
thing to do with trade, for our farmers have abundant crops 
and plenty of everything and are getting good prices for 
their products. They won’t even attend a political meeting 
this fall, a condition somewhat different from four years ago. 

As regards wholesale lumber prices, we get no concessions 
on white pine and are paying 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
more for yellow pine than we were thirty days ago, with 
prices on a much firmer basis than they have been since 
early in the spring. We have not come in contact with very 
much complaint about high prices, but from the conditions 
are inclined to think that the dealers are hesitating in going 
ahead on account of the advanced prices and are hoping that 
in the course of a few months they can buy cheaper. The 
payer hesitates for fear that if he does go ahead and build 
t possibly won’t be long until he could have bought cheaper, 
and so he thinks he will wait until next year. And so it 
80es, each one postponing until next year what he is not com- 
Delled to build this year. 

ConRAD & TOTTERDALF. 
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TRADE ONLY ONE-HALF AS MUCH. 


harETON, Barry Co., Micu., Oct. 13.—My trade is not one- 
ae What it was last year, and at present it seems to be 
y “or to a small amount of repair work with occasionally 
plete 1 ing house. Stocks in the hands of retailers are com- 
the 1 n this section, as the wholesalers have been urging 
: Aa on the trade on the theory that there would be 
ing me! trade and also because prices have been declin- 

* € bulk of my trade this season has been in the 


country. R 
T hope for the beste the future, all that I can say is that 


TRADE CONDITIONS REPORTED BY RETAILERS. 





Dealers in Eight States Describe Varied Conditions—General Agricultural Prosperity—Whole- 
sale Prices Believed to be at Bottom. 





Illinois Farmers Buying Lumber. 


CHILLICOTHE, ILu., Oct. 18.—The trade of our eight yards, 
which are all situated in the corn belt of Illinois, is, with 
one exception, ahead of last year. In fact, our trade so far 
this year has been highly satisfactory to us in every way. 
The yards with the largest proportion of country business 
show the largest increase in trade, demonstrating that our 
farmers are able and willing to buy lumber at present prices. 
We have no more fault found with prices now than when 
lumber was much cheaper. Men who are selling corn at 40 
cents a bushel and hogs at $5 a hundred are not disposed to 
quarrel with you on the price of lumber. 

Trade in the towns where most of the building is being 
done on borrowed money, has been more affected by the 
high prices and there has been a disposition to put off im- 
provments. We are carrying largely reduced stocks on 
account of the weakness in the wholesale market and are 
buying only as we need stock. We feel that the weakness in 
the market has largely been uncalled for and has resulted 
in the retailer letting the wholesaler take care of the burden 
of stock. We note a firmness in all strictly white pine No. 
2 and better, but norway pine will now always have to sell in 
competition with yellow pine, and is not so firm in price, and 
we think some existing ideas of the value of norway stump- 
age will have to be modified. The prospect for continued 
good business this fall seems to be all right as far as we can 
judge. H. & BE. F. Hunter. 


A Falling Off of One-Third. 


LINCOLN, Nes., Oct. 13.—As far as our business for this 
year is concerned, we do not think that our eighteen yards 
have done more than two-thirds of the business they did 
during the corresponding period of last year. We can 
hardly account for the decrease in business, as the farmers 
are certainly getting good prices for their live stock and 
also for their grain, but nevertheless our business has not 
been what we expected it to be for this season. In regard to 
wholesale prices, it looks to us as though prices for all kinds 
of lumber were considerably weaker than they were last 
year and that lists are not being well maintained. This 
applies to prices on shingles and coast products. 

Foster & SMIrH LUMBER COMPANY. 


Improving on Last Year. 


ABILENE, KANn., Oct. 16.—My trade compared with that of 
a year ago is a great deal better. The town demand I 
believe is about the same. I fully believe that a lot of 
building is being put off on account of the stiff prices. 
C. W. PARKER. 


Farmers’ Demands Inactive. 


AprRIAN, Micu., Oct. 15.—There seems to be a good stock 
of lumber, sash, doors ete. in the hands of the retailers in 
this locality, as good as or better than a year ago. The 
demand for building this fall is not as great as last season 
and prospects for the balance of the season are not flattering. 

Crops, with the exception of wheat, are excellent, never 
better, and are selling at fair prices; still, the farmers are 
buying but little lumber this fall, but we had an excellent 
trade during the spring and summer months. having sold 
more barn bills than for a long time before. City trade has 
been fairly good, principally repair work. Prices of hem- 
lock, white cedar shingles and some other items are on the 
decline. The traveling man is more in evidence than a year 
ago, which is an indication that the wholesaler is more 
anxious to sell than he was then. 

We believe the inactivity in building operations is due to 
the abnormal prices of the cheaper grades, principally hem- 
lock, and the only remedy is a decline in prices. We look 
for a better business next year if lumber is sold at a fair 
price, unless Mr. Bryan should be elected, of which we have 
no fears. A. Stevenson & Son. 


Making a Record in Volume. 


ExLwoop, INnp., Oct. 13.—We are having a good, steady 
trade at fair profit. Our volume of business will surpass 
that of all other years since we have been in business—1888. 
We think it is due to local conditions only. Owing to the 
fact that pricesranso high one year ago we had a two months’ 
lull in trade, City trade is good. Our country trade has 
been almost equal to all years combined as far back as 
1890. We expect a little slump in white pine and poplar 
prices, but think yellow pine prices have reached the bottom 
notch, ELWoop PLANING MILL COMPANY. 


Prospects Never Better. 


DeKas, ILu., Oct. 17.—In our opinion prospectS were 
never better for the retail lumbermen of this section than 
now. Crops are good with fair prices, money to be had at 
low interest, and the people generally feeling that the time 
of extremely low values is past. Our own trade has been 
good all the season ; fall trade better than a year ago, mostly 
city business, however, as county territory is small between 
towns. We find wholesale prices inclined to be easier than 
at any time since the high mark was reached last spring, and 
do not look for any increase in the white pine market as 
long as the yellow pine market is in the present condition. 

. Carter & MOSHER. 


Fall Trade Less Than the Average. 


Be.tevun, Micu., Oct, 16.—While trade has been about up 
to the average so far this season the prospects for fall 
trade are not so good. ‘Town trade has been much better 
than country trade this year, as farmers are doing but very 
little building. From my observation my opinion is that 
in almost all kinds of lumber there is a tendency toward 
lower prices, which condition we believe will prevail through 
the balance of the season. ‘The firm of Lege 4 & Bene- 
dict has been succeeded by F. M. MULVANY. 


Trade Good for Campaign Year. 


Cassopo.is, Micu., Oct. 13.—Trade has been very fair 
here this fall, especially so when the fact that it is a presi- 
dential campaign year is taken into account. There is very 
little talk here in regard to politics, which are seldom 
referred to. 

We think the retailers generally in this section have a 
larger stock on hand than they had a year ago. Most of the 
building that is one done is 2 oe a atagpeenidem gl 

little amon e farming communities. 
ae Renee . D. C. THICKSTUN. 


A Falling Off in Country Demand. 


DANVILLE, ILL., Oct. 13.—Trade is not so good as at this 
time last year, the town trade being probably up to the 
average, but the country demand shows quite a falling off. 
We have not noticed any firmness in lumber petene from the 
wholesale market lately, though if the republicans elect the 
president we will expect to see white pine boards and strips 
strengthen a little. Hooton Bros, 


Better Trade Than Last Year. 


BaTrLy Creek, Micu., Oct. 13.—Trade conditions here in 
the retail business are vey fair and in fact all dealers 
around here report a better trade than lagt year. The farm- 
ers are not buying heavily, but are doing some small repalir- 
ing, though owing to the failure of wheat crop they 


are feeling too poor to do more than they are actually 
obliged to do. 

Stocks in the hands of the retail dealers are smaller than 
last year at this time or at any time this season. Market 
conditions do not warrant carrying a heavy stock through 
the winter. The trade outlook for the wintes months is 
better than last year. Most of the building in the town 
has been of house work and several large bills for business 
blocks and manufacturing plants. 

The wholesalers are very anxious to sell and are cutting 
prices in order to move stock. Hemlock is very cheap ard 
every one wants to sell. RATHBUN & KRaFtT. 


Building Unusually Brisk, 


DuBots, Pa., Oct. 15.—Stocks carried by the retail dealers 
are larger this year than last. The demand for all kinds of 
stock is greater, especially in house building and repair 
work. The retail trade here is good and has been all this 
year. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Company 
has brought its locomotive repair works here and will employ 
from 300 to 500 men, which has made dwelling houses 
very scarce, that demand being supplied at present 
and with it an unusual amount of business buildings, 
churches, ete., and building in the country is more active 
than usual. The prospects are good for another year here 
at least, and we hope they may continue longer. 

Pirer, Hess & Co. 


Country Better Than Town Trade. 


CHATSWORTH, ILL., Oct. 16.—The outlook for trade this 
fall is good. Our grade has been a great deal better than 
last fall. Our town demand is not very good, as not much 
building is going on here. The country trade is fine; never 
better. In wholesale price we think the tendency is upward. 
Prices are ruling firm in all lines of lumber. 

L. A. WALTER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Brings Tears to His Eyes, 


CALLICOON Deport, N. Y., Oct. 18.—I am sorry to state 
that in comparing the retail business here with that of a 
year ago it would put tears in a man’s eyes. The goods 
are all piled, but there is nothing going on excepting a 
little repairing. A year ago I sold at retail 2,500,000 
shingles, but this year about 700.000 will be all that I can 
expect, and other items are selling in proportion. The whole- 
salers are offering lumber below list prices in order to catch 
an occasional sale. I am afraid that the manufacturers will 
be worse off this year than they have been for some time, as 
the boom of a year ago was too great and they reached too 
far and all have large high-priced stocks on hand. As an 
instance of the difference in the times, I made an offer a 
year ago for a lot of standing timber, and the parties to 
whom I made it refused to sell because they said “Look 
where lumber is.” I replied that it would be all rieht if the 
timber was ready for the market, then the prices they asked 
would be reasonable. I told them that before the timber 
could be marketed the price would be away down, at which 
they made sport of me. I didn’t buy the timber, but they no 
longer laugh at me, and a good many others, who paid the 
advanced price for standing timber, are sorry they did so. 
Market prices are weak. I would have preferred to have 
seen them kept up, but there is no building and conse- 
quently no market. MARTIN HERMANN. 


A Crop Failure Responsible, 


De.puHt, IND., Oct. 19.—From the fact that our local ter- 
ritory is limited owing to the failure of the wheat crop for 
two years in succession, our trade in both town and coun- 
try is not what could be desired. The fact is that there Is 
no improvement in building going on in our town, further 
than repair work, but from the volume of business we are 
doing away from home, especially in mill work, we are led 
> believe that the country at large is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

As to the wholesale lumber trade, our impression Is that 
while the white pine people have sustained prices fairly well 
they have not done the volume of business usually done in 
this section of the country: and while the yellow pine mill 
men are trying to present a bold front, yet they are but the 
smallest number who are not flooding the country with bar- 
gain sheets or having overstocks in certain lines that must 
be moved, so that under present conditions we can scarcely 
expect any very material advance in the price of yellow 
pine. DeL_PpHut LumMBer COMPANY. 


An Increase Over Last Year. 


WINpDsor, Conn., Oct. 15.—I am located in a tobacco grow- 
ing district about six miles from Hartford. The town is 
spread over quite a territory and contains from 3.300 to 
8,400 inhabitants. Our sales for the year ending September 
1 in coal and lumber amounted to about $40,000, which is 
quite an increase over the sales of the previous year. The 
bulk of my trade is in the coarser grades of lumber. such as 
svruce, hemlock. shingles and lower grades of pine. My 
shingle trade is largely in New Brunswick cedar. 

Tobacco is bringing good prices, and as the crop is large 
and of fine quality we look for another good year, especially 
if prices are not “jacked up” too much from current figures. 

WILLIAM STINSON. 


Millwork Orders Numerous. 


Marra. Onto, Oct. 16.—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
furnished me weekly with reading matter both pleasurable 
and profitable. Trade in this vicinity is 30 percent greater 
than last fall. The prospect is good for brisk trade. In 
orders for turned work of all kinds and brackets we have all 
that we can do. Country trade has been unusually good; 
town trade only fair. Yours truly, J. C. HUMPHREY. 


Fall Prospects Encouraging. 


Burrato, I1A., Oct. 16.—I think my business will be fully 
as large as last year. It was rather light the fore part of 
the season, but the fall trade seems to be coming in with a 
rush. The prospects for fall trade are very encouraging. 
as the farmers are getting good prices for their stock. I 
seldom hear one complain of lumber being too high. Mine Is 
mostly country trade. A part of my territory was visited 
by a hali storm, which ruined the corn, but where they had 
no hail the crops are all very good. Lath prices weakened 
50 cents a thousand last week, but the price on lumber seems 
very firm. Do not think it will advance, as many whole- 
sale firms are quite anxious to sell. S. M. Moorman. 


Prospects Dependent Upon Election Results. 


Betie Puarne, IA., Oct. 15.—Trade for 1900 up to the 
present time have been good, probably some better than 
last year, but the prospect seems to indicate that the lat- 
ter part of the year will not equal in volume the busi- 
ness done in October, November or December, 1899. Mar- 
gins are not near what they should be. Our territory sur- 
rounding the town is cut*’up by railroads and small towns, 
so the demand from the country Is light and consequently 
we depend largely on the town. Have been buying lumber 
as cheap during the last four weeks as at any time during 
the year. I figure that the future of prices and gencral 
prosperity of our country depend altogether on the election 
of McKinley and Roosevelt, ¥. 8. Henry, 
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THE UPPER [USSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MrNN., Oct. 16.—As the end of the white 
pine sawing season approaches, figures on the white pine 
cut in this and neighboring surveying districts begin to 
assume more importance. It is apparent that in the 
Minneapolis district the total cut so far this year has 
been fully 20 percent smaller than it was a year ago, 
which was the largest in the history of sawing opera- 
tions at this point. On the other hand, however, com- 
pared with previous years the quantity of logs turned up 
to October 1 (which predicates that the sawing opera- 
tions have kept proportionate pace with the survey of 
logs) shows that 1900 has thus far nearly equaled the 
record in previous normal years. In 1898 the quantity 
of logs turned up to October 1 was 275,753,610 feet, last 
year up to the same date the quantity turned was 332,- 
006,490 feet, and this year the figures show that only 
263,114,390 feet were scaled. Considering the operators 
lost about a month out of the early part of the season, 
owing to inability to secure logs, due to the drouth, the 
record this year is a satisfactory one, and the difference 
between the quantity of logs surveyed and presumably 
sawed at the end of the season will be less in percentage 
as compared with 1899 than at present is supposed, for 
the reason that mill owners and operators are crowding 
the capacity of their mills to the utmost in order to make 
a good sawing record under adverse circumstances, and 
because demand is absorbing large quantities of white 
pine lumber. In other districts in the state the per- 
centage of falling off in the quantity of logs surveyed is 
less than in the Minneapolis district. The report of the 
surveyor general of the St. Paul district shows that up 
to October 1 441,078 logs aggregating 52,593,030 feet 
were surveyed, as against 464,224 logs aggregating 
58,209,030 feet for the corresponding period a year ago, 
a decrease this year under last of a trifle over 10 percent. 

A month and a half or two months of the sawing sea- 
son yet remains. While operators and owners are oper- 
ating to their capacity and anticipate there will be no 
obstacles to prevent their sawing until the rivers are 
frozen, they cannot expect to equal the record in 1899. 
The facts that demand has averaged fairly good and that 
production has been curtailed will no doubt be strong 
factors in determining prices at the next meeting of the 
price list committee of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association. While these conditions may not have 
the effect of resulting in an advance in values they cer- 
tainly will have a stimulating influence on the situation 
and are likely to keep prices on white pine firm in this 
section at about the same mark as they are now held at. 


Logging Will Commence Late this Year. 


It now begins to look as if logging operations would 
commence later than usual this season. Reports from 
those who have visited the white pine timber sections in 
northern Minnesota are not very encouraging as to the 
exact time when the loggers will commence work. It is 
stated that there is still so much water, owing to the 
continuous rains during September and early this 
month, it will be impossible to invade the pineries until 
after a hard freeze. It is not believed possible, even 
with three or four weeks of mild dry weather, that the 
swanips will dry up sufficiently to permit of work before 
cold weather. A year ago most of the prominent logging 
companies had commenced operations by this time or had 
made arrangements so that they would commence a few 
weeks later. The total log cut last season was fairly 
large, but this year it will be small. Owing to the imter- 
ruption due to the drouth not all of the logs cut will be 
consumed. With some supplies on hand large operators 
do not feel that it is necessary to equal the cut a year 
ago and will not be so aggressively active in this direc- 
tion. 

Minneapolis jobbers who provide lumber camps with 
supplies report that the volume of business so far for the 
season of 1900 and 1901 will not equal 50 percent of 
what it was a year ago. It does not necessarily follow 
that logging operations will not equal those of last year 
by 50 percent, because some loggers have held off from 
purchasing their supplies owing to inability to get to 
work and also a desire to wait until after election, but 
it would not be surprising if there were a decided falling 
off in the total cut when the different elements in the 
situation this year are taken into serious consideration. 

In commenting upon the situation at this point, a 
prominent lumberman of Minneapolis said: 

All manufacturers, now that the time has come when we 
are within a few weeks of the close of the sawing season, 
are finding that their stocks are much less complete than 
they were in former years at this time. There is not a stock 
in Minneapolis that is not short on many staple articles 
and even at the present time there is a large amount of 
trading going on. The manufacturers are compelled to do 
this in order to “piece up” their stocks and handle the 
orders which are coming to them. In general the lumbermen 
of the city are not inclined to help each other out in filling 
orders, but this year each finds himself in the same pre- 
dicament and must allow lis competitors to purchase goods 
upon which he is long in order that he may secure the 
stock that he desires. 

The mills at points outside of Minneapolis appear to be 
in little better condition. The cut has been curtailed in 
all the districts and as a result the mills have found that 
they are long on some goods and short on others. At down 
river points they appear to be in particularly bad shape. Iowa 
has purchased a large amount of lumber thus far this fall 
and even now the trade is reported to be much better than 
was anticipated a few weeks ago. The mills, however, 
have been unable to operate continuously on account of the 
scarcity of logs in the river because of low water. Their 
trade has been fully up to that of normal years and now 


that the end of the season approaches they find that they 
have not accumulated their usual large stocks for winter 
orders but are compelled to trade with each other. 

With this condition of affairs at the mills in the north- 
west, it is a difficult matter to predict just what the situa- 
tion will be before sawing operation shall be resumed next 
spring. It now seems probable that building activity will 
commence shortly after the fall election shall have been 
passed, It is not known just what proportions this activity 
will assume, but it seems probable that many of the build- 
ings which are now being held back to await the result of 
the election will be taken up and pushed to an issue, If 
this is the case, with the depleted stocks of the country 
yards, it will produce a heavy demand for the staple grades 
of lumber. Whether or not this demand can be met by 
manufacturers is a matter of question that cannot be decided 
until the actual experience is gone through. Apparently 
there will be a great scarcity at least of some grades before 
the next season and it is now only a matter of how great this 
scarcity will be. 

As the manufacturer views the situation in regard to 
both his own stock and the probable demand he seems dis- 
posed to strengthen his prices somewhat in order to relieve 
the situation. It is probably safe to say that prices are 
better maintained at present than they have been for some 
months previous. A fairly good fall trade and prospects 
of a brisk late fall trade have had the effect of strengthen- 
ing values considerably during the past two weeks. It is 
expected, however, that there will still be improvement in 
this regard as the fall advances and that handlers of lumber 
— in the future be much firmer in demanding schedule 
prices. 

Railing Logs to Minneapolis a Success. 


The Backus-Brooks Company is demonstrating that 
logs can be brought to the Minneapolis saw mills by rail 
at an advantage over the river method. This company 
is having two train loads, amounting to about 360,000 
feet a day, brought to Minneapolis from a point on the 
Brainerd & Northern Minnesota railroad, sixty-five miles 
northwest of Brainerd. The experiment is being tried 
with a lot of about 8,000,000 feet, the contract for hauling 
having been let recently to the Northern Pacific railway, 
The total haul is about 200 miles. It is figured that 
the saving in driving and boomage charges and immunity 
from loss and delay incident to driving the logs down 
would amount to as much as the freight charge for bring- 
ing them by rail. They are dumped into the river just 
above the Backus-Brooks mill. This experiment in rail- 
roading logs to Minneapolis makes it evident that, if 
desired, saw mills can be operated in Minneapolis during 
the winter, something that has not been done here before. 


W. F. Brooks Says Trade Is Excellent. 

The Backus-Brooks Company is experiencing a very 
satisfactory fall trade. W. F. Brooks, treasurer of the 
company, says that its business throughout the year 
has been entirely satisfactory. The demand is now very 
strong, and October promises to be one of the heaviest 
months in shipping that the company has ever seen. 
Although the call for lumber was a little slow during 
July and August, the Backus-Brooks Company has on 
hand now but 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet more than a 
year ago at this time. 

Regarding prices, Mr. Brooks does not take much 
stock in the talk that the lumbermen of Minneapolis are 
responsible for low prices being made. He says that it 
is not necessary to make low prices now to sell lumber, 
for the orders being received are for lumber that is 
wanted as quickly as possible. There is a vast amount 
of lumber going into consumption this fall in the west 
and southwest, and as dealers did not stock up during 
the summer, anticipating lower prices, they now find 
themselves with low stocks to meet a good fall demand 
and consequently want their lumber shipped as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Brooks says that the presidential cam- 
paign does not appear to have the least effect on the 
lumber trade, and from the business his company is doing 
it seems difficult to realize that a campaign is on. By 
referring to his books he showed that the cumulative 
average price received for the nine months of this year 
for lumber sold by his company is higher than during the 
same period in 1899. Taking the Backus-Brooks Com- 
pany as a criterion it is apparent that white pine lumber 
prices are holding their own this fall. 


A View of lowan Conditions. 

W. E. Penfield, who travels for the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, of Little Falls, Minn., has spent the past week 
in Minneapolis, after having made a trip through south- 
ern Minnesota and northern Iowa. He reports trade 
rather spotted, being good in one place and poor at 
another, but averaging up well on the whole. The 
farmers of Iowa are in clover, he says, having had good 
crops at good prices, but have this year invested a great 
deal of money in stock instead of putting it into build- 
ing, which accounts for trade not being as heavy as the 
crops would warrant. He also noticed that dealers as a 
general thing do not carry large stocks, having bought 
rather heavily last spring in anticipation of advances, 
but now when they find the demand good they want the 
mills to ship quickly. In this the mills along the Mis- 
sissippi river in Iowa have the advantage, as they can 
deliver quicker. But as these mills are each year going 
out of business to some extent, Mr. Penfield says he 
believes the dealers in Iowa will in the future have to 
carry larger stocks and not buy so much from hand to 
mouth. If the election turns out all right, Mr. Penfield 
predicts heavy December buying in advance of an antici- 
pated stiffening of prices early in the new year. 


Pendleton & Gilkey’s New Wholesale Yard. 
White cedar products have heretofore generally been 


wholesaled from the yards in northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan where the cedar is produced direct to’ the 
trade. Pendleton & Gilkey, the big white cedar pro- 
ducers, whose general offices are at Janesville, Wis., and 
who have yards at Mountain, Wis., Newhall, Mich., and 
other points in the north, are now establishing a large 
wholesale yard at Janesville, Wis. 

They have secured a tract of twenty acres of land at 
Janesville and the North Western railway is now build- 
ing two spur tracks into it. It is also close to the Mil- 
waukee tracks, giving excellent shipping facilities. Here 
Pendleton & Gilkey will keep a large stock of posts, 
shingles and poles, which will be shipped in from their 
producing points in the north. At the same time their 
other northern yards will be maintained. At the Janes. 
ville yard a post mill will be operated, and mixed cars 
of cedar products can be made up and shipped quickly on 
rush orders, thus making delivery much quicker than 
from the northern yard. The Janesville yard will be 
stocked at once and ready for business, 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was held at the 
rooms in the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, last 'Thurs- 
day and Friday. Those present included John Foley, 
president; W. E. Blodgett, Faribault, Minn.; A. F. Frud.- 
den, Dubuque, Iowa; J. D. Young, Fairmont, Minn.; 
C. 8. Fay, Rockford, Iowa. Matters of a routine nature 
were considered and disposed of and arrangements were 
made by the committee for the regular fall meeting of 
the board of directors of the association. This meeting 
will be held on November 14 and one of. the principal 
matters of business to come before the board will be the 
place and time of the regular meeting of the association. 
All necessary arrangements will be made and _ the 
various details connected with it will be looked after. 


Minor Mention. 


The Superior Lumber & Supply Company has recently 
secured rooms at 642 Lumber Exchange. This company 
handles hemlock, pine and hardwood lumber and is pre- 
paring to handle a general line of lumber. M. J. Stern, 
formerly with the Flour City Lumber Company, is in 
charge of the local office of the company. 

The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has put in new yards at Ware and Rembrandt, Iowa. 

A. L. Colgrove, owner of yards at West Union and 
Allison, Iowa, was in Minneapolis for a few days this 
week looking over the market and making purchases. He 
says that business in his section of the state is good and 
that he is finding all the orders that he desires. 

G. L. Ireland, traveling representative of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Company in Iowa, was in Minneapolis the 
first of this week. He said that the dealers of his sec- 
tion were securing good orders and that prices had be- 
come very firm since the fall trade had begun. 

A. M. McColl, a prominent lumberman of Perry, Iowa, 
was in this city the latter part of last week, on his way 
to Buffalo, Minn., where he will enjoy a few days’ fish- 
ing. 

John T, Lee, a prominent lumber dealer at Brandon, 
N. D., was a business visitor at Minneapolis this week, 
as was H. L. Adams, commission dealer of Chicago. 

Col. Robinson, a lumber dealer at Mayville, N. D., 
was in Minneapolis on business this week. The colonel 
is a prominent factor in the politics of the state and is 
taking more than usual interest this year. 

The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company will 
shortly start the last drive of the season from St. 
Cloud, Minn. When the rear of this drive shall have 
arrived at Minneapolis it is expected the river will be 
pretty well cleared of logs between the two points. It 
was recently decided by the company to bring down this 
drive in order to fill up the pockets above the sorting gap. 
It is expected that this drive will reach Minneapolis 
about the first of November and when in the pockets if 
will preclude the possibility of a log famine in the early 
spring, even if the mills should find it possible to saw 
until this fall. 

H. C, Akeley, C. A. Smith and B. F. Nelson, the com- 
mittee appointed by the manufacturers at Minneapolis to 
look after driving operations on the river, are at present 
making their annual fall trip from Brainerd to Minne- 
apolis. On this trip they will look over the rafting con- 
ditions and log situation in regard to the river and will 
secure such information as may be of value to manufac: 
turers in future operations. . 

M. H. Muryees, a dealer at Chaska, Minn., was in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

D. H. Moon, of the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company, 
Virginia, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week looking 
after matters connected with the recent purchase by his 
company of the Whitehall mill at Sheboygan, Mich. He 
said that the mill will be moved to Virginia, Minn., and 
will there be placed in operation, 

M. L. Elsmore, manager of the sales department of the 
Commonwealth Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., was in 
Minneapolis on Monday on his way north from a short 
trip down in the Missouri river territory, where he 
reports trade very fair. He says that particularly m 
northeastern Nebraska retail dealers are having a g 
trade in lumber this fall and are so busy that they are 
paying little attention to politics. Owing to poor crops 
in North Dakota the mills in the northwestern part 0 
Minnesota have this fall had to move more of their lumber 
to the south and southwest, but Mr. Elsmore says that 
within the last two weeks the North Dakota trade has 
picked up some and is better than was anticipated it 
would be some time ago. ‘ 

Frank H. Libbey, president of the Williamson & Libbey 
Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis., and of the Fulton & 
Libbey Company, of Minneapolis, blew into Minneapolis 
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last Saturday just in time to take in the Chicago-Min- 
nesota football game at Northrup Field, and as a non- 
partisan Mr. Libbey enjoyed the game immensely and 
was more than pleased to see the fine showing made by 
the Minnesota eleven. He yelled as loud as any of the 
rooters when Mr. Stagg’s boys were swept aside by the 
North Star state beef and brawn. The fine showing 
that Minnesota made worried Mr. Libbey a little, how- 
ever, for he is afraid that the Wisconsin team will have 
hard work to maintain its old record when it comes 
against Minnesota on November 3 on Northrup Field. 
Mr. Libbey spent Sunday with C. K. Fulton, his brother- 
in-law, at his handsome Minnetonka home and left for his 
home in Oshkosh early in the week. 

Since the dissolution of the o!d wholesale lumber firm 
of Laird & Nolan, Minneapolis, L. C. Nolan has located 
at 708 Pioneer Press building, St. Paul, where he is 
carrying on a jobbing and commission business in lum- 
ber. Frank C. Laird has formed a partnership with 
Nolan Bros., of St. Paul, which includes James and Joe 
Nolan, and the new firm, Nolan Bros. & Laird, is build- 
ing a saw mill on the Duluth & Iron Range railroad in 
northern Minnesota, three miles from its crossing at 
the St. Louis river, at a point they have named Johnson, 
in honor of James Johnson, formerly of Amery, Wis., 
an old-time lumberman and timberman and friend of the 
Nolan boys. The new mill will be built this winter and 
will be equipped with a band mill, to saw night and 
day. It is intended to have it running early in the 
spring. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Oct. 17.—Some time ago reference 
was made to a big deal in pine in the northern part of 
St. Louis county in which Cook & Turrish, of this city, 
were interested. The deal was for something over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber and all but went through. 
Now it is revived and the firm is pushing it along with 
a Stillwater syndicate. The idea is to haul logs by all 
rail via the Duluth & Iron Range and Union Pacific 
roads to Stillwater mills, a distance of 260 miles or 
more. If the deal goes through it is expected that about 
100,000,000 feet a year will be logged and hauled to the 
St. Croix. 

Shipments of lumber for the week have been large and 
at the advanced rate. On Monday five large boats were 
loading at Mitchell & McClure’s docks alone, and all 
around the harbor loading was under way. Two Har- 
bors docks have been very busy also, four boats loaded 
there this week, and the shipments are heavier than 
usual. Crews are going into the woods somewhat more 
rapidly than before. ‘The dry weather of two weeks 
has improved conditions, but much more clear weather is 
needed. 

Colvin & Robb, who have a contract to supply 10,000 
cords, more or less, yearly of pulp wood for a term of 
ten years, have started their camps. They will get out 
12,000 cords this winter on the St. Louis river, near the 
Duluth & Iron Range road crossing and will employ 200 
men. This wood goes by rail to Two Harbors and by 
lake to Erie. . she 

Near Hibbing, Herman Leighton, of Minneapolis, is 
starting up for the winter. C. Swendby is building 
camps. Stitt & Howe are hiring men for Bear lake (in 
the northern watershed) and Powers & Simpson are get- 
ting into shape for a big winter’s work. 

The new mill of the Alexander-Edgar Lumber Com- 
pany at Iron River starts this week. It is an up to date 
mill, complete in all appointments, with two bands and 
a resaw, and good for 200,000 feet a day. A complete 
electric light plant has been put in, for the mill will saw 
day and night. There is also a large and well equipped 
planer. The company has large holdings in pine and 
has built a logging road to reach them. . 

C. A. Luster, of the North-Western Manufacturing 
Company, makers of logging sleds, tools and equipment, 
has just returned from the Pacific coast, where he has 
had a very successful business trip. The company will 
largely increase its already excellent business another 
year. 

John J. Rupp, of Saginaw, a large pine holder in this 
region, is at Duluth. 

B. W. Arnold, of Albany, of the Millen-Arnold Com- 
pany here and in the wholesale lumber business at his 
home, is visiting John Millen. 

L. J. Hopkins, of Swallow & Hopkins, has recently 
undergone“en operation for appendicitis and is recov- 
ering nicely. 





IN AND ABOUT CLOQUET. 

Cloquet, MINN., Oct. 16.—In a few hours spent at 
Cloquet this week things were found moving along 
smoothly and rapidly under the pressure of good de- 
mand and lots of logs. Everybody appeared to be glad 
to see a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and though Mr. McNair, of the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany, proceeded to nail down everything in sight, includ- 
ing information, when he hove in sight up the road a 
good deal was found to be going on. At the paper mill 
they are running both machines and turning out forty- 
five to fifty tons of excellent high grade print daily. 
They don’t think much of the St. Louis river, which has 
a habit of being unreliably high or low most of the time, 
but they are putting in a new mill to grind wood pulp 
and expect to have it under roof this fall. It will con- 
tain three grinders and will make about fifteen tons of 
mechanical wood pulp daily. It is located at one of the 
new dams across from the Johnson-Wentworth mill and 
has an available head of about eighteen feet. The head 
at the paper mill is thirty-five feet. The company has a 
large stock of wood on hand and expects to show a very 


satisfactory year in spite of the difficulties encountered 
during the earlier months. 

There are something like 100,000 cedar ties in the 
water at the paper mill, or just taken out, and they are 
being piled along the road as fast as they can be handled. 
They are the property of the Northern and Cloquet lum- 
ber companies, of Mr. Clough and other parties. Higher 
up the river are 30,000 more ties, the property of the 
Martin Tie & Lumber Company, of Duluth. Some of 
the former ties have been in the river for a long time. 

At the Johnson-Wentworth Company’s mill they have 
not lost a day since the sawing season began and are 
working day and night. The mill has three bands, hav- 
ing been added to and overhauled last winter and it is 
probably the most modern plant at Cloquet. Mr. John- 
son says he expects to run during the coming winter. 
Having run all the season he has had a full trade and 
says it has been excellent. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company is running both mills; 
what it calls the steam mill both day and night. These 
two mills have each a large gang, two bands and a 
rotary, and they are making about 200,000 feet each 
every eleven hours. The company thinks it has in 
Sawyer Al Young, of the rotary at the steam mill, about 
the most expert sawyer in the business, and the way he 
handles that carriage and the logs they turn to him is a 
sight to make angels weep for the forests. The com- 
pany is just finishing an order of 12x12 stuff for the Cal- 
umet & Hecla Copper Mining Company, which seems to be 
invading this region in force. <A lot of mills in this dis- 
trict have been working {his season more or less on 
orders from this mammoth mining company. 

One of the two mills of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany is running twenty-two hours, the other days only, 
and the night mill presents a beautiful sight as one 
approaches Cloquet during the evening. Owing to the 
heavy rush of orders of late the company has been 
obliged to put the planing mill on thirteen and one-half 
hours a day and would have a double crew if it were 
possible to get the necessary men, which it is not at 
present. This company, and the others, have been both- 
ered somewhat in finding men to run plants to the 
extent they are now working. It is quite likely that a 
mill of this company may operate during the winter. 

The saw mill capacity of the five mills of Cloquet 
when running full is about 1,000,000 feet a day, and 
though most of the mills did little before August 1 
they will get out a very fair amount of lumber before 
the close of the year. It is not probable the companies 
here will go into the woods as extensively as usual, for 
they will close the year with quite a stock of logs in 
the river. These logs are jammed in the stream its 
entire width and a good deal more than its entire depth 
for several miles and present an interesting spectacle. 
There are now very large stocks of lumber at Cloquet, 
mostly this summer’s cut, and the planers are all work- 
ing heavily on orders and shipping a very large quan- 
tity daily. 

The Sauntry-Cain Company, at Sauntry and Carlton, 
is running its mill at Sand Lake day and night and cut- 
ting about 80,000 feet daily. This mill is nine miles 
from the main line of the St. Paul & Duluth road and 
is reached by a railroad built by the company, The 
planer is at Sauntry, on the main road. The company 
is logging steadily for the mill, though the woods are so 
wet as to bother it greatly. The Carlton mill is still 
undergoing repairs and will be for some time, and may 
not start for several months. The company has built a 
logging road off the Northern Pacific main line west of 
Carlton to reach some timber and will supply that mill 
from there, 

From Carlton to Cloquet the Great Northern road has 
built a splendid double track line and is now engaged in 
putting it through Cloquet. The line is to be straight- 
ened and vastly improved, though it cuts through the 
Cloquet Lumber Company’s yard and runs close to the 
big planing mill. A wide grade has been made through 
the slate rock formation clear through to the northern 
limits of the town, and the double tracks will be laid 
there as well as uew tracks for the Northern Pacific. 
The whole work is under Great Northern charge and is 
a very costly and important job. It will change the 
appearance of things materially. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Oct. 16.—The plant of the Rib Lake 
Lumber Company, at Rib Lake, Wis., which was recently 
destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt. The contract for the 
erection of the new saw mill was let last week and work 
will be begun at once on the structure. William B. Bur- 
rows, of this city, left last evening to superintend the 
building of the new mill. 

J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, was in the city this week. 

M. W. Lloyd,-a prominent Rhinelander lumberman, 
was looking after lumber interests in Ashland this week. 

The creditors of the Pope Lumber Company held 
another meeting Saturday morning to talk over the 
affairs of the company. Nothing definite was decided 
upon other than what had already been done. The man- 
agement of the trustees appointed to take charge of 
the mill and all of the other interests of the company 
seém to be giving general satisfaction. It was decided 
to hold another meeting of the creditors on Friday, 
October 19. 

C. A, Hurd, of Buffalo, is in the city this week looking 
over the lumber market. 

Senator William F. Vilas returned to his home in 
Madison last evening after being in the city for several 
days looking after his lumber interests. 

R. C. Pope, formerly of the Pope Lumber Company, 
will start a retail yard in Ashland soon and will run a 


planing mill in connection on water frontage between 


“the present site of the Pope mill and the Mowatt mill 


site. Work was commenced last week, cleaning up the 
grounds for the yards, lumber sheds and planing mill. 
Mr. Pope’s new mill will be a great addition to Ash- 
land’s lumbering interests, 

J. B. Dumigan, a Saginaw lumberman, is looking over 
stocks on Chequamegon bay this week. 

J. V. Smeaton, of the Spider Lake Lumber Company, 
arrived in the city last evening from Spider. 

It is said that the principal work for the Northwestern 
Loggers’ Association to look after at present is to secure 
an amendment to the present law so that loggers may be 
protected from unprincipled emp!oyees. Under the law 
as it now stands an employee may take legal steps to 
secure his money without even making a request for it. 
For instance, he way receive his time check in the woods 
at camp, come to town and, without first asking for his 
money at the office of the firm that employed him, place 
his time check in the hands of an attorney. The latter 
can then file a lien on the logs, recover in full the amount 
of the employee’s wages and make $20 attorney’s fees, 
which the employer would have to pay in addition to 
the full value of the time check. 

F. O. Olson, the cedar man, returned from a trip to 
Oregon yesterday evening. He states that he secured 160 
acres of fine timber land there. He claims that his 
recently acquired land contains between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000 feet of cork pine. Bésides this, Mr. Olson 
says that he got hold of a large cedar claim that is 
especially rich in telegraph pole stock. His tract of 
pine land adjoins a good wide stream of water that will 
enable him to float his logs to the nearest station, about 
ninety miles, with comparative ease. 

Senator D. M. Sabin, of the Washburn, Bayfield & 
Iron River logging railway, left this morning for Iron 
River to transact some lumber business. 

G. N. Greer, a prominent Menominee lumberman, is in 
the city looking over the lumber market, 

Judge J. W. Cochran, of the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany, is among the Chicago visitors this week, as are C, 
G. Poggi, N. B. Stevens and Edward Thornton, the latter 
of the Howe Lumber Company. Henry Schroeder, of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwaukee, was also 
here, as was C. B. Simpson, of Washburn. 

F. 8S. Robbins, of the Brown-Robbins Lumber Company, 
of Rhinelander, arrived in Ashland this morning to look 
after the extensive interests of his company in the Che- 
quamegon bay district. 

President 8. G. Cook, of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland railway, arrived in the city last evening from 
Minneapolis. 

F. L. Gilbert, of the Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
returned last evening from a business trip to Chicago. 

The case of the Ashland Lumber Company vs. the 
Detroit Salt Works is on in Circuit court in Ashland 
county this week. It is a long case over a breach of 
contract. 

In last week’s correspondence mention was omitted of 
the fact that the lumber scalers, better. known as the 
“sawdust eaters,” simply wiped the earth with the 
B, P. O. E. baseball club in their game Sunday, a week 
ago. Quite a sum was netted at the gate and was sent to 
the Galveston sufferers. 

A number of improvements will probably be made on 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Ashland logging railroad in 
the near future, such as new water tanks and other 
repairs, made necessary in order to deliver the Weyer- 
haeuser logs to Barker & Stewart’s mill. 

J. J. McGeehan and wife, for the sum of $10,000, gave 
quit claim deeds to 4,820 acres of Ashland county lands 
last week to R. J. McGeehan, of Green Bay. The land 
is situated in nineteen sections in township 45 north, 
range 4 west. The grantors reserve the right to all the 
pine, hemlock, hardwood and basswood timber on the 
lands and the privilege to run logging roads through the 
lands in order to get the timber to the market. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Foster returned from their 
wedding tour last Friday and will make their home at 
301 St, Clair street. 

Dr. G. W. Harrison, of Ashland, made a trip out to 
several lumber camps last week to look after smallpox 
matters. He found several cases throughout the various 
camps and vaccinated several crews. All other camps 
in northern Wisconsin either have been or will be prop- 
erly cared for and persistent precautions taken to stamp 
out the disease. 

A poll was taken of Morrison’s camp last Monday even- 
ing and out of fifty votes cast forty-five were for McKin- 
ley, three for Bryan and two blanks. 

There is a very material improvement in the lumber 
situation since last week. A great many buyers have 
been in the market and without an exception have found 
something to suit their needs. Appearances indicate a 
large volume of lumber that will move by rail this wir- 
ter if rail rates do not prohibit. At present the rail 

rate has advanced 4 cents a hundred, which closes this 
market. The Ashland Lumber Company, Bigelow & 
Co., Brewer, Hauptman & Co.,Edward Hines Lumber 
Company and the East End Lumber Company have all 
sold stock in the last week and several trades are now 
in progress that will be closed before the end of the 
week. The aggregate will be about 6,500,000 feet for the 
week. Milwaukee, Ohio, Detroit and Chicago are repre- 
sented at this writing by buyers who are looking for 
stock to ship this fall and more are expected this morn- 
ing and tomorrow. Prices are a little lower on some 
grades of stock; in other words, the sellers in some 
cases will make reductions equivalent to what it will 
cost them to carry it over until next spring, and in 


others this will not be made, as the holders believe . 
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the price next spring will warrant their carrying their 
owr stocks until navigation shall open in 1901. 

No. 3s have sold within the week for $13; No. 2s at 
$15 and No. 1s at $17, and the owners of this particu- 
lar stock will not reduce their price. Star shingles are 
held at $2.25 and pine lath at the same figure, norway 
lath, bright, at $2 and mixed at $1.75. Norway piece 
stuff is still selling readily at $10.50 for 2-4 to 2-10— 
10 inches to 16 inches in length; slims at $12 and 2-12 
short at $13 to $13.50 a thousand. The vessel supply is 
searcely up to the demand, especially to Chicago; east- 
ern points have about a full supply. Chicago rate is 
$2.50 and Ohio points 25 cents less, although two poor 
cargoes of No. 5 boards have been taken at 25 cents 
above this figure. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Meruitt, Wis., Oct. 16.—The waters of the Wisconsin 
river and tributaries have receded and manufacturing 
business is resumed. All the saw mills were closed 
during the high water, and a portion of the Stange fac- 
tory, something which has never happened before on 
account of high water. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate at all accurately the damage done, as it covered so 
much territory and caused a loss in so many different 
ways and places. Had there been logs or ice in the river 
the damage would have been greater. 

The Wabash Screen Door Company, of Rhinelander, 
began making screen doors and windows again this week 
for next season’s trade. The manufacture of stove boards 
will be continued for a few weeks. 

Langley and Alderson, of this city, are pushing the 
logging railroad over which will be hauled the 100,000,- 
000 feet of pine which they will cut for the A. H. Stange 
Company and the Merrill Lumber Company, north of 
Starlake. Langley & Alderson have contracts for 250,- 
000,000 feet to put in the coming season. 

George E. Foster and bride were in this city the past 
week before going to Ashland to make their home. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Foster gave an elaborate dinner in their 
honor, 

The Brown-Robbins Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
will look the timber on seven forties this winter, and 
the logs will come jn to the mill over the Soo road. 

W. E. Brown, nominee for congress on the republican 
ticket from this district, is making an active canvass, 
and the prospects are excellent for his election. Mr. 
Brown if elected will make a worthy successor to Hon. 
Alexander Stewart, who has filled the position so accept- 
ably. 

A. H Stange and wife are at West Baden, Ind., for 
recuperative purposes, 

Emil Thomas’ new mill at Trout City is now nearly 
completed, and he expects soon to be sawing logs at a 
rapid rate. 

The veneer factory at Rhinelander will probably start 
up next week. Logs are being shipped in and unloaded 
at the plant. 

Hurlbutt & Huntley, who operate the saw mill at Elm 
City, are building a planing mill and making necessary 
repairs for the winter’s work. As soon as they can 
secure more logs they will start up for the winter’s run. 

During the flood a log jam estimated to contain 7,000,- 
000 feet, belonging to Merrill parties, gathered at the 
lower boom. Had the water risen sufficiently to float these 
logs they would have done untold damage. 

Fred C. Reimers and bride have returned to Merrill. 

In most instances both manufacturers and jobbers are 
preparing for an early opening of operations in the 
woods, but a few will hold off until after election before 
fully deciding the extent of their operations. One man- 
ufacturer said the other day and he is a conservative 
man: “If McKinley is re-elected I shall buy some logs, 
but if Bryan is elected I have all the logs I want.” 





IN THE CHIPPEWA VALLEY. 


CurprewaA Fats, Wis., Oct. 16.—The lumbermen of 
this section have no complaint to make regarding trade. 
William Irvine, manager of the Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company, of this city, says that October shipments 
are heavy, particularly into southern Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana. In the territory west of the Mississippi 
river the competition with yellow pine is pretty close. 
His company’s planing mill is being run fourteen hours 
a day to keep up with the orders on hand, a few accum- 
ulating recently when the extremely wet weather inter- 
fered with shipping. The Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company will saw about 50,000,000 feet this year, which 
is practically the same as last year’s cut. The four 
bands and two gangs in the mill are turning out 350,000 
feet a day. Only three days have been lost this year, and 
they on account of high water, two in September and one 
this month. The mil! will continue sawing until freez- 
ing-up time. 

The North-Western Lumber Company, Eau Claire, 
reports the demand for pine lumber as brisk, with hem- 
lock improving and the box business much better than it. 
was last summer. George H. Chapman, sales manager, 
says that they are kept busy shipping and that the de- 
mand is satisfactory. 

The seeker of choice white pine shingles can find plenty 
of them at the mill of the Half Moon Lake Shingle Com- 
pany in Eau Claire. ‘This concern manufactures 
shingles only, and white pine shingles at that, making 
such a fine quality that their stock of extra stars is ex- 
ceedingly light. They are hardly able to supply the 
demand for this brand, so Secretary E. B. Ingram of the 
company says. Of the lower grades they have a good 


stock. Mr. Ingram spent the first of this week in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 
The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Eau Claire, is 


doing business at the old stand with a good stock of 
everything in the line of pine, hemlock and choice hard- 
wood lumber, including basswood special ties. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 17.—The water has fast receded 
in all the rivers about here within the past few days. 
The Mississippi has fallen almost three feet and is going 
down about six inches a day, so all danger is passed. 
River business is fast coming to a close for this season. 
McDonald Bros.’ boats are on their last trip; some have 
completed the season’s work and are laid up for winter. 
On Black river the drive now is down near the boom. 
A couple of days more will bring it in clean. Next week 
river work on this river will be cleaned up for the season. 
Lumbermen now are getting ready for the woods, but 
only a couple of firms will log on this river this winter. 
All the mills are still running and will continue for per- 
haps thirty days more. Trade is still quiet. 

Captain P. 8. Davidson, who located a mill on Hood 
river, Oregon, a year or more ago, is in the city on busi- 
ness. He reports business fairly good. 

Thomas Ives, of Guttenburg, was in the city yester- 
day. While here he purchased three brails of Chippewa 
logs from the John Paul Lumber Company, of this city. 
They will go out to-morrow with three brails of Black 
river logs, 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 17.—The Forster Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, has just sold 2,000 acres of timber 
on Washington island to the Pankratz Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sturgeon Bay. The consideration was $37,000. 
There is about 3,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock on this 
tract besides considerable cedar. The Pankratz company 
will log it this winter. 

The hardwood saw mill belonging to W. J. Johnson, at 
Gladstone, Mich., was destroyed by fire this week. The 
origin is urknown. The loss is about $45,000, with 
$20,000 insurance. Mr, Johnson states that he will 
rebuild, as he has contracted to cut a large amount of 
hardwood. 

J. H. Scott, of Depere, has opened a Jumber yard here 
and is running it in connection with the planing mill 
owned by W. H. Johnson. A number of Marinette and 
Menominee lumber companies have already started camps 
in the woods and are making preparations in every way 
for the winter’s cut. Most of the companies are waiting 
until after election before deciding on the amount that 
will be put in. 

The boom company has sorted to date about 215,000,- 
000 feet of logs and there are 40,000,000 feet above 
the sorting gap yet to come through. Several of the 
mills will not have logs enough to keep them busy all 
season. It was proposed last week to ‘have a second 
main river drive to bring down about 1,500,000 feet that 
washed up, but the idea was afterward abandoned, 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TREAD FEATURES. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Oct. 16.—There is a 
better movement in lumber and the prospects for a good 
winter business are favorable. Not so much_is being 
sold in the wholesale trade, but there is more inquiry 
and some large deals are negotiated. Scarcity of cars 
is still a deterrent factor, and if business were of the 
volume of a year ago every railroad in the state hand- 
ling lumber would be blocked. Some of the mills are 
getting scant of logs. ‘The Campbell & Brown mill 
shut down last week, having cut up all available timber 
at hand. This plant expected to cut on a contract for 
Schuette & Co., and the Brewer Lumber Company. These 
concerns last spring bought 16,000,000 feet of logs of 
Frank Perry at the Soo. It was the intention to raft 
the logs here and the Barker, Campbell & Brown and 
one or two other mills were to manufacture them. Owing 
to low water the logs did not get down, a logging road 
constructed to haul them was imperfectly built and col- 
lapsed, and the trade fell through. Campbell & Brown 
have over 4,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. 

The mill of the Central Lumber Company has shut 
down, having cut up all logs in sight. The company 
has about 5,000,000 feet of mixed lumber on the mill 
docks. It is also starting a logging camp on the west 
branch of the Tittabawassee and an effort is to be made 
to secure enough logs to stock the mill next season. The 
mill of Pitts & Co. is cutting on Camada logs but will 
soon finish cutting and it is generally believed that 
the mill will go to Canada some time early next season. 
There is talk also that the Barker and Peter mills will 
also go over there, although Mr. Young, of the latter 
concern, says it will not be moved this season in any 
event. There are lumbermen here having extensive inter- 
ests in Canada who believe that before another spring 
some arrangement will be effected whereby Canada 
crown land logs will be permitted to come over here. 

A raft containing 100,000 pieces and the largest raft 
ever brought across Lake Huron is coming down between 
Thunder bay and the Saginaw river. It is also the 
latest in the season for handling rafts on the lake and 
it would not be possible to bring it over but for the excep- 
tional weather. Usually log rafting ceases early in 
September. This raft will scale over 5,000,000 feet and 
belongs to the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company. 

While the lumber trade has been dull the planing 
mills and factories have beer fairly busy during tle 
season and there is an improvement noted of late. 
C. 8. Bliss operates a planing mill in connection with 
his saw mill and has kept it going steadily, though he 
says trade is not so brisk this ape as it was last. He 
has logs enough to keep his mill in motion until every- 


thing freezes up and is cutting special bills mostly. 

8. F. Derry, who handles mixed lumber and buys the 
product of a number of interior mills, has handled 
8,000,000 feet this season and expects to move 6,000,000 
more before the close of the year. He says there is an 
improvement in business but he believes there will be 
a large stock of hardwood on hand at the close of the 
season and that prices may be shaded still more. Some 
interior firms have only just finished cutting out stock 
and others are still running their mills. 

Loggers are calling for men. There was a call yes- 
terday for 100 river men and $40 a month was offered, 
a figure unthought of six years ago. Men are wanted 
also for the logging camps in both the lower and upper 
peninsulas at $26 to $35 a month. 

W. D. Young & Co. have a force of men at work 
getting the foundation in shape for a saw mill to be 
operated in connection with their extensive flooring fac- 
tory in West Bay City. It will be a single band mill 
and is to cut hardwood logs for the factory. The build- 
ing is to be 100x35 feet, and it is to be of corrugated 
iron, making it fire proof. The business of this firm has 
developed rapidly and the proposed increase in facilities 
will enable it to cut the timber from the log just as 
wanted for the flooring factory. ‘The firm has timber 
in sight sufficient for many years. 

The plant of the Huron Handle & Lumber Company is 
to be removed from Alpena to Onaway and foundation 
for the plant is being laid at the latter place. There is 
an abundance of timber available and it is expected the 
plant will be ready to begin business at Onaway the first 
of the year. 

Black & Fox, yard dealers at Bay City, are handling 
about 7,000,000 feet of lumber this year, largely in car 
lots of pine and hardwood. ‘Their business is largely in 
the middle states and they have fad a very satisfactory 
trade, taking the existing conditions into account. 

In the item sent last week relative to the shipments 
of lumber by the Loud company from Oscoda there was 
an error, the firm having shipped 22,000,000 feet this 
year up to the first of the month instead of 10,000,000 
feet, and, as stated, the company will have about 6,000,- 
000 feet more to go forward, shipments being made by 
water chiefly. 

In September there was shipped from Cheboygar 
5,411,000 feet of lumber, 1,368.000 pieces of lath and 
167,000 pieces of cedar. The Cheboygan Lumber Com- 
pany plant will run days only until the close of the 
season. ‘The lumber firms at Cheboygan are establish- 
ing camps and a fair stock of logs will undoubtedly 
be secured for next season. 

F. E. Bradley has been running his mill on mixed logs 
the present season, the heaviest portion of the product 
being handled in car lots. Last week a cargo of 450,000 
feet of white pine thick lumber was shipped to Cleveland, 
said to be the finest cargo of pine lumber that has left 
the river this season. 

J. H. Killmaster will cut about 5,000,000 feet of logs 
on Sage creek, near Alpena, this winter. 

A corporation has been organized to construct a rail- 
rail from Alpena to Frankfort, to handle large quan- 
tities of timber if built, and the prospects for it are 
said to be good. 

While the demand for doors for the export trade in 
the Saginaw valley is not so brisk as last year some 
firms are doing a very good business in this line. 
Thomas Jackson & Co., among the largest manufac- 
turers in doors, are filling orders which keep the plant 
at work. The planing mills are running right along 
and nearly every firm reports moderate business with 
some improvement during the last thirty days. The 
Eddy-Sheldon Company will handle about 30,000,000 
feet of lumber the present year and the stock carried 
is of the best, consisting of Michigan and Canadian 
pine, the firm having bought 8,000,000 feet of the lat- 
ter last spring which was manufactured at Johns island. 

The buildings of the old planing mill plant of O’Don- - 
nell, Spencer & Co., at Saginaw, have been purchased 
by the E. Fiege Desk Company and will be occupied 
at once by the purchaser. This company manufactures 
desks largely for the foreign market and has a branch 
establishment at Hamburg, Germany, to which point 
desks are shipped in the rough and finished and put 
together on arrival there. The concern hag been unable 
to fill its orders but the capacity of the plant will now 
be increased. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company sold 1,000,000 
feet of log run pine lumber today to be cut, at the same 
prices asked by the seller three months ago. The stock 
is for local yards. 

A member of the Eddy-Sheldon Company said today: 


“The lumber trade in the Bay City yards is very fair at 
present, orders being “ plentiful, but cars are very 
scarce, One planing mill has been shut down several days 
on account of not being able to get cars to load stock out. 
The Bay City yards have fair stocks, but not as heavy 48 
one year ago. The Eddy-Sheldon Company is carrying 4 
present about 16,000,000 feet of sorted lumber in its yare, 
mostly Michigan pine, cut from Roscommon logs, and has 
some very choice stock for the trade.” 


A member of the Crump Manufacturing Company said 
today: 


“There is very little doing in lumber or box lines at roe 
ent, as buyers seem to be holding off. We predict qu pe 
boom in these lines of business soon after election, a8 wie 
as a stiffening of prices. We look for an increased mae 
for Congressman Crump this fall inasmuch as the tenth om 
trict is enjoying an unusual amount of prosperity. a 
thing in the forest product finds a ready market at 8 a 
prices, and there is not an idle man in the district be 
wants work. Woodmen now get $26 to $32 a mont eg 
board, as against $15 and $16 four years ago. and there © 
a scarcity of such men. The opponents of Mr. ¢ rump ich 
trying to make capital out of the $2 lumber tariff W ibe 
they claim is driving saw mills over to Canada, when at 
fact is not over six saw mills have been dismantled * 232 
down in the district for want of Canada logs, and Seat 
tariff has been the means of the building and operating 
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least 120 saw mills throughout the district, and employing 
at least 40 percent more men than the six closed mills did, 
rr advance in wages of from 20 to 50 percent over 
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AROUND FAIRCHILD. 


FaircHILD, WIs., Oct. 15.—N. C. Foster, the patriarch 
of central Wisconsin lumbermen, and the lumber com- 
pany that bears his name have done a great deal toward 
bui“ing up and developing this part of the state. in 
cutting away the timber he has made it possible for set- 
tlers to come in and locate on the fertile land, and by 
building railroads, primarily to bring the timber to his 
mill at Fairchild, he still further develops the country 
and opens up a market for the products of the settlers’ 
farms. 

The mill of the N. C. Foster Lumber Company at 
Fairchild is turning out 150,000 feet daily. It runs the 
year around. One side of the mill is now sawing hard- 
wood and the other side pine. E. J, Foster, manager of 
the lumber department, showed some fine hardwood lum- 
ber in the yard the other day, basswood, oak and birch 
until you can’t rest, and about 12,000,000 feet of pine. 
The company’s railroad, the Fairchild & Northeastern, 
now extends to Greenwood, twenty-three miles from 
Fairchild, and seven miles beyond, making thirty miles 
in all. Its terminus now is not far from Abbotsford, and 
several miles are added to the road each year. There 
are possibilities in connection with this road that may 
grow into facts some day. 

From Abbotsford the Abbotsford & Northeastern, a 
road owned by Reitbrook & Halsey, extends to Athens, 
fifteen miles northeast, where is located Reitbrook & 
Halsey’s saw mill. Out from Athens, in about the same 
direction, the Marshfield Land & Lumber Company has 
built thirteen miles more of track into its timber. From 
the terminus of this logging road it is not far to Merrill. 
Look at the map of Wisconsin and see. Merrill has long 
wanted another railroad. 

But to return to the N. C. Foster Lumber Company. 
Through its own retail yards on the Mondovi branch of 
the Omaha railway, which, by the way, was built by 
the N. C. Foster Lumber Company and a few years ago 
sold to the Omaha, it is selling a great deal of lumber, 
and to the trade generally. Its box factory is running, 
and its big department store at Fairchild is doing a big 
business. This is looked after by G. A. Foster. Within 
the last year the company established a similar store at 
Greenwood, which is proving a winner. It also recently 
bought the big stave plant at Greenwood of the National 
Cooperage Company, of Peoria, Ill. The plant was then 
shut down, and has not since been started. 

Across the main street at Fairchild, suspended from 
the company’s store on one side and a block on the oppo- 
site side, are large pictures in oil colors of McKinley 
and Roosevelt, and an inscription saying that their 
election means continued prosperity, while their defeat 
means “a panic and lower wages.” N. C. Foster put it 
up, and it shows what he thinks about the present 
national administration. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Lumber shipments from the port of Superior, Wis., 
for September were about 15,000,000 feet, a gain of 
3,000,000 feet over those of August. 

From figures received it is believed that the amount 
of logs turned through the gap at the boom at Still- 
water, Minn., will amount to 240,000,000 feet, which 
will, however, be considerably below the output of last 
season, which reached 392,000,000 feet. This falling off 
has been attributed to the low water prevailing in the 
tributaries of the St. Croix river a great part of the 
season, and many drives are hung up. These logs 
may be expected to arrive early in the spring. The 
mills on this river will continue sawing until November 
1 and one or two have enough work ahead to keep 
busy until the middle of next month. 

The Ross Lumber Company, of Arbor Vitae, Wis., 
has given a contract to George R. Diesrivers & Co., 
of Chicago, to press into bales all shavings not con- 
sumed as fuel in the furnaces of the lumber company. 
The shavings are used for bedding in stables, about 
300 bales being pressed each day, Shipments are made 
to Milwaukee or Chicago. 

The new saw mill of the Alexander & Edgar Lumber 
Company at Iron River, Wis. is now in operation 
and will cut about 250,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
plant includes two band saws, one resaw, and a new 
planing mill. 

_The Idaho state land commissioners have been peti- 
tioned to reduce the appraisement of state timber lands 
to the basis of $1 a thousand feet, on the ground that 
the present appraisement of $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand 
feet makes the price of the lands too high for present 
use, 





Mr. Pond, of Alanson, Mich., intends moving to Es- 
canaba to engage in the lumber business. 


A large saw mill to employ 400 men is contemplated 
by the Rat Portage Company, either at Winnipeg or 
St. Boniface, Ont. 


G. 0, Cooley and family, of Wickliffe, Ky., recently 
moved to Paducah, Ky., where Mr. Cooley will assume 
rm management of the business of E. Sondheimer & 


About 75,000,000 feet of standing pine, spruce and 
tamarack timber on Minnesota state lands in St. Louis, 
ake, Cass, Beltrami, Becker, Itasca, Crow Wing, Ait- 
kin and Hubbard counties will be sold to the high- 
est bidder on November 14 at St. Paul. The burned 
timber at Leech Lake will not be in the market at 
ot, though some pine at White Earth and Red 

ke will be put up for sale on November 27. 
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AT THE CUMBERLAND CENTER. 


NASHVILLE, TenN., Oct. 16.—Considering that election 
day is almost at hand the market is in good condition. 
Trade is a little backward about asserting itself but 
mill men predict this will not last and look forward to 
brisk business with stiff prices. 

Local lumbermen are extending congratulations to J. 
H. Baird on his election for a fifth time to the post of 
Scrivenoter of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. 
Baird is a director in the Merchants’ bank and Nashville 
manager of the Baird-Roberts lumber concern, 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., has returned from 
the east. He reports conditions not as rosy there as he 
would like to see them. 

A new lumber concern which starts business under 
auspicious conditions is the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Paducah, Ky., composed of Luke Russell, for- 
merly of Nashville but for several years past connected 
with the St. Louis Sash-& Door Works, and C. H. Sher- 
rill, who has for several years been doing business in 
Union City, Tenn., under the firm name of C. H. Sher- 
riJl & Co: Mr. Sherrill will remain in Union City in 
charge of the business there and Mr. Russell will hold 
forth at Paducah. The two concerns are entirely sepa- 
rate. The new company will handle yellow pine and 
poplar and will do both a wholesale and retail business 
in lumber and all kinds of building material. 

Ed Harwell and Bob Nolen will establish a sash and 
blind factory at Lebanon on an early date. 

The large lumber plant at Shady, near Mountain City, 
Tenn., has been started with capacity of 75,000 feet a 
day. No lumber will be shipped until January 1, 1901, 
when it is hoped railway connection will be completed 
to Shady. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWOOD DEMAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct 15.—Our trade has been grad- 
ually improving during the last sixty days and we are 
doing a normal business for October. Prices on hard- 
woods have settled to the lowest possible notch and a 
great many of the retail people seem to be taking advan- 
tage of the present prices. 

As far as we can learn from personal observation and 
through our representatives in the west, the stocks of 
good hardwood lumber are very much limited and there is 
but little question but what there will be a stringent 
shortage on poplar before spring and a possibility of a 
shortage on quartered oak of a good superior quality. 
Under these conditions we can not see any possibility of 
a further weakening in prices, and are anticipating a 
good tone to business with prices firm, barring a disas- 
trous election. L. H. GAGE LUMBER CoMPANY. 








A BUSY HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


This week a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN called at the main offices of George T. Houston & 
Co., Chicago, and enjoyed an interview with George T. 
Houston in regard to the hardwood trade conditions. 
Houston & Co. have branches under the firm mame of 
Houston Bros. at Cairo, Lll., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Bigbee, Miss. 

Their big double-band saw mills at Bigbee, Miss., 
have made a steady twenty-two-hour night and day run 
all this year, and they have sufficient logs stored in 
their harbor to last them until next March. A large 
percentage of their Bigbee cut is genuine white oak, a 
great portion of which they quarter saw. By genuine 
white oak Mr. Houston means “quercus alba,” and not 
post oak, over-up or burr oak, or any of the other varie- 
ties usually recognized in the family of white oak and 
which are often substituted for the real thing. Their 
white oak timber at the Bigbee mill is of large virgin 
growth, particularly adapted for quarter-sawed lumber. 
Their band mills enable them to make an extraordinary 
average as to widths, and they turm their logs and saw 
with the grain, which makes their quarter-sawed white 
oak principally large figure. 

George T. Houston & Co. buy the cuts of mills trib- 
utary to their Cairo and Memphis branches, which they 
receive green and pile on sticks on the mill yards to 
be dried for direct distribution. They have a large 
number of well stocked yards containing all kinds, 
grades and dimensions of hardwood lumber, yellow pire 
and cypress of last year’s cut, bone dry, located trib- 
utary to their Cairo and Memphis branches. A number 
of these scattered yards they purpose to close out and 
concentrate their business. These stocks embrace every 
variety of wood found in the best hardwood sections of 
the country, and there should be some good bargains 
in them for close buyers im view of the fact that they 
are to be shipped direct instead of being handled through 
the Houston wholesale distributing yards. 

In reviewing the trade conditions Mr. Houston stated 
that the demand and movement of hardwood lumber had 
not been as large this year as last, though of late both 
had shown a material improvement, and that im his 
opinion the slight depression this year was caused to a 


large extent by the labor strikes in the building and 
industrial trades, the presidential election year, which 
always affects the industrial line, and on account of the 
exorbitant ocean rates brought about by so many of the 
ocean carrying vessels having been chartered for trans- 
port service, which has made it almost impossible to 
charter vessels for lumber, which has virtually deprived 
this market of that source of demand during the past 
year, 





W. D. CONNOR’S EXPANSION. 


MARSHFIELD, WIs. Oct. 17—A few years ago W. D. 
Connor, of Marshfield, was operating in hardwood lum- 
ber, with a small mill at Auburndale. To be sure, he was 
a young man and was doing as large a business as any 
Wisconsin hardwood lumberman in those days. But he 
was full of ginger and get-up, and was not content to 
plod along. He wanted to grow, and he did grow. 

He was always very much interested in everything per- 
taining to the development of the hardwood lumber trade. 
When the meetings were held in Marshfield that resulted 
in the formation of the Wisconsin hardwood grading 
rules Mr. Connor was in attendance, and with his clear 
and forcible ideas of grades had much to do with making 
the rules what they now are. He was a direct and able 
talker, and the hardwood lumbermen present were enter- 
tained many a time with eloquent dissertations on the 
distinguishing differences between mill culls and shipping 
culls by W. D. Connor and Frank MeMillan, who is also 
possessed of forensic ability of no mean order. 

The R, Connor Company’s mill at Auburndale still 
saws every season, but owing to the increasing business 
of the company it was found necessary several years ago 
to establish its general offices in Marshfield, to be nearer 
the big mill at Stratford, which a year ago was prac- 
tically rebuilt and was enlarged this year, sawing 25,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood and hemlock, with some pine. The 
Auburndale mill still continues to turn out five or six 
million feet a year, and a mill at Unity, stocked by the 
R. Connor Company, makes about the same amount. In 
addition, the company buys a number of small hardwood 
and hemlock stocks in central Wisconsin and stocks other 
mills with logs, so this year the company is handling 
about 60,000,000 feet of lumber, largely hardwood, the 
greater part of which it has manufactured, making it 
the largest manufacturer of hardwood lumber in Wiscon- 
sin, if not in the country. 

But this is not all of W. D. Connor’s expansion. Like 
the United States, his interests continue to grow. He has 
in recent years secured a large tract of timber south of 
the Soo line in Forrest county, adjacent to the Gillette 
branch of the Northwestern railway, at a station called 
Laona. Not long ago Mr. Connor organized the Connor 
Lumber & Land Company, to build a mill and put this 
timber on the market. The saw mill of the Davis & Starr 
Lumber Company at Little Black was purchased and 
moved to Laona and sebuilt with much additional new 
machinery. The mill is equipped with two bands, and 
the building is large, with plenty of room for a band 
resaw, which it is expected will be installed later. The 
p!ant also contains a shingle and lath mill. The power 
plant is new, as is the electric light plant. The engines 
furnish 500 horse power. The mill is now completed, and 
will be running in a short time. A planing mill will be 
added before spring. The mill is built on a small lake, 
and logs are already on hand to begin sawing. A logging 
railroad will be built next year out into the timber, 
which consists of pine, hemlock and hardwood. Laona 
is six miles south of the Soo line, on the North-Western, 
and is the present terminus of that road, although the 
road has been graded up to intersection with the Soo 
line near Cavour. 

W. L. Harris is superintendent of the Connor Lum- 
ber & Land Company’s operations at Laona. He was 
for a number of years in charge of the timber and log- 
ging department of the Necedah Lumber Company. 

The mill of the R. Connor Company at Stratford ran 
steadily, night and day, from December 1, 1899, until a 
month ago, when it was shut down for repairs. Two 
new boilers and some new machinery were put in, and 
it has again started up. W. D. Connor’s brother, Rob- 
ert Connor, is manager of the Stratford mill. Although 
but twenty-two years old, he has had entire charge of 
this plant the last year, and is developing into an able 
lumberman. The Connor company now has a stock of 
between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet of lumber. Of 
this, 5,000,000 feet consists of hemlock boards, 

Mr. Connor reports trade rather quiet now, which he 
attributes to politics and too much lumber. 

“We lumbermen—and I include myself with the rest— 
are foolish,” said he. “We go ahead making all the lum- 
ber we can whether or not the demand warrants. About 
once in a lifetime we strike a year like last year, when there 
is a demand for more lumber than is made, and the busi- 
ness is profitable. But we continue at the same pace, thus 
ne. the recurrence of similar years by our too large 
output, ut I look for next year to be very good, if the 
election shall result satisfactorily. The whole country is 


in an excellent condition and there is no reason why we 
should not prosper.” 





STOCKS AND DETFIAND LIGHT. 


Bancrort, Micu., Oct. 15.—The hardwood market here 
is very dull. We do not cut much furniture stock, as our 
timber is not good enough ; we cut mostly car stock and ties, 
but can not get any bills at present for car timber. The 
mills in this vicinity have not much stock on hand, as most 
of them sold in the spring. A. Hunt. 





R. A. Cleveland and H. Mathews have bought 5,000,000 
feet of hardwood timber in St. Croix county, Wiscon- 
sin. The property was purchased from the C. H. Stein 
Lumber Company, of Glenwood, Wis., and the purchasers 
will build a saw mill near Graytown, to develop the 
property. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Personalities and Prospects of Gotham Trade—The Silo Demand in Buffalo—New England 
and Pennsylvania Conditions—National Inspection Rules for Boston Hardwoods— 
Pre-Election Influences. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Oct. 15.—Despite the disturbance of poli- 
ties, prices are well upheld and there is a feeling of 
absolute certainty among almost all branches of the 
wholesale trade that if the election shall go “the right 
way” figures will take an upward jump. 

As already stated, something of an embargo has been 
put upon export trade by the scarcity of tonnage, ham- 
pering activity that should be due from prices right 
in line for a big foreign call; and the demand would 
not, of course, be affected in any way by conditions ir 
the local market. 

Fred L. Heidritter, of Heidritter Bros., Elizabethport, 
N. J., visited this city the past week. Mr. Heidritter 
is president of the Elizabethport Banking Company, 
which was looted to the extent of over $100,000 by Wil- 
liam Schreiber, a clerk in its employ. Mr. Heidritter’s 
visit was in connection with efforts to locate the default- 
ing clerk and to compel a woman upon whom he is 
alleged to have lavished a good share of the stolen 
thousands to disgorge. 

Two well known Jumber dealers are now on their way 
to Europe. Edward Henson, of E. P. Burton & Co., 
the North Carolina pine dealers of Philadelphia, Pa., 
sailed last Thursday, and E. V. Dunlevie, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., left on Saturday last. Both are booked for trips 
of eight or ten weeks. 

Recent visitors to the city included E. C. Grant, of 
the Ottawa Lumber Company, Ottawa, Ont., who came 
to town to be present at the wedding of his brother, 
John J. Nichols, treasurer of the South Side Lumber 
Company, Chicago; Francis KE. Waters, of R. T. Waters 
& Son, Baltimore; J. E. Duke, of Duke & Smith, Nor- 
folk, just returned from Europe, and Mr. Harrison, of 
the Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

Simmons Bros., of No. 66 Broad street, have com- 
pleted arrangements by which they will hereafter act as 
New York selling agents of the Florida Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing Company, of Fernardina, Fla. 

H. M. Susswein, formerly buyer for the H. Herrmann 
Lumber Company, has entered the wholesale lumber 
business, with offices at No. 1 Madison avenue. Hard- 
woods and white pine will be handled, and the title 
of the firm is H. M. Susswein & Co. Another gentle- 
man who has just started im for himself is H. C. Morris, 
formerly with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 
Mr. Morris’ new offices are at No. 66 Broad street. 

H. L. Powers, formerly with John 8. Mason & Co. 
and the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsburg, now represents C. P, Vosburgh, No. 10 
Wall street, in the local market. 

Robert R. Sizer is acting as trustee for the creditors 
of Walker & Co., box manufacturers of Brooklyn. His 
appointment was made necessary by the disappearance 
of A. R. Walker, jr., who, it is reported, carried funds 
of the firm when he left. 


Charters for the Week. 

The late remarkably high freight rates are beginning 
to show somewhat easier tendency; from the gulf to 
the United Kingdom and continent 127s to 130s is 
the present range of quotation, and shippers are 
inclined to wait for probable lower future rates. There 
is still an unsatisfactory foreign market for Cana- 
dian deals and shippers are unwilling to pay freight 
rates even as at present modified to 65s, St. John to 
western coast of England. In sail tonnage vessels for 
the east and provinces to the River Plate are in demand, 
with $10 bid from Boston, Portland and St. John 
to Buenos Ayres; from the gulf to Buenos Ayres $15 
is asked, with demand somewhat less urgent. In gen- 
eral, lumber rates are regarded steady while rates 
for coal and general cargo are considered strong. 
Coastwise lumber rates are down an additional frac- 
tion, $5.50 having been accepted from Brunswick to 
New York. 

Fixtures for the week have been as follows: 


Average 
Vessels. Tonnage. 
TOORSRTIBBTIC <5.6 0.00500) 2 eb05 00% 6 , 

Pn SEIN, ig a \o. 0-9 6:0000 5V64 2.60 3 1,200 
CREED cu spe nkness. beens oes 7 526 
IRE rs eee ee ee re 1 192 
ND aback ats woe talee - 199.00 bie 4) 26 376 
From Pacific Coast.....cccccsecs 2 1,645 
Total and total tonnage........ 45 30,552 
Total previous week........... 43 30,138 


Spot freight quotations from New York to leading 
European ports are as follows: 
Walnut Logs 





and Lumber. Whitewood. Woodenware. 

Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Liverpool . 208 22s 6d 15s 

Tiondon 5s 30s 17s 6d 
Glasgow .... ..25s8 30s 15s 
Manchester . 22s 6d 258 208 
Antwerp ..17s 6d 20s 15s 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. Foot. 
OS Ee 30¢ 30c 12¢ 
Hamburg hws ee 30¢ 12¢c 

Amsterdam and 

Rotterdam .. ..30c¢ 35e¢ 13¢ 
Havre .. SO ok a ee 35c 15¢ 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 17.—There is only a fair amount 
of lumber coming in by lake, though there is prospect 
of something better soon and the average is already 


somewhat larger than formerly. Lumber receipts for 
the week are 4,236,000 feet, with 3,975,000 shingles. 
Stocks do not grow very fast and canmot possibly be 
large this winter. 

Lake lumber freights are stronger and are based on 
32.25 from Duluth, with, in some instances, $2.50 being 
paid. 

The steamer Wotan, belonging to Hurd & Hauenstein, 
has taken the schooner Ed. Kelley as consort and is 
loading lumber at Ashland this trip. She has been 
making the season alone till now, the firm not finding a 
suitable consort for her. 

W. H. Gratwick has gone to Duluth to look after the 
business of the Split Rock Lumber Company, which is 
now sending logs in quantity from the company’s tract 
to Duluth for sawing. Operations will continue till the 
closing of Lake Superior. 

Charles EK. Sparks, head of the New York office of 
C. M. Betts & Co., has just made a visit to the Buffalo 
office to look over the general situation. 

F, H. Reilley is again off to Ohio looking after his 
old customers in the poplar trade. 

Some of our lumbermen are looking after the silo 
trade, which is now a decidedly active part of the 2- 
inch norway and southern pine movement. It is found 
to be impossible to keep the business in the hands of 
the larger dealers and specialists in the business, for 
local carpenters, planing mills and the like are selling 
them everywhere, often turning out a rather poor qual- 
ity. As it takes about 1,000,000 feet of thick lumber 
to make 300 ordinary-sized silos, there is going to 
be a heavy and steady drain of this stock from this 
direction hereafter. 

Visitors to Buffalo lumber yards this week were D. M. 
Resseguie, of New York; Mr. GloVer, of W. R. Adams 
& Co., New York; C. D. Aldrich, of the Fitch, Aldrich 
& Bush Company, Elmira. 

The work of rebuilding the burned dock at the yard 
of C. M. Betts & Co., at the foot of Hertel avenue, is 
dragging on toward a finish. ‘the delay was on account 
of the contractor not being able to get oak piling as 
he needed it. An elegant dock will soon flank an ele- 
gant office. 

The big water front at the plant of Holland & Graves 
is again full of pine lumber as in the old days. It is 
estimated that there is 3,000,000 feet there to be 
assorted and piled, with more to come right away. All 
the members of the firm, including Nelson Holland, are 
at the Byng Inlet mills, from which most of the lumber 
on the firm’s dock here has come. 

C. H. Stanton is back from the Hoo-Hoo meeting at 
Dallas, quite satisfied with the proceedings. With a 
Buffalo member on the Supreme Nine and the organiza- 
tion to come to the Pan-American Exposition next year, 
it looks as though things were coming our way all 
right. 

There is report of considerable difficulty on the lum- 
ber docks at Tonawanda, but the Buffalo docks and 
handling generally are serene as a May morning, unless 
the unanimous opinion of the vesselmen that too much 
is paid for handling can be called a disturbance. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company has brought 
in about 14,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood lumber 
already this season by water, and has about half as 
much more to come. H. N. Loud, of this company, is 
here wow to canvass the probabilities of getting that 
amount ashore here. It is expected that one or more 
cargoes will have to be laid up afloat, which ought to 
make room enough, as shipments east are liberal. 

All Buffalo dealers having lumber suitable for Pan- 
American construction are active in that line, though 
it is stated by others that there is considerable selling 
at prices that bring very small profit to any one. 

President Robert C. Lippincott, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Buffalo 
lately looking after shipments in connection with his 
business im Philadelphia. 





NEWS OF THE TONAWANDAS. 


North TonAWwAnpaA, N, Y., Oct. 17.—About 10,000,000 
feet of lumber was received in the Tonawandas during 
the past week. Thirteen barges were consigned to the 
following lumber firms: Smith, Fassett & Co.; W. H. 
Cowper & Co.; White, Rider & Frost; P. W. Scribner; 
Swan-Donogh Lumber Company; Lefaiver & Co.; Sawyer 
Lumber Company and L, A. Kelsey. 

After holding off for nearly a week for an increase in 
rates on lumber to be shipped. east by canal, the owners 
of canal boats have received what they demanded from 
the shippers. The Tonawanda Associated: Boat Owners 
succeeded in securing a raise in rates on Monday of last 
week, the increase to Albany being 20 cents and that to 
New York being 25 cents. This placed the rate at $1.25 
to Albany and $1.75 to New York. A few days later an 
increase of 25 cents more to both the aforesaid places was 
asked for, but not until yesterday did the shippers accede 
to the demand. The rate to Albany and New York is 
now $1.50 and $2 respectively. About twenty boats are 
now loading at the new rate and nearly that many more, 
now here, will go out to load as soon as their crews are 
gotten together. Considerable difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in securing men to man these boats. 

R. C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, Pa., is in town 


looking over stocks. J. S. Sanborn, of the Muskoka 
Lumber Company here, has returned from the west after 
contracting for several million feet of lumber in the 
Duluth and Ashland markets. Bert McKeen, of Oille & 
McKeen, of this city, is in New York on business, Bert 
Smith, buyer for Kenyon & Newton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is in town calling on business friends. Samuel Jackson 
and Melvin G. Clark, of the Clark & Jackson Lumber 
Company, Duluth, Minn., spent several days in this city 
during the past week. 





TRADE AT THE HUB, 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—The week presents a picture 
of all hands nursing carefully the budding tendency 
toward better business and higher prices. The full fruit 
of prosperity may not be ready and ripe until next 
spring, but if this swelling bud shall not get blasted 
by some untoward circumstance we shall be pretty 
well satisfied to care for it under glass through the 
winter months, and protect it from all damage while 
hoping that the full spring development may come early 
and be of good proportions. As one lumbermen pictur- 
esquely quotes: “Quit looking for trouble and happi- 
ness will come looking for you.” On all classes of lum- 
ber stocks are scarcer and while demands are still light 
and scattering prices are in the main firm in their tend- 
ency. Probably no other market ever was characterized 
by sec many and varying reports in this regard, how- 
ever, and it is no use trying to reflect a condition of 
market that will be agreed upon by all. The hard- 
wood fellows, for instance, seem to be “up against it” 
for orders during the past week, while che spruce, south- 
ern pine and cypress salesmer are finding their ways a 
trifle easier. \ 

The hardwood men, by the way, are still quietly mull- 
ing over the question of the adoption of the national 
inspection rules for hardwoods in this market, with 
much impromptu and good natured cussing and discuss- 
ing on the side. While there is much to recommend 
the adoption of these rules in Boston, the general trend 
of opinion seems to be rather against the move, and it 
is thought by many that the committee, through its 
chairman, Horace Bickford, is likely to send in a report 
recommending a continuance of the present conditions. 

The spruce mills in the north and “down east’ present 
various degrees of activity, and all are filled to the brim 
with the conviction that nothing but a cyclone can put 
off another period of very satisfactory business, with 
orders to take up all that is sawed and prices yielding 
good profits all around. 

This has been a busy week at the wharf of Wendell 
F. Brown & Co., Border street, Kast Boston, where the 
Clyde line steamers from the south discharge. Three 
large steamers have discharged tlteir cargoes of lumber 
and cotton, one of them setting off over 600,000 feet 
of hard pine, which represented only a part of her cargo. 

Mr. Richards, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York and 
Brunswick, Ga., has been making a hurried visit here 
in the interests of the firm. 

Monday morning bright and early found Frank Law- 
rence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, checking trunks and stow- 
ing hand luggage preparatory to his trip to Memphis, 
where he will be for some little time. 

On Saturday afternoon the large group of golf enthu- 
siasts who followed the play of Vardon and Nichols 
over the Braeburn links included a number of lumber- 
men, who were tempted by the unusual play to utilize 
the Saturday half holiday in this way. A. W. Hay- 
ford, William Bacon and Frank Witherbee were in the 
push, the latter named in advance of the main line and 
pre-empting choice positions of vantage by virtue of 
his rank as a special policeman for the day. 

T. KE. Ripley is sending to his friends a neat little 
memorandum block, backed by a small sample of Wash- 
ington red cedar, with the usual legend of “shrinking, 
swelling and warping,” where he who runs may read. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRADE. 


Pirrspura, Pa., Oct. 16—W. D. Johnston, of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, sums up © 
the timber situation as follows: 

Business is picking up wonderfully. The market is fair'y 
firm at the present prices. ‘There is enough business to hold 
prices fairly steady, with the tendency here and there to cut 
prices by parties who happen to have a surplus of some 
special items to unload. f the anticipated large demand 
next spring shall be realized there will be no further decline 
in prices, which will turn and go the other way on a mod- 
erate scale. If a dealer happens to buy a carload of some 
special stock at a low price he then commences to think that 
all other prices should be brought on a similar scale. 

The Water street plant of the Gallagher & Bankard 
Lumber Company was damaged by fire at 7 o’clock on 
last Saturday morning to the amount of about $7,000. 
The Water street plant of this concern handles its 
heavy work, amd in consequence of the fire the work of 
the company will be crippled for some time. ? 

J. A. Crawford took out a permit for the erection of 
a frame saw mill on Herr’s island. The building will 
be erected on the site of his old mill, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, and will cost $15,000. } 

Thomas E. Coale, representing William Whitmer & 
Co., Philadelphia, was in the city this week en route 
west. 

A fair share of business is being distributed among 
the dealers, but there is no rush. The general indus- 
trial market has assumed a dogged determination to get 
through the winter without any special flurry. After 
the election of McKinley, the Pittsburg lumbermen’s 
hope, several large contracts will be sent out for figuring, 
but only in event of his election. , h 

Building is slow. Retailers are buying only as the 
demand calls. Some are realizing that at present prices 
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it is a good time to stock, and those who do will have 
occasion to congratulate themselves later. Several deal- 
ers are figuring on a good sized bill for twenty houses 
to be built at Sharon, Pa. 

On the register of the Seventh Avenue hotel this 
week were the names of the following lumbermen: S. 
E. Putnam, L. O’Connor, Charles A. Stacy, J. T. Par- 
sons, all of Cleveland; N. E. Graham, of East Brady, 
Pa., and M. A. Noble, of Toledo, O. 

The Nicola Bros. Company notes an improvement 
in trade over last month’s business at firm prices. A 
general line of lumber is in demand. The firm con- 
templates an increase in the facilities of its Cleveland 
planing mill. Jesse Darling will be the firm’s repre- 
sentative at the second meeting of the cottonwood deal- 
ers, to be held at Cairo, Ill., next week. 

L. L. Satler is spending this week at the firm’s mills 
in Punxsutawney. 

Mrs. Ella Viola Slentz, wife of Samuel J. Little, the 
well known planing mill man, died on Sunday, October 
14, at her late residence, corner of South End and East 
End avenues, Allegheny. Mrs, Little was forty-nine 
years of age. 





QUAKER CITY NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 16.—It is now generally 
accepted as a foregone conclusion that President Mce- 
Kinley will be re-elected and the element of doubt thus 
eliminated has materialiy assisted trade. All lumber 
lines display a remarkable firmness and it needs very 
little incentive to augment values in certain of the hard- 
woods and building lumbers. It is generally agreed that 
stocks held at present prices are good goods. The retailer 
or consumer who declines to take advantage of the prob- 
abilities and holds off for a “sure thing” is very liable 
to pay more for his requirements later on. 

Kk. B. Nettleton, the local representative of the John 
EK. DuBois interests, takes a remarkably conservative 
view of the situation. While he believes there will be 
a strengthening in white pine and hemlock values when 
it is seen that the existing political and economic con- 
ditions are to continue, he deprecates any and all sug- 
gestions of a “boom” and holds that the present prices 
should satisfy all parties. He says that his house is 
well filled up with hemlock orders and is busy with 
export white pine orders as conditions stand. 

William Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Inc,, is down in West Virginia looking up stocks 
and inspecting the mills. He expects to be away ten 
weeks. 

Frank Goodhue, of Goodhue & Evans, during a recent 
visit to Boston and neighboring parts, discovered how 
very short the yards there were by selling mixed ship- 
ments of poplar at top prices. Mr. Goodhue has steadily 
held on to his poplar and certain choice lines of hard- 
wood through all the period of slumping in values and 
has been rewarded for his foresight by obtaining the 
values he appraised them at. 
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NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Loggimg operations in the northern woods will not 
begin quite as early this season as usual, partly owing 
to the difliculty of getting supplies into the camps while 
the roads are in their present condition, and work 
will not be commenced until the roads freeze up. A 
large quantity of logs is still hung up at the head- 
waters of streams, owing to the low water supply early 
in the season. ‘These logs being now let loose’ will in 
a measure supply the needs of the mills for the present, 
as the excessive rains of the last two months will now 
permit of getting the timber out. 

The Menominee River Lumber Company, of Marin- 
ette, Wis., has started two logging camps, one at Saund- 
ers and another near Florence, Wis., and expects to log 
about 18,000,000 feet during the coming winter. 

D. M. McLeod, of Newberry, Mich., has taken a con- 
tract to put in 30,000,000 feet of logs in Luce county, of 
that state, for the Hall & Munson Company. 

The Montreal River Lumber Company, of Gile, Wis., 
has about 100 men at work in its camp at Cedar, in the 
northern part of Iron county. The company has built 
a 9-mile logging road during the summer and two 
miles more will be added before logging operations begin. 

Lammers Bros., the well known Minnesota loggers, 
whose cut is made principally for the St. Hilaire and 
Crookston mills, are preparing for a busy season. A 
drive of 33,000,000 feet of logs is now on its way from 
Red Lake Falls to Crookston. 

Sol Fraser has secured a contract from Burns & 
Hicks, of Menominee, Mich., to log 6,000,000 feet of 
pine and cedar, to be cut twenty miles north of. Menom- 
inee and rafted down to that city. 

D. J. Norton, of Ewen, Mich., has started a camp in 
Carp Lake township, Ontonagon county, and will cut 
about 2,500,000 feet of pine, to be banked on Union bay 
and rafted to the mill of Hebard & Son, at Pequaming, 
in the spring. 

Charles Hobbs is building camps near Iron river, 

Wisconsin, and will put in 3,000,000 feet of logs for the 
Johr O’Brien Lumber Company. 
_ Cummer & Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., are establish- 
Ing camps near Mesick, in Wexford county, that 
State, and will clean up all their hemlock in that vicin- 
ity, amounting to 6,500,000. They will also cut about 
4,000,000 feet of hardwood during the coming winter. 
A regular logging train will be put on about January 1 
and will rur until the haul is completed. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The situation in the sash and door market at the pres- 
ent time is by all odds more encouraging than that of any 
other industry connected with the lumber trade. A 
decided improvement appeared upon the adoption of the 
new discount card in effect October 1, and ever since that 
time a steady gain has been remarked and the wholesalers 
here and elsewhere report a better trade now than they 
have enjoyed since last spring. Orders are coming in freely 
and there are inquiries in sufficient volume to presage a 
continuance of the good conditions for some weeks. Evi- 
dently all that the retail dealers or small jobbers were 
waiting for was some assurance that prices would go no 
lower and this assurance was furnished them in the 
adoption of the new discounts. 

* * * 


The character of the trade now at hand is evidence that 
it possesses more or less of the elements of permanence. 
Quite an increase is shown in the orders for stock work, 
which is illustrative of the fact that not only do the 
retailers have a well grounded faith in the substantial 
character of the market but also they are not afraid to 
put in stock a few more doors or glazed sash against their 
future needs. Most of the orders, it is true, are for 
building projects actually under way and are wanted at 
once, which tends to confirm the theory that builders 
have delayed purchasing until. the last possible moment 
in the hope that they would be enabled to obtain a bet- 
ter bargain, but the establishment of uniform prices 
showed them that they could not afford to fool around 
any Jonger in the expectation of lower prices. Stocks at 
the retail yards have been permitted to run down to the 
lowest limit and some of the improvement noticed is 
doubtless due to a general and simultaneous disposition 
to stock up for the late fall and winter demand. 

* * * 


Reports from the retail field generally indicate a less 
degree of conservatism on the part of buyers, notwith- 
standing we are in the midst of a bot presidential com- 
paign. Those who handle lumber as a rule are of one 
political faith; and the large amount of buying, which 
is probably from a comparative standpoint fully 50 per- 
cent heavier than it was a month ago, is a good indica- 
tion of their belief in the proper outcome of the contest. 
There is but little disposition to cut prices in any local- 
ity; even those usually having the greatest inclination to 
demoralize the market now refrain from doing so on 
account of a close adhesion to the list on the part of 
those not so disposed. Chicago jobbers say furthermore 
that they find it unnecessary to shade the list on any 
item, being able to dispose of their goods at the uniform 
prices, 

* ae * 

The situation in the window glass trade is improving 
steadily and production is rapidly reaching a point that 
will satisfy all demands. Out of a total of 1,230 pots 
operated by the independent glass manufacturers, 484 
are now working and preparations are being made to 
start 194 additional pots. All the factories of the 
American Window Glass Company are in operation and 
the superintendent of that corporation announces that 
it is short only six glass cutters, while as for the flat- 
teners all are at work that are needed. The combine 
factories are turning out over 50,000 boxes of glass a 
week and this output is being increased steadily. 

* * * 

There has been no material change in the sash and 
door market in Kansas City territory since our last 
report. An effort is being made to maintain the prices 
that went into effect October 1, and thus far they haye 
been fairly well maintained. ‘There is a natural 
imerease in the demand as the retail business improves, 
but the dealers are not ordering ahead to any extent 
and are sending in the orders.as they have use for the 
goods. The demand this month, however, will be a big 
improvement over that of September, and will be one 
of the best months of the year, with the possible excep- 
tion of November. The demand for special work is 
steady and active, affording the planing mills all the 
business they can handle with anything like promptness. 
At Kansas City the local demand is active, but there is 
also considerable outside business coming to the large 
sash and door concerns there. 

* 7 * 


There is not much change ir the door trade at Buffalo, 
N. Y., that is caleulated to encourage the mill owner 
and cause him to suppose that there will be anything 
like a brisk demand for finished woodwork of any sort 
this winter. Even the half dozen ¢oncerns that are 
under contract to turn out oak desks for soap-trade 
premiums are using their last imch of storage room, 
waiting for the demand to spring up. It will be seen 
by this that it is something more than mere refusal to 
pay prices asked, for there is no real price in this case, 
Baxes still go off briskly, as the app'e canning and 
evaporating industry is lively, but the demand for doors 
is light and for finishing omly a tritle better. There is 
just now considerable sash and the like going to the 
Pan-American grounds, but it is all taken at a very 
small margin, according to common report. 

* * * 


Cincinnati mill men are not forced to labor nights to 
keep up with their demand for doors and mill work. 
Prices in that market are being well maintained in 
spite of the rather limited demand. They regard living 
prices as of more importanee than anything else, and 
do mot approve of the idea of working hafd all the time 
without having anything to show for it. 


Those who watch the New York city building permits 
carefully from month to month allege that there has 
been a gradual healthy increase of late, and this may 
account for the somewhat improved call for doors, sash 
and blinds in that market recently. One does not hear 
much of price cutting of late, and it is believed that it 
only occurs wher some specially big order is on the 
market, in which case fishing with all sorts of bait is 
resorted to. 





An Expert Opinion. 


S. M. Yale, of the Curtis & Yale Company, Minneap- 
olis, manufacturers of sash, doors, ete., in summing up 
the conditions regarding the trade of the northwest, 
says: “When it is considered that the territory of the 
mills has been greatly lessened by the crop failures it is 
not to be wondered at that busimess this year is not up 
to that of last. Of the territory usually handled from 
northwestern points a large portion of northern Minne- 
sota, all of North Dakota and a part of South Dakota 
are this year light purchasers of mill goods. Some 
building is being done in those sections, but in general 
the trade has beer greatly affected. This curtailment 
of the territory must necessarily decrease the volume 
of business done in the northwest, and those firms which 
have been affected should not be surprised at the result. 
Some of the Minneapolis mills are evidently reaching 
out for more territory to replace that which is out of 
the market because of crop failure. This is a good 
indication, and with proper management it should add 
not only to the territory adjacent to Minneapolis but 
should increase the volume of next year’s business to a 
large extent. Just at the present time politics seems 
to be affecting the trade and there is a hesitancy among 
those who have large building projects on hand to go 
ahead with their buildings until after the election is 
settled. I believe that there will be a brisk trade from 
after election until the close of the buildimg season. 
Every indication points to good orders at that time, 
and there is every reason to expect that the volume of 
business will be greatly imcreased.” 





Gathering of Door Men. 


A regular session of the Western Sash & Door Asso- 
ciation was held at the Auditorium hotel in this city on 
Wednesday of this week. There was no particular 
necessity for the meeting, but the attendance was large, 
notwithstanding, which indicated a desire on the part 
of members to keep in touch with each other and with 
the situation. Those who were present and _ partic- 
ipated in the meeting were the following: 

J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. : 

it Riesenburg, St. Louis Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

John T, Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

J. G. Mark, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, la. 

William Lothmann, Hafner-Lothmann Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Annes, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J.T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia . 

M. A. Disbrow, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Lyons, Ia. 

H. W. Huttig, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, Mus- 
catine, Ia. 

John J. Stephenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cc. N. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company, 
Dubuque, Ia. ; 

H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

John A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

EK. L. Roberts, FE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicigo. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

Thad Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Harry Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 

The session of the association continued through the 
afternoon and while no action was taken looking to any 
change in prices, those present reported a profitable meet- 
ing. The general sentiment was of a decidedly encour- 
aging character, the various districts represented all hav- 
ing reports to make of improvement in trade and an ex- 
cellent outlook for future business. Prices in some sec- 
tions of Iowa were said to be slightly weak, but as a rule 
the members were well satisfied with the condition of the 
market. 


The City Sash and Door Company to the Front. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has before this called 
attention to the novel circular and advertising matter of 
the City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is the product of the active brain of B. W. Smith, 
its president and manager. One of his latest creations 
is a neat and attractive wall hanger, 12x14 inches in 
size printed on heavy paper and illustrating the 
Schroeder storm sash and screen hanger and fastener, 
with the announcement in large letters, “For Sale 
Here.” These Mr. Smith is sending to retail lumber 
dealers who handle these hangers, for the purpose of 
having them hung up in retailers’ offices announcing to 
their customers that they are for sale there. 

The City Sash & Door Company has also recently got- 
ten out a new storm sash price list in pamphlet form 
and is enjoying a good trade in this line of goods, 8S. 
M. Eaton, the old and reliable salesman who represents 
the company in Iowa, is enjoying a good trade, while 
G. D. Wilder and G. A. Wheaton, who travel further 
north, are Bogen their share of the sash and door 
business. e last two named were in Minneapolis a 
few days the first of the week. Mr. Eaton makes his 
headquarters at Clear Lake, Ia. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Carroliton—Coleman Bros. have engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Gadsden—-The Cassels Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Coosa River Lumber Company. 

Mobile—The Sullivan Timber Company has completed a 
new mill The Union Naval Stores Company has been 
organized with capital stock of $300,000 by J. W. Wade, 
KE. C. Hughes and others. 

Monterey—The Southern Pine Company has established a 
saw mill. 

Opp—H. L. Berry & Co. have engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Stevenson—Card & Card and Card & Dews, of Nashville, 
Tenn., have consolidated as the Stevenson Lumber Company. 
Arkansas. 

Mena—cC. P. Morrison has sold out. 

Nettleton—Hancock & Gatlen are out of business. 

California. 

Sacramento—The E. B, & A. L. Stone Supply Company 

has been succeeded by the E. B. & A. L. Stone Company. 
Colorado. 

Colorado Springs The Teller County Lumber Company, 
of Cripple Creek, will open a branch office and yards,——— 
The Gibson Lumber Company is opening a yard, 

Connecticut. 

Essex—-The H. C. Wooster Company has been succeeded 
by the Wooster Lumber Company. 

Suffield—W. W. Cooper is out of business. 

Florida. 

Apopka—Starbird Bros. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Miami—L. C. Oliver has withdrawn from the Biscayne 
Bay Lumber Company. 





Georgia. 

Morris Station—Sealy & Jackson have sold out to BE. A. 
Jackson, who will remove stock to Cuthbert. 

Blue Ridge—The Tasker Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000 by Charles Tasker 
and others. y 

Illinois. 

Chatsworth—Cowen Bros, have been succeeded by J. C. 
Corbett & Co. 

Chicago—The McMullen Lumber Company has dissolved 
partnership, F. M. Creelman retiring. The business is con- 
tinued by H. V. McMullen under the old style. The C. B. 
woe 4 Lumber Company has been ee et rd —_— capital 
stock of $50,000 by Kenneth A. Campbell, E. I. Frankhauser 
and Henry A. Ritter. The Raymond pk. Company 
has engaged in the wholesale trade. 

Lincoln—Spellman, Orten & Spitley have been succeeded 
by Spellman & Spitley. 

“ Loogootee—Pryor & Schwarm have been succeeded y 
William Schwarm & Son. 

Madison—The Madison Lumber Yard is reported out of 

business. 3 
Indiana. 

Ridgeville—Lot Pettyjohn has sold planing mill to 38. 
Day and Frank Lay. 

St. Joe Station—K. Case & Co. have sold out to Widney & 
Keagy. 

Stroh—lI. Perkins has engaged in the lumber business. 

Indianapolis—The Anchor Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Logansport—Shafer & Roose have engaged in the bhard- 
wood lumber business. 

Petersburg—The J. P. Martin Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Worthington—Bosler & Warren have engaged in the man- 
ufacture of hubs. 

Indian Territory. 

Marlow—Fuller & McCoy have been succeeded by 8S. J. 

Fuller & Co. 


lowa. 
Algona—J. A. Hamilton has engaged in the lumber and 
planing mill poeme SS. G. G. Washburn has been suc- 


ceeded by G. G. Washburn & Co. 

Beaman i ‘B. Rhoads has been succeeded by Evans & 
Jones. 

Rembrandt—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has 
opened a yard. 

Wesley—The Wesley Lumber Company has sold out to 
Frank Hume. 

Ware—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 

Kansas. 

Baynesville—B. F. McLean is out of business. 

Olathe—S. EB. Mackey has sold out. 

Springhill—S. E. Mackey has sold out. 

Viiets—The Vilets Tumber Company has been succeeded 
by the C, J. Mills Lumber Company. 


Kentucky. 

Owensboro—The Osborne Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized with capital stock of $15,000 to operate planing 
mill, which will be removed from Middlesboro. 

Millersburg—Clark & Woolums have been succeeded by 
Collier Bros. 

Paducah—The Sherrill-Robinson Lumber Company has 
commenced business. 

Rowletts—D. B. Dyer has sold out, 


Louisiana. 

Crowley—The Eckhardt Manutasteseg c ‘enaned has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $2¢ 

Shreveport—-The Galloway Wright (a has incor- 
porated as the Pelican Lumber Company, with capital stock 
of $25,000. ; 

Maine. 

Bridgton—The Andover Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated to deal in timber and lumber, with capital 
stock of $10,000. 

East Baldwin 
F. W. Wood. 

Kennebunkport—-William Bartlett has sold the old man- 
ufacturing establishment of Bartlett’s Mills to ©. J. Blan- 
chard. 

Kittery—The FE. W. Bailey Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $20,000. 

Portland—The North River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Michigan, 

Alpena—The Huron Handle & Lumber Company will re- 
move mill to Onaway 

Bellevue—Mulvany & Benedict have been succeeded by F. 
M. Mulvany. 

Cass City—The Cass City Lumber & Coal Company has 
engaged in business. 

Carsonville—Veter Carson has sold out to the Carson- 
ville Lumber & Coal Company. 

Detroit—The I’. W. May Lumber Company, Limited, has 
sold out to Michael Thiesen.—The Ocmulgee River Lumber 
Company has been incorporated. 

Doyle—The Arden I umber Company has engaged in the 
hardwood lumber business. 

Sidnaw—G. A. Bergland will remove saw mill to Lake 
Gogebic. 

Manton—Truman Bros. are out of business. 

Trout Creek—The saw and planing mills and remaining 
property of the Trout Creek Lumber yrompeny have been 
purchased by George Hardes, of Mayfield 


P. B. & A. Young have been succeeded by 


Wyandotte—Kelly & Lyman have dissolved partnership, 

Kelly withdrawing. 
Minnesota. 

Blue Earth—Weyerhaeuser & Co. are building an office 
and lumber sheds. 
. Grane Rapids—W. V. Fuller & Co. have sold out to J. J. 
Jecker. 

St. Paul—The John Martin Lumber Compe has amended 
its charter, making the principal place of business in this 
city, instead of Minneapolis, as formerly. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—The Fred B, Dubach Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000, 
Montana. 
- - “ce, W. L. Lansing has been succeeded by Lansing & 
fells. 
Nebraska. 
Beatrice—J. H. Coombs will open a yard. 
Lakeside—The Stockman’s Mercantile Company has sold 
out to J. H. Lunsford. 
Lincoln—The Nebraska Planing Mill Company has sold 
plant to F. W. Brown. 
Maywood—F. DL. Murphy has been succeeded by FE. B. 
Murph 
Wood River—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company has sold 
out to the Foster & Smith Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 

Trenton—The American Consolidated Pine Fiber Company 

has been incorporated with capital stock of $2,000,000, 
New York, 

Bainbridge—-Don A. Gilbert & Son have been succeeded 
by the Gilbert-Lyon Company, incorporated, with capital 
stock of $9,000. 

New York—The C. E.- Kellogg Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $200,000 to manufacture sash 
and doors. Il. M. Susswein & Co. have engaged in the 
hardwood and pine lumber business at 1 Madison avenue. 
———H. C. Morris has engaged in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

Rochester—The Alderman Fairchild Company has been 
incorporated to manufacture boxes with capital stock of 
$25,000. 

er Meiner & Clark have been succeeded by G. A. 
Clark. 

North Carolina. 

Timberland—Britton & Johnson have been succeeded by 
W. H. Britton. 

Washington—-The Freeman & Hodge Lumber Company has 


been incorporated. 
North Dakota. 

Kenmare—The Kenmare Hardware & Lumber Company 
has sold out. 

oe J. A. Berg has been succeeded by the Atlas Lum- 
ber Company. . Kulaas has been succeeded by 
T. P. Kulaas & Co., ‘in which concern the Bell- Nelson Lum- 
ber Company, of Everett, Wash., is interested. 

Ohio. 

Chillicothe—Morris & Christman have been succeeded by 
Christman Bros. 

College Corner—H. Y. Miller has been succeeded by Miller 
Bros. & Co, 

Sebring—The Jamieson Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Toledo—George Wilson & Sons have incorporated. 

Wellington—D. B. Ordway recently began business. 


Oklahoma. 
Mulhall—J. G. Wilson is putting in a yard. 
Oregon. 


Granite—The Sargent Lumber Company will engage in 
the business with capital stock of $10,000. 


Pennsylvania. 
es KF. W. Wint & Co. have been succeeded by 
the I, Vint Company, Limited. 


eachinnton al he Washington Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by H. T. Bailey, 
W. Melivaine, J. S. Forsythe, W. S. Campbell and D. H. 
Swart. 

Yorkana—The Horn & Wolf Lumber Company has dis- 
solved partnership. Moses Horn will continue the business. 
Tennessee. 

Bingham—F, P. Arthur has purchased a saw mill. 

Crossville—Deters & Berry have established a stave mill. 

Memphis—J. M. Browder has been succeeded by C.. 8. 
Boykin & Co. 

Nashville—Card & Dews have been succeeded by the Stey- 
enson Lumber Company. 

Wallisville—W, A. Beckwith has established a saw mill. 

Texas. 

Aledo—Sears & Rouer have been succeeded by J. J. Sears. 

Cuero—A. Gilmer has been succeeded by J. W. Davis. 

Waco—William Cameron & Co. have incorporated with 
capital stock of $2,400,000. Incorporators: Flora B. Cam- 
eron, W. W. Cameron and R. H. Downman, of Waco, and W. 
IF’. Wilson, of Fort Worth. 

Houston-—The Houston Box F actory has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000, 

Paxton—The Sabine River Lumber Company has_ been 
ipenrmerates with capital stock of $5,000 by T. L. Berry, 
J. Hill and J. B, Cabaniss. 

Venus—_Wilkirson & Kelley have been succeeded by S. E. 
Wilkirson. 

Virginia. 

Roanoke—-The Peoples’ Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. W. Cassell, 
J. W. Lowry, J. H. Martin and others. 

Washington. 

Little Rock—J. B. Flynn has sold his one-third interest 

in the Viora Shingle Company to F. I. and C. L. Kottick. 


West Virginia. 

Keyser—The Keyser Door & Box Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Keyser Table Works, incorporated, with capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. 

Wisconsin, 

Appleton—The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has 
sold its retail yard to the J. Fountain Lumber Company 

—— —Frank Powell has sold out to Ohrt & Selaman 


sro 

Aabiend-—2. C. Pope will open yard. 

Kau Claire—The Rust-Owen Lumber Company has been 
rye ee > » capital stock of $300,000 by J. S. Owen, 
A. J, an 0 

aiicnors--Salos “Timlin, of Hazlehurst, has purchased 
a saw mill here. 

Janesville—Hamilton, Pendleton & Gilkey have opened a 
wholesale yar 

Monticello—Studley & Humiston have been succeeded by 
Studley & Steinman. 

Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—Dick, Banning & Co. have sold retail yard to 
the Kewatin Lumbering & Manufacturing Company, of 
Keewatin, Ont. ° 





NEW IiILLs. 
Alabama, 
Scottsboro—B. T. Kelly and J. W. Ashmore will build a 
saw mill. 
California. 


oa—The Vance Redwood Lumber. Company, of Eureka 
will De build a sash and door factory here, esd: 5 


Florida. 
. Windsor—J. L. Kelly will build a saw mill and veneer fac- 
ory. 

Georgia. 

Savannah—John H. Harris, of this city, and Robert J. 
Aiken, of Macon, will establish a sash and door factory.——- 
John W. Dickey and Charles 8. Head, of Augusta, will build 
a saw mill. 

Indiana. 

Montezuma—The Montezuma Lumber Company is build- 
ing new sheds. 

Tell City—The shingle mill of Patrick Bros., recently 
burned, will be rebuilt. 

lowa. 

Sioux City—The Curtis Sash & Door Company will build 

a new warehouse to cost $23,000. 


Kentucky. 
Lebanon—Ed Harwell and Bob Nolen will convert the old 
Hawks mill into a sash and blind factory. 
Scranton—The Oneonta Lumber Company will rebuild 
saw mill. 
Louisiana. 
Sunset—V. H. Sibille will rebuild saw mill. 
High Point—William Smith, of Woodworth, will build a 
saw mill, 
Bonami—The King-Ryder Lumber Company will erect a 
saw mill, 
Maine. 
peaeet-~ The Jordan Lumber Company will build a saw 


Michigan, 
Pontiac—Peter Duffus will build a hardwood saw mill, 


New Hampshire. 

Amherst—Campbell Bros. have erected a saw mill. 

Kranklin—Emery & Rowe will probably rebuild their saw 
mill piant recently burned. 

New York. 

Batavia—Wade Bros. are building an addition to their 
planing mill, 

~—- alateaaa IX. Haberer, of Lowville, is building a 
saw mii 

Lowville—Page, Fairchild & Co. will build a circular and 
band mill. 


mi 


North Carolina. 

Jonesville—A. Gilbert will establish a mill. 

Ohio. 

Girard—The machinery of the W. U. Dennison planing 
mill has been purchased by Fred Hoffman, of Youngstown, 
and will be moved to that city. 

Pennsylvania. 
Altoona—Frank Brandt has rebuilt his planing mill,_—— 
i 


. B. Cohn is building a small saw m 


Quincy—Henry A. Good will build a new saw mill. 


South Carolina. oe 
Charleston—The Charleston Door, Sash & Lumber Com- 
pany will operate the plant of P. P. Toole, with additional 
machinery. 
Kdgefield—Shaw & Woodward have built a new sash and 
blind factory. 
McBee—Omohundro & Diggs will remove mills from San- 
ford, N. C., to this point and enlarge plant. 
Washington. 
New Whatcom—The Morrison Mill Company, of Tern- 
dale, will erect a lumber and shingle plant. 
Semiahmoo—C, T. Moore will erect a planing mill. 
West Virginia. 
lire Creek—The Piney Lumber Company contemplates 
enlarging its mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Ashland—R. C. Pope will open a planing mill and yards. 
Graytown—R,. A. Cleveland and C. H. Matthews will 
build a saw mill, 


CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Hamburg—The puaies mill of E. J. Kittrell was burned 
recently. Loss, $2,500 
Florida. 


Apalachicola—The plant of the Kimball Lumber mony 
was damaged by fire recently to the extent of $1,000 


Georgia. 


Patillo—The saw mill of D. M. Bell & Sons was burned 
recently. Loss, $1,800; insurance, $1,000. 


Louisiana. 

Lecompte—The shingle mill of the Lecompte Lumber & 
Shingle © Be OU. was burned on October 4. Loss, $6,000; 
insurance, 

Springhill "The dry’ kilns of the Pine Woods Lumber 
Company, containing a quantity of dry lumber, were burned 
October 10. Loss <stimated at $25,000; insurance, $10,- 
000. The president of the company is William Buchanan, 
of Texarkana, 

Michigan, 

Gladstone—Fire destroyed W. J. Johnson’s hardwood 
mill. Loss, $45,000; insurance, $20.000. 

Jackson——The planing mill and sash and door factory of 
S. Heyser & Sons were destroyed by fire October 11. Loss 
estimated at $50,000; insured for $28,000. 

Muskegon—Fire damaged the lumber piles of I. R. Cros- 
sette to the extent of $5,000 on October 9. Loss fully in- 
sured 

Royal Oak—J. D. Candler A of Detroit, lost saw mill 
by fire October 12. Loss, $4,5 

Gladstone—W. H. es saw mill was burned Octo- 
ber 16. The a had been closed down for ten days. In- 


surance, $25,00 
New York. 

Akron—T. W. Jackson’s stave and heading mill was 

burned October 11, Loss, $4,000; partially insured. 
North Carolina. 

Walnut Cove—The factory and machinery of the Wal- 
nut Cove Lumber Manufacturing Company were burned 
recently. Partially insured. 


Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—Fire damaged the plant of Gallagher & Ban- 
kerd, lumber dealers, on October 12. Loss not over $10,000, 
covered by insurance. 

DuBois—The dry sheds of the box cantory at the John 
BE. DuBois plant were burned recently. Loss, $7,000; no 
insurance, 

Texas. ° 

Longview—The saw mill of Killingworth & McFarland 
was burned poemtiy. Loss, $5,000; insured for $1,000. 

Warren—tThe dry kiln of the Texas Yellow Pine Lumber 
Company was burned recently. T.oss, $500. 

Willis—The saw mill of.W. L. Perry was burned recently. 

Washington. 

Rainier—The Thomas Robinson Lumber Company lost a 

dry kiln by fire recently. The kiln will be rebuilt. 
Wisconsin, 

Oshkosh—Fire on October 16 destroyed lumber valued_at 
about $150,000. The Diamond Match Company sustained a 
loss estimated at $75,000, with $40,000 insurance. Hollis- 


ter, Amos & Co. lost $50,000, fully insured. The George 
Challoner’s Sons Company lost $15, vg 4 insured. Nine 
acres of lumber yards were swept by the flames. 
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A MAN WHO DREAMS DREAMS. 





Imaginary Profits on Orders Never Received or Filled— Made $30,000 but Does Not Pay Sten- 
ographer’s Bills— Local Consumers Order Stock from Him at Low 
Figure but Are Disappointcd. 





Among the personal items in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was one referring to a certain 
Andrew O'Neill, or William O’Neill, whose physical 
entity would seem from his double alias to be about as 
hazy as his record. Hardly had the paper appeared in 
the lumber offices of the city before Mr. O’Neill himself, 
or a gentleman laying claim to that proud title, appeared 
in the editorial sanctum, being wafted in upon a breeze 
strongly redolent of Battle Ax plug tobacco. The per- 
sonage in- question appeared to have been so busy in 
growing tall that he had not attended to the proper 
expansion in a latitudinal] direction. He was dressed in 
a rusty suit of clothes, relieved by an immaculate shirt 
bosom and collar, upon which a fly could not alight with- 
out danger of breaking his neck, being of the celluloid 
instead of the conventional linen. He had a peculiar look 
about his eyes and rambled somewhat in ‘his speech, 
which was plentifully sprinkled with the remark “d’ye 
understand?” as though it was the sanity of his listener 
that might possibly be in dispute. 

Divested of his own eccentricities of speech and man- 
ner, his story was to the effect that some time since he 
entered into an arrangement with JohnCashin,of Duluth, 
Minn., whereby he was to buy and send to Mr. Cashin 
orders for lumber, under an arrangement by which any 
profits, after paying Mr. Cashin for inspection and ship- 
ping charges, would be divided equally between the two 
persons. Mr. O’Neill had with him and exhibited sev- 
eral letters reputed to be from John Cashin and upon 
the same letter head as that which Mr. Cashin addressed 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which letters referred to 
certain stocks which Mr. Cashin claimed to be able to 
furnish. Mr. O’Neill also said that early in the cor- 
respondence he advised Mr. Cashin that he would take 
orders in the name of Cashin, O’Neill & Co. He also 
said that he did take orders in that way for about $125,- 
000 worth of lumber in cargo and by rail and forwarded 
these orders to Mr. Cashin, who so far had filled none of 
them and has not returned the orders. He also said that 
some one from the north has since come to Chicago and 
called upon these people in an endeavor to secure and 
replace all the orders and stated that he believed this per- 
son to be from Mr. Cashin. He said that he had a stack 
of correspondence, which he suggested was six or eight 
inches in hight, including copies of his own letters to Mr. 
Cashin, and promised to bring this correspondence in 
upon the following day. He left the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN leaving behind ‘him the impression that a 
great wrong had been done him by the publication of the 
item in question, and the tender editorial heart of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was burdened with a mighty 
resolve to set the matter right in the following week’s 
issue, : 

The following morning Mr. O’Neill appeared bright and 
early, but minus the correspondence which he had men- 
tioned. He merely dropped in to say that the corre- 
spondence was in the hands of his attorneys but that he 
would bring it in at 2 o’clock. Mr. O’Neill’s attorneys 
must have persuaded him to take some other course, how- 
ever, because he did not show up at 2 o’clock. 

So far as Mr. O’Neill’s own efforts to set himself right 
are concerned, the story ends here, but incidentally the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discovered a few additional 
features with which to embellish this biographical tribute 
to William Andrew O'Neill. Mr. O’Neill, while in the 
office, was asked if he had not on a,previous occasion been 
a visitor to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, or to one of its 
predecessors, and he replied glibly, “No; it might be a 
cousin of mine.” The occasion in question had some 
relation to transactions between this former O’Neill and 
a Milwaukee lumberman, upon the occasion of which visit 
Mr. O’Neill told a very plausible story and promised to 
call back with documents, but never appeared. The Mil- 
waukee concern placed its account against O’Neill in the 
hands of a mercantile agency which traced the gentleman 
to several points in Wisconsin. They found that for a 
number of months he had his mai] addressed to Rhine- 
lander, Wis., but was never near that point, always send- 
ing orders to have it forwarded to other places. Upon 
one occasion he represented himself as a government tim- 
ber agent and for several months boarded with a home- 
steader, and when he went away, in a fit of absent-minded- 
hess he forgot to pay his bill, He was afterward arrested 
for embezzlement and sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary at Waupun. Serving a portion of his term, he 
was adjudged insane and committed to the Northern hos- 
pital at Oshkosh, Wis. Being discharged from this insti- 
tution, jt is reported that he was taken back to Waupun 
to serve the balance of his term, and was released August 

1, 1900. It remains for William Andrew O'Neill, of 
recent Chicago fame, to prove that he is not the gentle- 
man in question, 

One of the funniest features of the affair, however, is 

18 relations with a very prominent firm of Chicago cor- 
poration lawyers. He called upon them, represented him- 
self as a northern lumberman of importance, and wished 
immediate litigation instituted. He wanted to know what 

€ fees would be in advance of stating his case, but was 

nformed that this was impossible. He was found not 
Mm possession of the papers in the case, and they 


were located in the hands of a Wisconsin lawyer. The 
firm wrote to him, and was informed that O’Neill owed 
him a balance for services, upon receipt of which the 
papers would be forwarded. The firm therefore consid- 
ered O’Neill a prospective rather than an actual client, 
and he has been a frequent visitor at the office during 
the past few weeks, but has never brought in the neces- 
sary papers, and the firm refused to talk to him until 
he did so. He stated here that he had $30,000 in cash, 
and wanted to institute both civil and criminal litiga- 
tion; and he exhibited deeds, recorded in due form, also 
tax notices for taxes due, one of them for $600 upon on 
piece of timber land. 

A gentleman who professes to be familiar with much 
of O’Neill’s past history, but who would not talk for pub- 
lication, says: 

He is undoubtedly a man who has had a good deal of 
trouble, and has had powerful enemies. He has been in an 
insane asylum, but there are lots of people outside of the 
asylum today who are more insane than he. He has been 
in the penitentiary, and I know all the circumstances. He 
may have been quity of technical embezzlement, but I doubt 
if he was morally guilty. He was told that if he did not 
plead guilty they would make it hot for him, but that if 
he did they would let him off. His own lawyer advised him 
to plead guilty and he did so. There was no trial, not a 
scrap of evidence heard; but they rushed him off to the 
penitentiary. He claims that he has been persecuted by the 
Roman catholic church and the Catholic Order of Foresters, 
because he is now a presbyterian. 

This statement about Roman catholic persecution 
was one that O’Neill also made to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN ; though if the whole catholic church is down on 
him it is hard to understand how the following letter, 
the original of which is in hand, should have been 
written last sprimg by a well known catholic priest in 
Oshkosh, Wis.: 


OSHKOSH, WIS., May 5.—Mr. John Cashin, West Duluth, 
Minn.—Dear Sir: I am requested by one Andrew O'Neill, 
who is at present in the Northern hospital of this city, to 
write you regarding money which he claims is due him for 
services rendered the Lumber Company. If his claim 
be just, it will be a great favor to him to remit the amount, 
either to him or to me, who am one of the catholic clergy- 
men of this city, as you can ascertain by consulting Hoff- 
man’s Catholic Directory, which every catholic clergyman 





has. 
eging. fe hear from you at your earliest convenience, 
am. 





This letter appears to have inaugurated his rela- 
tions with John Cashin, at least according to the latter’s 
statement, who declares that he never saw O'Neill. 
O’Neill, on August 10, wrote him, stating that he was 
in the lumber commission business in Chicago, and 
using the following sentence: ‘Father Hogan of Osh- 
kosh spoke of you very highly im a letter to me. I never 
can forget your kindness to me.” ‘This letter was 
addressed “Dear Friend John,” and Mr. Cashin thought 
from this that the fellow might be personally acquainted 
with him, and that he, Mr. Cashin, had forgotten him. 
He addressed his letter in reply—‘Dear Friend Andrew,” 
indicating certain stocks which he could furnish, but 
he took the precaution to write to Father Hogar at 
Oshkosh, who promptly replied that he did not know 
enough about O’Neill to furnish a recommendation of 
him, and also stating that he had written to no one 
recommending Mr. Cashin to Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Cashin has also furnished the AMeRIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN with a volume of correspondence from O’Neill, 
tendimg to indicate that most of the orders that O’Neill 
claims to have forwarded were merely inquiries for quota- 
tions, and that the correspondence in general was ram- 
bling and mysterious. A bunch of envelopes furnished 
by Mr. Cashin show a number of different addresses, 
including lumber firms, railroad freight offices, life 
insurance comparies, two hotels (at neither of which 
has O’Neill ever been a guest under his own name), and 
a room number in the Marquette building from which 
a number of his letters are dated and which was his 
last address for receiving mail. The gentleman in the 
office mentioned states that O’Neill came in there and 
had some work dome by the stenographer at various 
times. He received his mail there without authority, 
and ordered some letterheads printed in the name of 
Cashin & O’Neill, using that room number and the tele- 
phone number, which stationery was sent over by the 
printer with the bill, which still awaits Mr. O’Neill, 
with other mail in the office. Mr. O’Neill sent a request 
that the mail be forwarded to him at general delivery, 
to which reply was made that he had better first call 
and pay the stenographer the bill of $4.50 for the work 
she had done for him. In ome of the pigeon holes of 
the stenographer’s desk there repose the letters from 
Cashin which he stated were in the hands of his lawyer, 
and he cannot be blamed for not having brought them 
in to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Satur- 
day last, as he agreed, since he could not get them 
without paying the typewriter’s bill for $4.50—prob- 
ably more money than he had in his possession at the 
time. 

So much for the story of O’Neill. He claims to have 
cleared $7,000 or $8,000 this year im his lumber transac- 
tions, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cannot learn that 
he had any dealings under which lumber was actually 
shipped on any of his orders. He sent out inquiries 
for quotations to a number of people on orders for 
trunk stock and other material, and in some cases was 


told that the company did not have the stock im ques- 
tion and in others was referred to Chicago representa- 
tives. He is certainly a most picturesque character, 
and probably not dangerous except in so far as any ome 
may be inclined to take his vagaries seriously. Some 
of the large lumber consumers in Chicago who gave him 
orders for stock at less than the market price thought 
they were securing a snap, amd they have been disap- 
pointed; but further than this he does not seem to have 
done any particular harm. He may be a millionaire 
disguised as a crank, or an impecunious degenerate 
trying to pass himself off as a rich man. Those who 
have read the above will form their own conclusions— 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable authoritatively to 
decide, 


@alDepartment 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Movement of coal upon the lakes for the season to 





date presents some curious facts. To October 1 ship- 
ments of bituminous coal through St. Mary's river to 
Lake Superior ports were in excess of the shipments for 
the entire season of 1899, or 3,178,113 tons against 
3,099,606 tons for the entire year 1899, and 2,202,321 - 
tons to October 1 last year. Nearly one-third of the 
bituminous coal shipped last year was forwarded after 
October 1. 

Anthracite figures are just the opposite. There were 
forwarded to October 1 this year to Lake Superior ports 
422,375 tons of anthracite, against 569,301 tons to 
October 1 last year. The entire shipment of anthracite . 
to Lake Superior last year reached 841,281 tons, so 
scarcely half of the movement of last year had been 
reached by the beginning of the present month. Ship- 
ment of anthracite during October promises to be quite 
light and November will have a big business to look 
after if the normal tonnage is to be obtained by the 
northwest. 

Conditions are much the same at Lake Michigan 
ports. It therefore looks as if anthracite needs in the 
west and northwest will have to be supplied mainly by 
rail coal this winter. From reports made by repre- 
sentatives of producing companies, there were in the 
yards and on the docks of these companies at Chicago on 
October 1 about 328,000 tons of anthracite coal. This is 
scarcely more than 75 percent of the coal in stock Jan- 
uary 1, after the bulk of the winter’s needs had been 
supplied. Receipts of anthracite coal at Chicago last 
year by both rail and lake were 2,100,000 tons, making 
the present stocks little more than a month’s require- 
ments. 

Trade in anthracite continues light. The prospective 
early resumption of mining keeps buying down to the 
minimum, on the theory that values will recede once the 
mines are in full operation. Prices have been quite uni- 
form at about $6 for all sizes, Chicago. All the cur- 
rent western business is being done from stocks, for 
there are no receipts of consequence. Companies lim- 
ited to all-rail trade are practically out of business, 
awaiting the return of the men to the mines. There 
are thought to be fair stocks among the dealers for the 
reason that consumers are more backward than usual in 
ordering fuel, requirements having been light on account 
of the late warm weather, from which it is argued that 
a majority of the producing companies are anticipating 
a considerably larger late fall business than usual, large 
enough to keep prices firm for some time. 

Bituminous coal has lost the vigor so apparent late 
last month. Current inquiry is so light that values 
are barely maintained and on some grades a little weak- 
ening is reported. Yet coal is often quite scarce and 
the car trouble is as obtrusive as ever. It is no fault 
of the producers that shipments are delayed, for the 
coal could be mined if railroad equipment were forth- 
coming. On the whole, there is at present no scarcity 
of coal, but the abundance is confined often to the cheap- 
er grades. Buying is limited to nearby needs, the aggre- 
gate being considerably less than a month ago. 

The uncertainty respecting the early future of 
bituminous coal is involved to a considerable extent 
with that of anthracite, for it is unknown to what 
extent, if any, the better grades of bituminous will be 
called upon to take the place of anthracite in the west. 
The call for bituminous coal comes largely from remote 
western points, which have relatively lower stocks than 
points farther to the east. While the outlook now is 
that anthracite coal will soon be mined in abundance 
the relative values between different coals will have an 
influence in determining purchases. The general expec- 
tation is for a brisk market soon, based upon absolute 
needs. 

The car scarcity assumes lew phases each week. 
Lake Michigan ports are said to be in greater distress 
in this respect than for years. But for them there is 
nearby relief in the unusually large number of cars 
which the accelerated grain movement to Minneapolis 
is taking into that city, amd the clustering of rolling 
stock at seaboard ports, awaiting the arrival of vessels 
to convey their loads abroad, is also a perceptible in- 
fluence. The arrival of cars at western coal mines is 
spasmodic and the demand for coal has somewhat sub- 
sided. The railroads have generally taken up the car 
shortage vigorously and are seeking to produce better 
results of transportation. 

Inquiry for coke is less urgent and while prices are 
unchanged there is little evidence of stren Demand 
is almost too slight to determine what actual values are. 
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HOO-HOO’S NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Records of Brisk Business and Earnest Legislation—A Good Financial Showing—The Attendance 
and the Addresses— Needed Improvements Proposed—Composition of the New 
Nine—Annual Concatenation and the Entertainment That 

Closed a Successful Meeting. 








Following the account telegraphed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and published in the issue of last week, the 


LUMBERMAN representatives 


at the ninth annual con- 


vention of Hoo-Hoo, held at Dallas, Tex., October 9, 10 


and 11, send the succeeding 


more detailed report of the 


business proceedings and the entertainment, which cov- 
ers all the features of this year’s meeting. 

Datias, Tex., Oct. 11.—The ninth Annual of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo opened at Dallas on Tues- 
day, October 9, at 9:09 a. m., and the annual disturb- 


ance goes on record as an unqualified success. 


As guests 


of the Texans, the order was splendidly entertained, 
and from a business standpoint much legislation was 
enacted and many suggestions for the good of the order 


were brought out, some of 


acted upon during the coming year. 
sessions were busy ones from start to finish. 


cial program has previously 
The committees for Texas 
as follows: 


which will undoubtedly be 
The three days’ 
The oflfi- 
been announced, 

for the Dallas annual were 


General committee for state of Texas—Cecil A. Lyon, 


chairman, Sherman; C. F., 


liouston. 
Local 


committees.—General committee—R. B. 


Drake, Austin; W. F. McClure, 
Galveston; Albert Steves, San Antonio ; J. M. 


Rockwell, 
Godley, 


chairman; G. M. Duncan, secretary. 


Finance committee—W. H. 


O'Neill, chairman; A. 8. Gear- 


heart, F. G. Moore, BE. H. R. Green, M. F. Smith, W. Illings- 


worth. 


Entertainment committee—A. F, Anderson, chairman; B. 
F. Orr, V. B. Curtis, J. H. Craven, R. B. Godley. 
Badge committee—S. D. Dealey, chairman; John Q. Hol- 


man, T, W. Griffiths, jr. 
Reception committee—Sam. 
Mayfield, A. R. Cowser, W. 


P. Darnell, chairman; M. M. 


H. Roth, A. D. Clark, F. T. 


Buell, John Blackstone, J. C. Conway, George W. Owens. 
The ladies’ reception committee was as follows: Mes- 

dames William O’Neal, 8. P. Darnell, A. P. Tennison, 

Jesse D. Padgitt, N. W. Finley, George W. Foster, J. R. 


Currie, William Rogers, J. 


H. Shelly, Walker Ellis; 


Misses Teizes, Padgitt, Finley and Mamie Finley. 


Those Present: 


George Vaughan, San Antonio 

D. K. Newsum, Beaumont. 

H. H. Folk, Lumberton, Miss. 

W. H. Roth, Dallas. 

8S. P. Darnell, Dallas. 

M. M. Mansfield, Dallas. 

Ben J. Barrow, Houston. 

A. G, Anderson, Dallas. 

W. H. O'Neill, Dallas. 

Edward F. Niehaus, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

I. H. Brynard, Big Springs. 

Jesse H. Jones, Houston. 

sia? ale Etten, Little Rock, 

rk. 

L. bb. Rowe, Pike City. Ark. 

N. H. Falk, Arcato, Cal. 

A. Kahn, Shreveport, La. 

Cc. H. Hill, Atlanta, Ga. 

1. M. Vietmeier, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cc. H. Walker, Covington, Ky. 

Sam T. Swinford, Houston. 

I’, D. Felton, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. O. Martin, Shreveport, La. 

J. Hi. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kk. R. Cooledge, Chicago. 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rh, W. English, Denver, Colo. 

A. D. McLeod, 
Ohio. 

George W. Lock, Westlake, La. 

R. P. Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 

Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
G. H. Block, Hennessy, Okla. 
H. G. Brown, Denver, Colo. 
W. W. Parry, Beaumont. 
John A. Gilbert, New Iberia, 


4a, 

R. R. Godley, Dallas. 

C. A. Lyon, Sherman. 

A. H. Wier, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. BE. Meginn, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

B. B. Neal, Savannah, Ga. 

H. Craven, Dallas. 

W. M. Burton, New Orleans, 


La. 
J. H. Temple, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. Jenkins, Shreveport, La. 
F, J. Cooke, St. Louis, Mo. 
8S. J. Warren, Bronson, Ga. 
G. Ayers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Charles Adams, New Haven, 
Mich. 


C. Balmer, Buffton, Ohio. 

V. B. Curtis, Dallas. 

C. H. Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. L. Filstrup, Chicago. 

N. C. Hoyt, Houston. 

F. L. Doke, Hubbard. 

B. J. Ehnts, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. Sharp, Chicago. 

+. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Conner, Houston. 

H. V. Booth, Lorengen, Miss. 
E. L. Roederer, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. Brown, Houston. 

R. D. Owens, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. M. Bunker, Altoona, Pa. 
R. L. Frye, Fort Worth. 

8S. G. Blalock, Saron. 

W. D. Bettis, Orange. 

G. B. Meiser, Paragould, Ark. 


J. M. McCammon, Corsicana, 
W. D. Wadley, Allentown, La. 
J. M. Eastham, Beaumont. 

NM. F. Smith, Dallas. 

H. Dierks, De Queen, Ark. 

W. A. Prater, De Queen, Ark. 
J. F. Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. L. Riggs, Patterson, La. 

J. A. Bentley, Zimmerman, La. 
F. G. Moore, Dallas. 

J, A. Martin, Austin. 

R. D. Gribble, Houston. 

8S. Guyther, Patterson, La. 
A. Lingo, Durant, I. T. 

T. Munnspower, Dennison. 
I. L. Kidd, Ruston, La. 

S. G. Munn, Galveston. 

C, BE. Wardon, Beaumont. 

J. F. Ryan, Beaumont. 

O. E. Woods, Oswego, Kan. 
J. C. Conway, Cleburne. 

J. J. Campion, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
H. E. Lewis, Crowley, La. 
J. G. Powell, Lake Charles, La. 
8. Spengler, Vicksburg, Miss. 
F. T. Buell, Dallas. 
B. W. Owens, Lancaster. 


Cincinnati,George M. Augurs, Shreveport, 


4a, 
C. H. Stanton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. C. Rives, Montrose, La. 

rat Gentry, Pond Creek, 


a. 
W. F. McClure, Galveston. 
J. B. Rector, Houston. 
C. H. Moore, Galveston. 
A. F. Young, Marshall. 
T. M. Richardson, jr., Okla- 
homa, Okla. 
J. C. Ray, Houston. 
C. W. Hobron, Waco. 
L. D. Caruthers, Waco. 
W. W. Webster, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. H. Bartle, Chicago. 


8. F. Carter, Houston, 

T. P. Isbell, Clifton. 

L. J. Wortham, Austin. 

J. H. Quarels, Austin, 

W. E. Jones, Houston. 

W. Ford, St. Louis, Mo. 

BR. 8. Beard, Fort Worth. 
G. A. Sauer, Texarkana, 

J. L. Thompson, Willard. 
Ed Rand, Woodworth, La. 
C. Scovell, Shreveport, La. 
Mrs. J. Brynart, Big 
ree. 


= = W. English, Denver, 

olo. 

Mrs. A. H. McLeod, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Miss Estelle Mcleod, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mrs. George W. Lock, West- 
lake, La. 

aes. R. P. Webb, Nashville, 


enn, 
Mrs. A. H. Weir, Lincoln, Neb. 


Miss Elizabeth Bunker, Altoo- © 


na, Pa. 
Mrs. C. W. Goodlander, Fort 
Scott, Kan. 


Snark of the Universe George W. Lock called the first 
business session to order Tuesday morning, October 9, 


at the usual Hoo-Hoo hour. 


The meeting was opened 


with prayer by Dr. W. M. Anderson, who was followed by 


Mayor Cabell in an address of welcome. 


Col. A. D. 


McLeod, of Ohio, responded. He said that one of the 


cardinal principles of Hoo-Hoo is not to let one virtue 
overstep another. The order had been entertained in 
lands of snow as well as lands of sun, and hospitality 
was no new thing to Hoo-Hoo. While the order real- 
ized that hospitality cannot stand comparison, yet he 
felt in Dallas Hoo-Hoo was “up against the real thing” 
when entertained by the giant of the southwest—the 
land of jack rabbits and big democratic majorities; 
where the people rise above disaster and face any emer- 
gency. He referred sympathetically to the awful Gal- 
veston calamity, and said that it was right and proper, 
Hoo-Hoo being a brotherhood, that the sorrow of Texas 
should be the sorrow of every Hoo-Hoo heart. Col. Me- 
Leod’s response was warmly applauded. 

Cecil A. Lynn, chairman of the general Texas com- 
mittee, stated that the entertainment plans had been 
somewhat altered owing to the great floods which had 
afflicted the state. It was thought unwise to visit the 
storm swept cities of Austin, Houston and Galveston in 
their present condition, so this part of the program had 
been abandoned. He presented Hoo-Hoo with the state 
fair, the street car system of the city, the county court 
house and the city hall and, if that was not enough, said 
the whole city would be turned over to the guests. 


The Snark’s Address. 


In his annual address the Snark extended a welcome 
to Texas and the ninth Hoo-Hoo Annual and declared 
that Hoo-Hoo had at its foundation “something more 
substantial than mere sentiment and amusement,” 
though its benefits are often said to be indefinable and 
intangible, but plainly among them are cultivation of 
fraternity among the membership and fostering of health, 
happiness and long life. The Snark appreciated the 
honor and responsibility conferred upon him at the pre- 





WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, 
Snark of the Universe. 


ceding Annual and had conscientiously and zealously 
worked for the best interests of the order. He acknowl- 
edged the hearty co-operation of the Supreme Nine and 
particularly of the Scrivenoter. Before thanking the 
Vicegerent Snarks for their year’s work he, in behalf of 
the order, spoke as follows: 


One of the most important duties that devolves upon 
a newly elected Supreme Nine is the appointment of the 
Vicegerent Snarks. This work eventually falls upon the 
shoulders of your supreme officer and involves a vast amount 
of correspondence and, at times, unsatisfactory results. It 
is, of course, impossible that the Snark should be personally 
ne with the membership in the various states and 
make his selections in such a way as to suit everybody and 
at the same time secure the services of the men best quali- 
fied to fill the important places. There are many excellent 
members of the order who would fill the offices with accepta- 
bility, —— their business engagements did not prevent 
their giving the necessary time for the ory of concate- 
nations. So that the Snark is sometimes at a loss to know 
just whom to —— in the state. For this reason there is 
apt to be considerable pone of time between the annual 
and the completion of the list of Vicegerents, If there was 
some way of ascertaining from each state or jurisdiction 
its preference in the matter of a Vicegerent for the suc- 
ceeding year, so that the nominations could be presented to 
the new Supreme Nine, it would greatly facilitate the work of 
the order and relieve the Snark of much correspondence and 
consultation. * * #* 

I think also that it is safe to say that the eligibility 
clause has been more strictly interpreted during the past 
Hoo-Hoo year than ever before. his important matter 
came up very soon after the Denver meeting. After a thor- 
ough canvass of the opinions of the Supreme Nine, it was 
found desirable to issue to the Vicegerents a bulletin which 
would more fully define the paragraphs relating to eligibil- 
ity and prevent the initiation of men who were not clearly 
included within the provisions of our constitution. * * 

No one must consider this communication from the 
Supreme Nine as a criticism or a reflection. It is issued 
for the general good of Hoo-Hoo after a full consideration 
and a free interchange of views from every member of the 


Nine. It has no reference to the past, but it is expected to 
influence the future. To the end that no one holding a con- 
catenation may put himself in the awkward position of hav- 
ing one of his initiates refused enrollment at the office of 
the Supreme Scrivenoter and his money refunded, the 
Supreme Nine has prepared a specific interpretation of the 
constitution. As long as this Nine holds office, this inter- 
pretation will be rigidly adhered to, and no man failing to 
come clearly within its provisions will be enrolled as a 
member. All cases doubtful of eligibility must be referred 
with a full statement to the Snark and Scrivenoter. 

During the term of office of my ee nage ana it was found 
desirable to establish a permanent charity fund, separate and 
apart from the money collected from concatenations; it 
being the purpose to help and relieve any brother who 
through loss of health or other unfortanate circumstances 
is in serious need, or to succor his widow and children if 
necessary in case of his death. As you see by reference to 
the report of the Scrivenoter, the contributions to the per- 
manent charity fund have been quite liberal, amounting to 
a little less than $1,000. The disbursements have been 
watched with the greatest possible care, and in every case 
the circumstances surrounding the applicant have been 
investigated before granting the request. The documents 
relating to the disbursements from this fund are on file and 
every member of the order has the privilege of examining 
them. It has been suggested that a detailed report, giving 
names, should be made in the Bulletin and at the Annual 
meeting. After considering the matter in all its bearings 
it has been thought by the Supreme Nine that such action 
is undesirable for a good many reasons. If any of the 
members desire to know the details regarding the circum- 
stances that relate to disbursements they can easily pro- 
cure them on application to the Scrivenoter. 

The great disaster at Galveston early last month was so 
vast in its proportions that the Supreme Nine issued a 
separate call, asking for contributions to the relief of our 
members and others who had suffered in the storm. ‘The 
response to this call was so immediate and satisfactory that 
it showed clearly that the members of the order at large 
were glad to contribute their mites to the alleviation of the 
hunger and distress caused by the disaster. 


Briefly referring to the excellent financial conditions 
shown by the Scrivenoter’s report, the Snark suggested 
the advisability of using some of the surplus in for- 
warding the work of the order in some of the states 
where Hoo-Hoo membership is limited; also in Canada, 
England, Germany and France; that “the benefits and 
advantages of Hoo-Hoo shall be extended to all parts of 
the world where lumber is made and sold.” The report 
concluded as follows: 

We are rapidly approaching the limits of our membership 
and I do not believe there will be any disposition to remove 
the limit which was established years ago. A loyal and 
enthusiastic membership of 9,999 will be more potent in car- 
rying forward the work of the order than ten times that 
number if they are lukewarm and indifferent. 

With many thanks for your kind consideration, many 
congratulations upon the growth of the order, I wish you 
one and all health, a and long life, and bespeak for 
my successor the same kindness which has been given to me 
for the past year. 

The report was listened to attentively and its many 
telling points were warmly applauded. 


The Scrivenoter’s Report. 


As recounted in the telegraphed report of the Annual 
in last week’s LUMBERMAN, the Scrivenoter’s report went 
into details of receipts and disbursements, showing in 
the former $21,198.61, and in the latter $13,739.18, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $7,459.33; receipts in the per- 
manent fund for relief were $1,585.49, with an unex- 
pended balance on hand of $1,000.49. Every disburse- 
ment was accompanied by its appropriate voucher and, 
later, the Scrivenoter’s financial showing bore the com- 
plete indorsement of the auditing committee. The report 
recounted eighty-three concatenations held during the 
year, with the honors accorded to Vicegerent W. S. Wil- 
son, of Georgia, with eighty-four regular and four hon- 
orary initiates, and Vicegerent W. F. McClure, of Texas, 
with eighty-one regular and eleven honorary initiates. 
The total initiates for the year were 928 regular and 
twenty-eight honorary, and the order lost thirty-nine 
members by death and sixteen by resignation, The entire 
Scrivenoter’s report was indicative of the care and 
intelligence that uniformly have prevailed in his conduct 
of that office. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The following committees were appointed by the 
Snark: 

Constitution and by-laws.—W. E. Barns, Missouri, chair- 
man; P. B. Walker, jr., Minnesota; William B. Stillwell, 
Georgia; H. H. Falk, ee | KEK. M. Vietmeier, Penn- 
sylvania; C. A. Lyon, Texas; N. H. Falk, California. 

Good of the order.—A. H. Weir, Nebraska, chairman; 
C. 8. Walker, Kentucky; B. B. Neal, Georgia; B. M. Bunker, 
Pennsylvania; George Vaughan, Texas; William L. Burton, 


Louisiana. 
. Martin, Texas, chairman; A. T. Kahn, 


Auditing.—-T. 
Louisiana; G. B. Meiser, Arkansas; R. D. Owen, Missouri. 
nglish, Colorado, chairman; Curtis 


Complaints.—R. W. E 
Scovell, Louisiana; C. H. Stanton, New York; B. J. Ehnts, 
Missouri; F. A. Felton, Wisconsin. 

Resolutions.—A. D. McLeod, Ohio, chairman; F. J. Cooke, 
Missouri; C. H. Hill, Georgia; BE. R. Cooledge, Illinois; 
F. F. Buell, Texas, 

Press.—B. A. Johnson, Illinois, chairman; A. G. Anderson, 
Texas; W. H. O’Niell, Texas; J. H. Baird, Tennessee; 8. 
Swinford, Texas. 

The meeting then took a recess until the following 
day at 9:09 a. m. 


Wednesday’s Session. 


The first committee to repert was that on the good 
of the order. The report suggested a rigid interpreta 
tion of the eligibility clause of the constitution, Vice 
gerent Snarks to be held responsible accordingly. 
suggested the appointment of Vicegerents on the recom: 
mendation of members within their local jurisdiction, 
and a clear definition of initiatory work and the elimina- 
tion of “horse play,” and offered a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of five on revision of the 
ritual to this end. 


The Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions paid a fraternal tribute 
to the thirty-nine members who ‘had been removed by 
death during the year and sent greetings of health, hap 
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piness and long life to all who were absent from the 
Annual meeting. Treating of the site of the Annual, 
the report said specifically: 


Dallas, with her beautiful streets and homes, her great 
and bounteous hospitality, her lavish entertainments, has 
been our host, and we desire to express on behalf of Hoo- 
Hoo the keenest appreciation of the splendid yet unosten- 
tatious manner in which we have been taken care of. To 
make one feel at home is hospitality in its truest sense, 
and from the moment we entered the gates of the beautiful 
Texas city we have received every possible attention at the 
hands of our Lone Star brothers. This committee cannot 
find words to express the eg ey en of Hoo-Hoo for such 
splendid treatment. And when we depart to our homes and 
think of Dallas and October, 1900, in retrospect the words 
of the Persian poet and philosopher, Omar Khayyam, will 
express our feelings: 

“And when thyself with shining foot shall pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the grass, 
And in thy joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one—turn down an empty glass.” 

But the greatest pleasure of the committee comes when 
we are afforded an opportunity to thank the ladies of Dallas 
for their many courtesies extended to our visiting ladies. 
Nothing has been left undone; in fact, the whole visit has 
been full of pleasant surprises, and for all this we are 
largely indebted to the queens of Texas’ most queenly city. 

Thanks for courtesies shown were extended to the 
press of Dallas and the lumber trade press generally and 
to the railroads. The report testified to the fidelity of 
the Supreme Nine and, specifically, of the Snark, and 
pledged loyalty and support to the incoming Snark and 
Supreme Nine. A special resolution on the Galveston 
disaster was offered, expressing sympathy for “storm- 
swept Galveston” and recounting the deaths of W. E. 
Daily and O. M. Males and the loss of the family of S. W. 
Munn and the brother of R. D. Bowen. “Hoo-Hoo there- 
fore places this memorial on its records,” concluded the 
report, “expressing deep sympathy for the sufferers, with 
the hope that Galveston, the beautiful Oleander city 
and commercial gateway of the transmississippi states 
for their foreign exports, may rise again and be once 
more the proud seaport of the southwest.” 


On Constitution and By-Laws. 


Changes in the constitutional method of appointment 
of Vicegerents or the eligibility clause were deprecated 
in the report of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws. The report offered resolutions for insertion of 
the address of the Snark in the minutes of the proceed- 
ings and recommended reference to the committee on 
constitution and by-laws of that portion of it relative to 
Vicegerent Snarks; of the eligibility clause to the same 
committee; of the permanent relief fund to the committee 
on resolutions. That portion of the Snark’s address rel- 
ative to forwarding the good of the order in territory as 
yet uncccupied the report recommended should be re- 
ferred to a special committee of three. 


Suggestions of Improvement, 


W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, Mo., submitted and read a 
paper which indicated a most intelligent comprehension 
of weak or undesirable features in Hoo-Hoo and suggested 
remedies. Briefly scanned, the paper recounted the 
financial disadvantages, under present conditions, of 
Vicegerent Snarks and their manifest inability to inter- 
pret the eligibility clause rigidly at all times. Mr. 
Barnes deprecated unnecessary prodigality in “on the 
roof” sessions and urged support of Vicegerents in the 
selection of material for membership. The paper con- 
demned undignified or riotous initiation as inclined to 
belittle the order in the eyes of recent initiates. As a 
remedy for many of the existing ills, Mr. Barns sug- 
gested the appointment of an officer of ability and dig- 
nity and imbued with the principles of Hoo-Hoo “who 
shall visit many if not all of the concatenations and see 
that they are conducted with decorum and a proper 
regard for personal rights of the initiated; one who will 
stand at the gateway of the order and prevent the admis- 
sion of undesirable material ;” one who could prevent the 
work from degenerating into a riot, and conduct con- 
catenations so as. to impress initiates with the true 
spirit of Hoo-Hoo and who could through his experience 
save a great deal of money needlessly expended on ses- 
sions “on the roof.” 

The paper brought out a great deal of discussion, end- 
ing in a motion that it be referred to a committee of 
five for report to the order at the Annual of 1901; when 
further business action was postponed to Thursday 
morning. 


The Election of Officers, 


Formal action on Thursday morning prorated the 
entire vote of each state among the attendant delegates, 
and it was decided that as the Hoo-Hoo year ends on 
September 9 members present who had been initiated 
since that date had no voting power in the ensuing elec- 
tion, as the Annual was merely a postponed event which 
properly should have been held on the ninth day of the 
ninth month. It was agreed that no nominating speeches 
should be made, and the name of William B. Stillwell, 
of Georgia, was offered for the office of Snark of the 
Universe, and being without opposition Mr. Stillwell on 
roll call of the states was declared unanimously elected. 
Through the same process the following Supreme Nine 
was selected: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. H. Weir, of Nebraska. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. F. McClure, of Texas. 

Bojum, C. M. Bunker, of Pennsylvania. 

Scrivenoter, J. H. Baird, of Tennessee. 

Jabberwock, N. H. Falk, of California. 

Custocatian, J. B. Wall, of New York. 

Arcanoper, C, W. Goodlander, of Kansas. 

Gurdon, J, R. Flotran, of Ohio, 

The newly elected Snark was escorted to the chair .and 
made a brief speech of thanks, promising his best and 
strongest efforts during his term of office for the upbuild- 
ing and advancement of Hoo-Hoo. 


Site of the Next Annual. 


The question of location for the 1901 Annual was 
referred to a special committee to be appointed by the 
new Supreme Nine. The candidates were Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Buffalo, N. Y.; and Put-in-Bay, Ohio, with strong 
indications favoring Buffalo. Delegates from that city 
and others favoring its claims contend that the far east 
has not yet hhad the honor of entertaining a Hoo-Hoo 
Annual, and that Buffalo has never advanced any de- 
mands in this respect. They cite the good that the 
Annual would do in a state strongest in population and 
relatively weakest in Hoo-Hoo membership, and refer 
confidently and with very evident good reason to the 
natural inducements of Buffalo and the added attrac- 
tions of the Pan-American Exposition to be held in 1901. 

With relegating the selection of the site of the next 
Annual to a committee to be appointed, the business of 
the ninth Annual of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
was brought to a close. 

The preceding report, while entirely comprehensive, 
is necessarily limited owing to the restrictions of space, 
though, as stated, it covers the salient features of the 
Annual. The proceedings in detail will be found in 
the October number of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin. 





How They Entertained. 


Texas people and the citizens of Dallas to a man made 
it their personal business to see that Hoo-Hoo had a good 
time, and that they succeeded to the limit is the unani- 
mous verdict of every Hoo-Hoo who has been in Dallas 
these three days. Even the bewiskered, big-hatted Texans 
from the rural districts of the Lone Star State who came 
to the state fair by thousands, and who roll up the big 
democratic -majorities of Texas, cheered for Hoo-Hoo, 
not knowing what they were cheering for but realizing 
that the followers of the Great Black Cat were having 
a royal time in which they would like to participate in 
spirit if not in person. 

And the police of Dallas stood at attention and saluted 
whenever they saw the emblem or the badge of the order; 
the festive railroad passenger and ticket agent made the 
grand salaam; the street car conductor bowed obse- 
quiously as he gave Hoo-Hoo a free ride; the houchee- 
coochee dancers at the fair smiled their best smiles; the 
messenger boy end the street gamin looked on in awe 
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Ex-Snark of the Universe. 


and forgot to “guy” the Black Cat; and the spirit of 
entertainment was abroad in the land. So it was that 
Hoo-Hoo captured Dallas and Dallas captured Hoo-Hoo. 


Visit to the State Fair. 


This is no ordinary fair, but the real thing, and its 
varied attractions were offered freely, without price 
and enjoyed to the utmost by Hoo-Hoo on Thursday 
afternoon. Hoo-Hoo also saw the running race. The 
black badges fluttered in the breezes at the track from 
grand stand to betting ring, and the members backed 
their favorites like true sports. A selling plater named 
Cypress attracted most of the coin. He was a 6 to 1 
shot, and Hoo-Hoo went broke backing him through 
sheer sentiment. Their badges carried them back to the 
city on the street cars, 


The Annual Concatenation. 


The annual concatenation began at the conventional 
hour on Tuesday evening, under the auspices of a Nine 
composed of W. F. McClure, Snark; C. S. Keith, Senior 
Hoo-Hoo; Cliff S. Walker, Junior Hoo-Hoo; A. D. 
McLeod, Bojum; J. H. Baird, Scrivenoter; A. H. Weir, 
Jabberwock; A. G. Anderson, Custocatian; W. L. Sharp, 
Arcanoper; J. F, Bryan, Gurdon, ex-Snark G. W. Lock 
being accorded a place of honor. Samuel B. Cooper, of 
Beaumont, congressman of the second Texas district, was 
elected to honorary membership, and the regular ini- 
tiates were the following: Rudolph Daniels, Dallas; 
Edgar Victor Godley, Dallas; Hiram Clay Manning, Fort 
Worth; J. C. Finch, Parsons, Kan.; William Hill Coch- 


ran, Lucedale, Miss.; Joseph Bell Morrow, Harvey Wha- 
len Morris, Frank William Murphy, Ira Thomas Moore, 
Thomas William Griffiths, John Kibby Blackstone, Mof- 
gan Montgomery Mayfield, Harry Aldehoff Hurt, Dallas; 
Lorenzo James Boykin, Beaumont; James Thomas Elli- 
ott, jr., Arthur George Newsum, Dallas; Samuel Ran- 
dell Ely, Fort Worth; James Wallace Alexander, Alex- 
andria, La.; Robert Marion Busey, Cleburne; Alden H. 
Baker, New Orleans; Augusta Lee Black, Gilmer; Ber- 
nard Milano, Weatherford; Frank Towner Reynolds, 
Houston; David William Ingersoll, Montrose, La.; 
Charles LaRue Beech, Dallas; Bryant Wesley Owens, 
Lancaster; William Lawrence Godley, Dallas; John 
Downing Bone, Houston; Charles Millard Swan, Dallas; 
John Francis Lehane, Fort Worth. 


The Ladies’ Reception. 


On Tuesday night the ladies of Dallas gave a reception 
to the visiting Hoo-Hoo ladies at the Windsor hotel. 
The function lasted two hours and was a brilliant affair. 
The ladies’ reception committee was composed as _pre- 
viously noted. 


The Osirian Cloister Banquet. 


On Wednesday night the Osirian Cloister banquet was 
spread at the Oriental hotel, the feast beginning at 6 
o’clock. The menu was characterized by daintiness and 
richness. Austin H. Weir acted as toastmaster and the 
following toasts were responded to: “The Ladies,” Col. 
A. D. McLeod; “Hoo-Hoo,” H. H. Folk; “Osirian Clois- 
ter,” Cliff S. Walker; “State of Texas,” Cecil A. Lyon; 
“City of Dallas,” W. L. Sharp; “Our Neighboring Repub- 
lic,” J. E. Meginn. This banquet was one of the most 
delightful features of the Annual. It was a feast of the 
best, materially and intellectually. The honors for post- 
prandial speaking were accorded to W. L. Sharp, of 
Chicago. 

The Texas Barbecue. 


On Wednesday night Hoo-Hoo was entertained at one 
of the German gardens by a mammoth cld-fashioned bar- 
becue. Meat and drink were provided in abundance 
and the visitors feasted for two hours, during which 
choice music was rendered. 


Bolling Arthur Johnson’s Lecture. 


One of the most interesting features of the Annual 
was the presentation of the illustrated lecture on “First 
Things in Hoo-Hoo,” by Bolling Arthur Johnson, at the 
Dallas opera house on Thursday morning. It was of 
greatest possible interest to the members of the order and 
their friends who assembled to hear it. His graphic 
recital of the incidents and circumstances which event- 
uated into Hoo-Hoo was illustrated by lantern pictures 
which added no little to the effect of the entertainment. 
Mr. Johnson’s professional advent into the lecture field 
promises much enjoyment to the public. He opens his 
regular season at Dallas on Monday, October 15. At the 
close of his Hoo-Hoo lecture last Friday Mr. Johnson 
presented a number of pictures secured during his tour 
abroad this year, and they were well received by the 
audience. 


The Trip to Mexico. 


On Thursday night a party of Hoo-Hoo started for 
Mexico on a special car, for a ten days’ jaunt. Captain 
J. E. Meginn, Vicegerent for the republic of Mexico, 
ciceroned the party, which included Messrs. Brynart and 
family, Bunker and family, Niehaus and party, Booth and 
family, Baird, Flotrow and party, Stillwell, Neal, Wain- 
man, Cochran, Warren, Schwartz, Bates, Woods, Cal- 
houn, Weir, Walton and Dierks. At the City of Mexico 
they will be entertained at the American club, presented 
to President Diaz, taken to the floating gardens and 
Guadauloupe and given trolley rides galore. A pleasant 
trip is assurred under Captain Meginn’s charge. 

Thursday night saw the departure of Hoo-Hoo for their 
homes. The curtain was rung down at dusk, the lights 


were lowered and to brave music the visitors embarked 
on their respective trains for home. 
now in retrospect. 
meeting. 


The 1900 Annual is 
It was a pleasant and profitable 





The Official Badge, 


The badge issued by 
the local committee was 
a passport to the free- 
dom of the best of every- 
thing in Dallas. Picture 
the accompanying cut in 
the familiar gold, white 
and black emblematic of 
Hoo-Hoo, ‘the legend 
“Texas” and the load of 
lumber and nine black 
cats on metal and white 
enamel, the design here 
produced resting on a 
white satin, gold fringed 
ribbon announcing 
“Ninth Annual Meeting 
Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, Dallas, Texas, 
Oct. 9-10-11, 1900,” in 
gold type, and the artis- 
tie taste of the local com- 
mittee and their intel- 
lectual appreciation of what was most needed will be 
noted. The badges were eagerly sought for and will be 
treasured as souvenirs of a glorious and prosperous 
Annual. 
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PACIFIC COAST VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 





An Intelligent Estimate of Coast Timber Prospects—Freight Rate Concession from the Sound— 
Logging and Lumber Outlook Along the Columbia—A Strikers’ 
rill at the Golden Gate. 


DEVELOPING PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 

One beautiful day, such as they have only in California, 
the writer met C. A. Smith, the well known Minneapolis 
lumberman, in the Palace hotel, San Francisco. It was 
along the latter part of last August and Mr. Smith 
accompanied by two daughters had been touring the 
Pacific coast for two or three weeks previous. 

“TI am going to send the girls home tonight, so that 
they can get ready to resume their coming year’s work at 
college,’ said Mr, Smith, “but I am going to remain 
here for a few weeks longer and look over the wonder- 
ful resources of the Pacific coast in the way of timber.” 

Mr. Smith returned from the west October 1, and the 
other afternoon, in his large and comfortable office at 
the offices of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, in Minne- 
apolis, he talked several hours of west coast possibil- 
ities. There is something about the office of this big 
white pine lumber company—a concerr that manufac- 


the best fields for investment. In regard to his western 
trip Mr. Smith said: 
In the Coos Bay District. 


After I saw you in ’Frisco I went north on the Southern 
Pacific to Roseburg, Ore., and west from there to the coast 
at Coos bay by stage, through the Coast range of mountains 
to Myrtle Point, the terminus of the Coos Bay, Roseburg & 
Eastern railroad, which runs from Marshfield, on Coos bay, 
about twenty miles distant. There are four saw mills at 
Marshfield and Empire City, close by. They ship their prod- 
uct out by vessel to California and foreign points. I spent 
some time in the timber in this region and secured a large 
tract of what I believe is some of the nicest timber in the 
world, located along the Coquille river. It is Oregon pihe, 
or yellow fir, and it grows very heavy, some forties having 
as high as 5,000,000 feet on them, although it averages about 
8,000,000 to the forty or 12,000,000 feet to the “claim” or 
160 acres. 


Port Orford White Cedar. 


Besides the fir or Oregon pine, as it is called out there, and 
which is a better quality of timber I believe than the red 
fir which predominates in Washington, I secured a large 





REDWOOD LOGS FROM ONE TREE 16 FEET IN DIAMETER. IT PRODUCED 135,000 FEET OF CLEAR LUMBER. 


tured about 108,000,000 feet of lumber last year—that 
gives one the idea of stability and solidity as well as 
magnitude. This company has for years, directed by 
the masterful hand of Mr. Smith, been a leader in’ 
white pine, and now its operations, or rather for the 
present its investments, are extended across the con- 
timent to the new lumber producing district of the Pacific 
coast, for Mr. Smith bought large tracts of timber in 
California and Oregon which will undoubtedly some day 
be converted into lumber. How soon it is not possible 
now to say. This was not Mr. Smith’s first visit to 
the west, he having spent a couple of months there early 
in the spring of this year and made a careful study of 
the lumber and timber proposition, all of which led him 
to the comelusion that Oregon and California offiered 


amount of white cedar, which is one of the finest kinds of 
timber growing, not excepting white pine. It was originally 
discovered and put on the market at Port Orford, Ore., and 
is commonly called “Port Orford cedar.” It is a beautiful 
wood, not in the least resembling cedar, except in the bark 
and leaf. The lumber resembles white pine more than any- 
thing else, is clear, fine grained and smooth and has an odor 
of camphor about it that makes it suitable for clothes chests 
and closets. It brings a very high price on the market. I 
ran across Colonel Rosa, who used to have charge of the dead 
and down timber operations for the government in northern 
Minnesota. He has a little mill on Coquille river near Ban- 
dan in which he saws this white cedar and he gets $35 a 
thousand for firsts and seconds at the mill. White cedar 
does not grow in large quantities out there but is found 
mixed in with the pine, and the tract of timber I bought 
contains much more than is held by any other six concerns 
in the state. 

The region between the Coast range of mountains and the 
coast In western Oregon is very fertile and makes a fine 








SECTION OF 43-MILE FLUME OF THE SIERRA LUMBER co. 





agricultural country. There are many farms and everything 
that grows is raised. I do not think it will be long before 
the railroad will be extended out to a connection with the 
Southern Pacific at or near Roseburg, and then the timber 
there will have an outlet to the east. As it is now, to get 
into the Coos bay country one has to ride over sixty-three 
miles of the worst road in the world. 


Redwood a Wonderful Wood. 


After leaving there I went to Portland and then back to 
’Frisco and by vessel up to Eureka, the center of redwood 
manufacturing in Humboldt county, California, the home of 
the redwood. I there closed a deal for a large tract of red- 
wood timber. Redwood lumber, by the way, is great lumber 
and the timber is good investment. It will stand for a thou- 
sand years, as it has already, and will not decay or burn. It 
may blow down, but that makes no difference. It is there 
and does not deteriorate. ‘The clear redwood lumber is a 
fine article of commerce, suitable for every purpose in build- 
ing. The season dried redwood shingles, vertical grain, are 
the finest shingles in the world, not a white pine, and 
the only trouble with redwood is that the people of the east 
do not know of its many good qualities. It has not been 
sufficiently advertised, but as eastern lumbermen get into the 
redwood business and bring it to the attention of their old 
customers in the east redwood will more and more come to 
the front. While at Eureka I met A. B. Hammond, formerly 
of Missoula, Mont., who is now a large owner of Oregon pine 
and mills and who recently bought the redwood timber, plant 
and railroad of the John Vance Mill & Lumber Company. | 
understand he intends to do a great deal toward developing 
the redwood lumber manufacturing industry. The country 
between the mountains and the ocean is very rich in agricul- 
ture and stock. I was surprised to learn that over 5,000,000 
pounds of butter was produced in Humboldt county last year. 


Timber Tributary to the Willamette. 


I also bought a tract of Oregon pine timber tributary to 
the Willamette river, east of Albany, Ore., on the Southern 
Pacific and between there and the Cascade mountains. This 
timber can be driven to Portland for manufacturing. In 
buying timber out there people speak of billions of feet as 
we here do of millions. As to the future of lumbering in the 
west, I believe that operations there will continue to increase 
from now on and that the development is now under way 
Each year will see more mills built and more western lumber 





C. A. SMI'PH, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


come east, as new territory is constantly being opened up t” 
it. From now on Oregon and California are going to see 
the greatest development, and as the lumbermen of the white 
pine country cut away their timber it is to the Pacific coast 
that they are going to go, and it is not a question of opera- 
aoe beginning ten years from now for they have already 
egun, 


They Read The Lumberman. 


Mr, Smith related many interesting experiences that 
he had in the west during the last six months, most 
of which time he has spent in Oregon and California. 
In particular was he impressed with the fact that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is read everywhere lumber 
is made, in the mountains many miles from the rail- 
roads in California and Oregon as well as in the whole- 
sale offices in Minneapolis, Chicago or Boston. He told 
of his first visit to Portland, Ore. One day he walked 
into the office of Inman, Poulsen & Co., and asked to 
see Mr. Poulsen. A clerk told him he would find Mr. 
Poulsen in his private office and for him to walk in. 
Mr. Smith did so. He saw a man sitting at a desk, 
a man with clear cut features, of the intellectual type, 
with long black hair and smoothly shaven face, very 
much resembling a college professor. 

“Ts this Mr. Poulsen?” inquired Mr. Smith. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and you are Smith, C. A. 





TEAM SNAKING A SUGAR PINE LOG. 
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Smith, the Minneapolis lumberman, and you are out 
here buying timber.” 

A year or so ago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
fortunately able to reproduce the picture of Mr. Smith 
on its front page, as it has others published from 
week to week of leading lumbermen of the United 
States and Europe, and this Mr. Poulsen has seen, as 
he is a careful student of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The features were so impressed on his memory that he 
at once recognized Mr, Smith as he entered his office. 

Mr. Smith had another similar experience. He: vis- 
ited a little village up in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
in California, whither he had gone by stage, and sit- 
ting out in front of the hotel after dinner he entered 
into conversation with a resident of the place, who 
later on invited him to his office up street. He asked 
Mr. Smith if he had not been out there before, as his 
face seemed familiar, but as Mr. Smith had not he 
couldn’t explain why it was but was laboring under the 
impression that he had seen Mr. Smith somewhere 
before. Soon after they reached the office the county 
surveyor, who had an office adjoining and who it seems 
boarded at the hotel and had seen Mr. Smith at dinner, 
walked into the room, having in his hand a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with Mr. Smith’s picture on the 
front page. He had recognized Mr. Smith’s features as 
being familiar and going back to his office had hunted 
through the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and found 
the one containing his picture. 


Through the Sierras by Stage. 


On his visit to California last spring Mr. Smith went 
up into the sugar pine country, leaving the Southern 
Pacific road at Chico, in northern California, going 
east by stage, team and horseback through the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and coming out to the main line of 
the Southern Pacific again at Reno, Nev., 250 miles 
from Chico. It is needless to add that Mr. Smith is 
very much impressed with the timber and lumber possi- 
bilities of the Pacific coast, and while the investments 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company in that section 
do not mean that they will be any the less extensive 
white pine operators for a number of years to come, 
at the same time both Mr. Smith and Arthur R. Rogers, 
the vice president of the company, will watch with 
interest the development of the west and perhaps aid 
somewhat therein. 

Mr. Rogers visited the Pacific coast about a year ago, 
spending some time there and coming back so enthu- 
siastic that Mr. Smith then went out with the result 
already stated. 


_—. 


NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 


Searrte, WAsH., Oct. 13.—Cargo shipments from this 
state during September exceeded those of August by 
over 7,000,000 feet. The figures are as follows: 





Lumber, feet. Lath. 
Port Blakely Mill Company, Port 

MERGED | ccawe dds oe ees Hakbes ee. 7,667,752 725,180 
Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble.... 6,037,597 891,114 
Washington Mill Company, Hadlock.. 2,844,828 672,400 
Puget Lumber Company, Port Ludlow 2,414,304 805,509 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 

Cosmopolig ..wececes sevcecovves [tee 
Anderson & Middleton, Aberdeen..... 2,540,552 683,000 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company, 

ee ROA LE OPORTO CO ee 1,301,000 83,000 
West & Slade Mill Company, Aberdeen 951,391 272,000 
American Mill Company, Aberdeen... 240,635  ...... 
Bryden & Leitch Lumber Company, 

SUN 5 cc idetinea, 000 bud eees ee | ee 
E.K.Wood Lumber Company, Hoquiam 1,618,473 290,400 


Northwestern Lumber Company, South 

OO aa! eee errr 8. ae 
Simpson Lumber Company, Knappton. 2,374,000 519,000 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma....... 3,129,039 1,243,800 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 





ee PTE PERE ree ere 3,855,000 279,000 
West Side Mill Company, Olympia... 364,922 5,000 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Com- 

pany, New Whatcom............. Bmseaeee. ..‘cecere 
Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett... 714,000 ...... 
Kerry Miil Company, Seattle........ ci OS Saree 
Stetson & Post Mill Company, Seattle 296,500 ...... 
Stimson Mill Company, Ballard...... 1,474,000 530,000 
MED, Scatotvascel Beect vaee wa cen 46,054,404 6,499,403 


The totals for August footed up 38,593,655 feet of 
lumber and 5,402,185 lath. 

The lumbermen are already getting some benefit 
from the reduced rate to Colorado and Wyoming points, 
orders for upward of 10,000,000 feet having been placed 
the past ten days. A call for a meeting of the mills 
has been issued for next Tuesday, when it will be 
decided whether or not the committee will be sent 
east to confer with the Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton roads relative to extending the 40-cent rate to 
the Missouri river. It is probable that the following 
will be instructed to leave for St. Paul on Wednesday 
next: Senator A. G. Foster, C. F. White, J. A. Veness, 
M, M. Cole, C. D. Stimson, C. E. Patten and Victor H. 
Beckman. The objections raised by the roads are so 
slight that the committee believes they may be over- 
come without the trip to the east. 

E. 8. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, is on the sound renewing acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Crull was here with the retailers’ excur- 
sion in 1897 and has never ceased to praise the hospi- 

lity of the coast lumbermen and is anxious to have 
an excursion arranged for 1901. 

Joseph H. Parker, of Parker Bros. & Hiatt, Pilchuck, 
Teturned last evening from a long trip through the 
eastern states, having been gone since July. He spent 
most of his time at his old home in Maine. 

E. H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, has gone to Port- 
land on a business trip. 

The shingle manufacturers are enjoying a rushing 
business and most of the orders are for “hurry” ship- 
ments. Prices are decidedly stiff and will probably 
Temain so for the next three weeks, when the season 


will be over. The rail mills are shipping considerable 
lumber to the east and are getting fair prices. Local 
trade still continues active. 

The Burlington road is placing orders for 200,000 
ties, aggregating over 7,000,000 feet, in this state. 
Of this amount 150,000 has been placed among the 
mills south of Tacoma. 

The Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, of Fremont, 
bought a section of timber near Bryant, on the Seattle 
& International road, during the week, from J. M. 
Haines, of Port Huron, Mich., paying therefor $32,500. 
The tract is said to contain 45,000,000 feet of very 
fine timber. The company will extend its logging road 
into the timber this winter. 

R. P. Thomas, of Anacortes, has completed a saw 
mill in connection with his shingle plant. The mill will 
cut 40,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The new cedar mill of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company at Tacoma will be in operation about 
November 1. 

The North Tacoma Shingle Company, whose plant at 
Tacoma was recently destroyed by fire, contemplates 
building at Olympia. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES, 


EverRETT, WAsH., Oct. 13.—The Thomas Robinson 
Lumber Company lost the dry kiln of its mill at Rainier 
by fire recently. 

The Day Lumber Company, of Big Lake, has just com- 
pleted a new planing mill. The Day shingle mill, saw 
mill and planing mill are all separate and operated 
independently. The saw mill is now using 60,000 feet of 
logs, including the timber canted for the shingle mill, 
which is cutting 250,000 shingles daily. 

W. H. Welbon is operating the mill belonging to Esry 
Bros. at La Connor. Local trade and the fish business 
absorb the output of the mill. 

A car was recently loaded on the coast which con- 
tained 409,750 extra *A* shingles. So far as known, 
this is the record for a single load. 

D. J. Cain & Co. intend to double the power in their 
saw mill at Prairie and will add a dry kiln. At present 
the plant is cutting railroad timbers exclusively. 

The Bratnober-Waite mill at Clear Lake has started 
up after a 60-day shut down caused by the wrecking of 
the locomotive on its logging road. 

An effort will be made at the next legislature to enact 
a law for the protection of loggers and mill men against 
the operation of beach combers—men who pick up stray 
logs. Under the present laws the beach comber osten- 
sibly gathers up logs which otherwise would be lost and 
thereby earns his. compensation, but in practice the 
original owner has a very poor chance of recovering his 
property. The burden of proof lies upon him to locate 
and prove title to the logs. When small quantities are 
lost or the matter is not closely watched the beach 
comber has an opportunity to dispose of the logs and 
they have lost their identity in some mill before the 
logger realizes what has happened. It is thought that 
a new law should be passed, making it a penal offense 
to purchase stray logs which have not first been adver- 
tised in a regular and established method. 








ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 13.—Thére is a weaker feeling 
in the lumber market with rumors of secret cutting 
by some of the smaller mills, and at the same time logs 
are firm and even higher than they were when lumber 
rates were stiff. During the past week as high as $6.25 
a thousand was paid for spruce logs at Astoria, and 
fir in this market is still in demand at $6 a thousand, 
with no large accumulation of stocks. 

There is a large amount of building under way, not 
only in Portland but all through the northwest, and 
the local demand for lumber is accordingly quite heavy, 
but as the mill equipment in this city is sufficient to take 
care of this business, and also a heavy rail and export 
trade, now that the latter is easier, there is more com- 
petition for the other, and prices suffer occasionally. 

The liveliest department of the lumber imdustry in 
this port and alomg the Columbia river at the present 
time is that of the box factories. A very heavy crop of 
fruit was gathered in this state this season, and the 
demand for boxes for green, dried and canned fruit is 
greater than ever before. At Astoria there is a good 
demand for salmon cases, which keeps the box factories 
busy while the fall pack is being placed on the market. 
The same industry is also giving the box factories at 
Nehalem, Siuslaw and Coos bay plenty of work, as the 
run of fish has been phenomenally heavy at all points 
along the coast. The Portland box factories have been 
running night and day for the past month. 

The sash and door men are also participating in the 
rush occasioned by the local buildimg boom, and all 
of the factories in this city are crowded with orders. 

O. W. Hurd, of Florence, Ore., is building a saw mill 
at that point which will have.a capacity of 50,000 feet 
a day, and piling has been driven along the Siuslaw 
river for a wharf 300 by 400 feet. The completion of this 
mill will give the Siuslaw a daily output of about 150,- 
000 feet of lumber, all of which finds a market in San 
Francisco. The uncertainty of sailing vessels, which 
have always handled this lumber, is so great that A. W. 
Beadle & Co., who own the largest mill now operating 
there, will place a steam schooner in the service as soon 
as their presert repairs to the mill are completed. 

O. M. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
Hoquaim, was in the city this week looking after a new 
9-foot drive wheel to replace one which went to pieces 
a few days ago. 

W. B. Ayer, president of the Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended trip east. 

George Ray, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., left yesterday 


for a two months’ visit in the east, accompanied by his 
family. 

The Tillamook bay mills are now cutting 1,000,000 
feet a month, and the output will be doubled as soon 
as better transportation facilities can be secured. for 
moving the product to San Francisco. 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of this city, is getting 
out an order of 1,000,000 feet of rough fir for govern- 
ment work at Fort Stevens. This will be used in repair- 
ing the jetty at the mouth of the Columbia. 

The mill of the Sumpter Lumber Company, at Sump- 
ter, Ore., was destroyed by fire October 9, entailing a 
loss of $8,000. There was only $1,000 insuramee on the 
plant, but the work of rebuilding was under way before 
the ruins ceased smoking. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., on Wednesday last added to its fleet of ocean 
carriers the new schooner Fearless, which has been 
under construction for the past three months. The new 
vessel is 182 feet long, 38.5 feet beam, amd 14.5 feet 
— of hold, and has a capacity of 950,000 feet of lum- 

er. 

Thomas Connell, of Portland, has been arrested on 
the charge of burning the saw mill at Stevenson last 
July. An employee states that he set fire to the mill 
at Connell’s instigation. 

The old Borthwick mill at Goble, Wash., on the Colum- 
hia river below Portland, has been sold by the adminis- 
trator of the Borthwick estate to Puget sourd parties, 
who will move the machinery to Semiahmoo, Wash. 
The plant has a capacity of 60,000 feet and will be 
used mostly in the manufacture of boxes. 

C. C. Masten, one of the most extensive loggers on the 
Columbia river, has commenced work on a 200-foot tun- 
nel through the divide between the headwaters of the 
Walluski river and St. Mary’s creek. This will make a 
large tract of timber tributary directly to the Columbia 
river without the necessity of building a railroad in 
from the Walluski river side of the hill. 

L. J. Simpson, manager of the North Bend mills on 
Coos bay, is in the city looking over the field, with a 
view to placing a regular line of steamers in operation 
between Coos bay and this port. 

The Western Lumber Company, of Spokane, last 
Thursday filed amended articles of incorporation increas- 
ing the capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. The 
trustees of the company are W. A. Clark, the Montana 
millionaire, H. W. McLaughlin, C. E. McBroom, W. M. 
Bickford and A. H. Wethey. All of the parties are Butte 
men except McBroom, of Spokane, and as yet they have 
no plant in operation. In Spokane it is the general 
belief that the company is arranging to secure some of 
the rich timber land on the newly opened Colville reser- 
vation. 





AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 13.—One of the prominent 
lumbermen in the redwood belt says that in his’ opinion 
every mill in the state is encouraged by the outlook of 
the year. This year has not been as prosperous as’ 1899 
because prices obtained locally and in the domestic and 
foreign markets are just about the same or a little less 
than they were last year, while the cost of manufacture, 
especially of wages, is far greater than before. There 
seems to be no relief imminent from these causes of dis- 
satisfaction, but every lumberman in this state is hope- 
ful of an influence of some kind sufficiently strong to 
keep prices where they should be and to prevent cutting 
anywhere along the line. 

Several of the larger companies are grasping every 
occasion to secure control of larger eastern trade. Three 
or four of the prominent companies already have a fair 
trade throughout the middle and western points of 
demand with not a few orders coming from Atlantic sea- 
board localities. The redwood manufacturers are greatly 
encouraged by the success that the shingle manufac- 
turers of Humboldt county have met with from eastern 
dealers. Foreign demands for lumber are becoming 
more frequent and Australia is taking a great amount 
of redwood from Humboldt county. A large cargo for 
that country was cleared last week from Eureka, con- 
sisting of 472,256 feet of rough clear redwood valued at 
$8,500, and furnished by the Humboldt Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is the tenth Australian cargo in 1900, 
that trade now aggregating for the year 5,941,125 feet 
of the total valuation of $108,266. 

The Oakland Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing last week and reduced rough pine by $2 a thousand 
and redwood of the same grade $1 a thousand. The 
better grades of both materials have been reduced in 
proportion. The probable reason for this reduction may 
be found in the bursting of the Cape Nome boom with 
its subsequent reduction in freight rates or the abortive 
attempt to encourage building in and about that local- 


ty. 

Par week the San Francisco mill employees who are 
concerned in the planing mill strike selected the site for 
a union mill, in which it is intended 150 men are to be 
employed and the most modern machinery used. The 
strikers feel that the construction of this mill will bring 
the mill owners to terms, while mill owners will not 
under any conditions consent to paying the wages for 
eight hours that they have been paying for nine. It is 
now felt that the backbone of the strike has been broken 
by the returning to work of a large proportion of the 
mill hands, and mill owners claim to be well content 
with ‘the existing condition of things. 





W. J. Sloan, of Saginaw, Mich., has been looking over 
a big belt of timber, owned by Saginaw capitalists, near 
Wickersham, Wash., and it is reported that a mill with 
a daily capacity of 125,000 feet will be erected there 
in the near future. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Week in East and West Missouri—Status of the Car Famine—The Struggle with Car 
Service Rules— New Georgia Rail Facilities—A State Depart- 
ment of Lumber Inspection. 





THE MIDDLE IISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 17.—Those who cater to the 
building interests have all the business they can very 
well take care of and are mot complaining of the vol- 
ume of trade, while those whose main dependence rests 
with the woodworking factories are still kicking. There 
is an immense amount of building being done in the 
territory covered by St. Louis salesmen—which em- 
braces a wide area—and orders galore for material are 
being booked. The retail dealers at last can see that 
their prospects are good and they are buyimg hurriedly 
in order to get their stocks in condition to meet the 
demands upon them. Because of the car shortage the 
mills refuse to accept orders which have a time limit 
placed on deliveries; therefore, the business is on a 
“quick as you can” basis. There is an abundance of 
this and nore of the local wholesalers says he is short 
of orders. In fact, they will average up with emough 
business to run the mills at least thirty days, and 
because of the scarcity of cars it will take fully twice 
that length of time to make delivery. 

Wholesalers judge the condition of the building trade 
in the large cities by the situation in St. Louis and 
they can see a very marked improvement during the 
past few weeks. There are no longer labor trouuwes of 
serious consequence with which to contend and the 
permits being issued for new structures show a desire 
to make up for lost time. On the other hand, there is 
no more desire evinced by the factory people to better 
their stocks than there was a month ago. In nearly 
all lines of wood consumption there is fully as much 
activity in cutting-up lumber as at any time during the 
past five or six morths, but there is in some lines even 
less desire to keep stocks in good con:d'tion. The sales- 
men who have come in from drumming this trade are 
unanimous in their report that they believe the prox- 
imity of the election is wholly responsible for the con- 
servative attitude of the factories. They say it is im- 
possible to get a man to consider a proposition to pur- 
chase stock which he will not need until next month, no 
matter what concessions are made. 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city 
continues to show up in heavy volume, although it is 
expected that it will soon fall below the extremely 
heavy movement of last fall. The car shortage is 
affecting things more seriously than at this time last 
year, as it has reached the acute stage earlier in the 
season. The receipts durimg the past week aggregated 
24,583,000 feet, while the shipments were 15,180,vuu 
feet. 

The most serious phase of the yellow pine situation 
is the shortage of cars. There is an abundance of 
orders, but deliveries cannot be made of more than 
one-half of the normal amount of stock because there 
are few cars in which to make shipment. The mills are 
sawing away, but stock is accumulating in the sheds 
and complaints from people in need of the lumber are 
increasing fully as rapidly as the supply of cars is 
decreasing. 

The hardwood situation has not changed enough since 
last week to cause comment. There is considerable 
inquiry for some classes of stock, but dealers do not 
believe this means an increase in sales until another 
month has passed. , : 

In talking over the local retail situation today E. 
C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
stated that the local dealers are busier at the present 
time than at any preceding time this year. The time 
lost during the first half of the year because of the 
strike among the carpenters is being made up for and 
everyone has all he can do. Mr. Robinson is at present 
busily engaged getting his new yard at Granite City, 
Ill., ready for business. 

F. E. Creelman, of the F. E. Creelman Hardwood 
Lumber Company, Cairo, Ill., has been among the local 
hardwood people this week disposing of some of his 
surplus stock of oak. Mr. Creelman tells no different 
story concerning the hardwood situation from that 
told around town, but seems to be thoroughly optimistic 
in his views regarding the future. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, says that there is an abundance of business in 
all the territory east of the river. His company would 
be able to do a much larger business if there were a 
better car situation. Mr. Mansfield reports an excel- 
lent demand for red cedar shingles. 

The T. H. Garrett Lumber Company reports a satis- 
factory amount of new business being booked at the 
present time and that there are many favorable fea- 
tures to the situation despite the car famine. Mr. 
Garrett is at present making a trip through the Ohio 
retail territory. 

8. E. Carothers, formerly of the Hatson-Carothers 
Lumber Company, of this city, has gone to Conroe, Tex., 
to take charge of the plant of the Keystone Mills Com- 
pany, one of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company’s mills. 
Mr. Carothers is well fitted to make a success of this 
business, having had a long experience as both a 
wholesaler and a retailer of yellow pine. 

It was stated at the office of the Hogg-Perkins Lum- 
ber Company that present business is entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is a heavy volume and this gives a tendency 
toward a betterment in prices. 

George T. Mickle, of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Com- 


pany, has just returned from a trip through the east- 
ern country and reports trade in that section in excel- 
lent condition. This company is bothered to some extent 
by the scarcity of cars but is doing a very healthy 
business, nevertheless. 





IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 16.—There is a noticeable 
improvement in retail demand in this territory as the 
season advances, and with few exceptions the dealers are 
having considerably more trade this month than in Sep- 
tember. Country demand shows a material improve- 
ment and dealers look for an active business until cold 
weather shuts off building. There is no noticeable cur- 
teilment of building in this section on account of the 
pending presidential campaign and conditions in this 
respect are far different from those of the fall of 1896, 
when the trade of the lumber dealers was practically at 
a standstill for a month before the election. At the same 
time dealers say a little hesitancy is noticed among their 
customers, and although they have no complaint to make 
of the present demand a good many express the opinion 
that their November business will show an improvement 
over that of any previous month this season. The farm- 
ers for the most part have about completed their work in 
the fields for the year and have time to devote to repairs 
and improvements. There is one good feature of the 
retail trade this year: The people are practically out 
of debt and have ample resources, so they are able to do 
any building thay have been figuring on, and that much 
building that was contemplated for the spring and 
delayed for one reason or another will be done this fall 
is certain. 

The increase in the retail demand is responsible for a 
noticeable improvement in the wholesale trade since the 
first of the month. As has repeatedly been stated, deal- 
ers are running with lighter stocks than their trade at 
this time warrants and are compelled to place orders to 
replace every stick of lumber that goes out of yards. 
The result is badly mixed orders, with additions coming 
in after the order is received and vigorous kicks if the 
stock is not shipped out almost immediately after the 
order arrives at the mills. This is a condition that is 
very unsatisfactory alike to the manufacturers and to 
the deulers, but it cannot be helped under present con- 
ditions. Dealers are justified in buying from hand to 
mouth on account of the demoralization of yellow pine 
prices, and the manufacturers are powerless to make 
prompt shipments in even the majority of cases on 
account of inability to get cars. That this condition will 
continue clear through the season there is no question, 
as from this time on the bulk of the business received will 
be rush orders, the demand for at least a month longer 
will if anything be more active than it now is, and cars 
will certainly be’more plentiful than they are, and in all 
probability will be harder to get. 

Price conditions have not changed materially since the 
first of the month. ‘There is a firmer feeling in the sash 
and door and red cedar shingle markets, and cypress con- 
tinues to be the stiffest thing in the lumber line. Yel- 
low pine can hardly be said to be weaker than it was 
last month, but is certainly no firmer. The hardwood 
market is weak by reason of the fact that the fall trade 
has not opened up as was expected, many large buyers 
preferring to buy only for their immediate wants until 
after election. The hardwood men here and elsewhere 
figure that if the election results in no change in the 
administration their business will take a big jump and 
they look for a quick increase in values after November 
6. White pine is said to be generally firm and mixed 
orders bring list prices, but some stocks of which there 
is a surplus are being shaded to heavy buyers. White 
pine representatives who have been here lately say that 
when the manufacturers appreciate the shortage there 
will be this year there will be a material advance over 
present values. 

W. F. Ryder, of the King-Ryder Lumber Company, 
Thomasville, I. T., is in the city today on business. 
This company is beginning the erection of a fine yellow 
pine plant at Bonami, La., where it has acquired 
about 30,000 acres of virgin yellow pine timber, with 
options on a good deal more. Mr. Ryder says that the 
mil] will likely be a double band and gang, and will 
have a capacity of 150,000 feet a day. They will also 
put in a timber surfacer large enough to surface 60- 
foot sticks. 

C, J. Carter has just returned from a week’s trip to the 
plants of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, at Doni- 
phan, Mo., and Draughan, Ark. He reports cars becom- 
ing scarcer and even in Missouri where usually cars 
are plentiful the mills are having trouble in getting 
enough to supply their wants. 

Charles 8. Keith has returned from the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual at Dallas. He was not a candidate for re-elec- 
tion on the Supreme Nine. ©, W. Goodlander, of Fort 
Scott, Kan., was elected on the Supreme Nine, so Kansas 
City can almost claim to be represented again, as Mr. 
Goodlander spends the most of his time here. 

Major A. A. White, of the Badger Lumber Company, 
who was confined to his home last week by an attack of 





malaria, is out again and feeling pretty nearly as well 
as usual, 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 16.—C. T. Patterson, of the 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited, is home again aftér 
a two weeks’ trip to the east and to Chicago. While in 
the east he visited the Disstor plant, at Philadelphia, 
and found the Disston people head over heels in orders, 
They are four months behind and working the largest 
force ever in their employ in their effort to catch up 
and putting in new plants and adding to their present 
outfit. Mr. Patterson reports lumber in the east 
quieter thar he would like to see it, attributable to 
election uncertainty. 

Theodore J. Fisher, formerly of the Fisher Lumber 
Company, this city, and now of St. Louis, was in New 
Orleans a few days last week visiting relatives. Amon 
other visitors were Captain J. J. White, of McComb 
City, accompanied by Mrs, White, and C. KE. Dirmeyer, 
jr., son of the secretary of the Mechanics, Dealers & 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, from Hattiesburg. 

Capt. Fred Wilbert, of A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Plaquemine, and president of the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, ran down to the 
city on business last Friday. He found time to say 
that the cypress trade had never been on a more pros- 
perous footing than at present. He is working his 
plant to the fullest capacity, postponing needed repairs 
until the trade will allow a breathing spell. Stock at 
the Wilbert mill is smaller than it has been for years. 

W. P. Young, of Lucas E. Moore & Co., has returned 
after a ten days’ business trip to Moorhead, Miss. 

Crowell & Spencer, at Long Leaf, on the Watkins 
railway, twenty miles below Alexandria, who lost their 
mill by fire on the night of October 1, will rebuild at 
once, the new mill to be located upon the site of the 
old. Contracts for the machinery have already been 
placed, and construction of the mill will be begun at 
once. It is intended to make the plant a* model in every 
respect, and there is no question that after its comple- 
tion it will be one of the best in Louisiana. 

Several Mississippi editors are advising their read- 
ers who are fortunate enough to own good timber tracts 
to hold them for at least five years untouched. They 
say that five years hence the property will have doubled 
in value. 

The American schooner L. N. Dantszler, with mahog- 
any from Laguna, Mexico, reached New Orleans last 
week after the usual detention at quarantine, consigned 
to the Otis Manufacturing Company. 

Capt. J. L. Power, Mississippi’s secretary of state, has 
issued an appeal to the lumbermen of the state for 
assistance in providing homes for homeless Galves- 
tonians. 

During September there was exported from New 
Orleans $22,283 worth of timber, logs, ete., of which 
$17,400 went to England, $2,730 to Germany, $927 to 
France, $656 to Mexico, and $570 to Ireland. Of boards, 
deals and planks 2,446,000 feet was exported, as fol- 
lows: Belgium, 883,000; England, 761,000; France, 
170,000; Germany, 146,000; Netherlands, 139,000; Nic- 
aragua, 107,000; Portugal, 100,000; Ireland, 72,000; 
Costa Rica, 52,000; British Honduras, 12,000; Hon- 
duras, 4,000. Box shooks worth $641 were exported 
to Mexico, and $416 worth to Cuba; 5,000 shingles to 
Honduras and 16,000 to Nicaragua. Under the item 
“all other lumber,” exports to England were valued at 
$7,160; Netherlands, $4,700; Costa Rica, $1,900; Mex- 
ico, $1,849; Nicaragua, $1,646; Colombia, $1,307; Bel- 
gium, $1,307; Honduras, $454; British Honduras, $192; 
Guatemala, $45. Staves were shipped as _ follows: 
France, 944,706; Spain, 354,400; Kngland, 220,568; 
Ireland, 140,333; Italy, 121,500; Portugal, 66,900; Bel- 
gium, 14,157; Germany, 10,547; Scotland, 3,600; total, 


1,876,111. Exports of manufactures of lumber were - 


made during the month to the extent of $11,728, of 
which Cuba took $4,832; Costa Rica, $2,042; Colombia, 
$1,610; England, $1,560; British Honduras, $728; Nic- 
aragua, $543; Honduras, $221; Mexico, $144, and 
Guatemala, $8. 

W. B. Judd, manager of the Sutherland-Innes Com- 
pany at Hanson City, La., came to New Orleans last 
night, much wrought up over the car service situation. 
He said: 


Ten-cent cotton has affected the lumber and stave busi- 
ness in the south, in one direction at least. It has resulted 
in such a rush of the staple for shipment through southern 
ports that we simply cannot get tonnage, and the $1 a day 
a car demurrage which the railroads are charging us is cut- 
ting into the lumber exporting business at a frightful rate. 
Our company alone has 200 loaded cars on New Orleans 
tracks, which means that we are paying $200 a day de- 
murrage charges. From what I have gathered in conversa: 
tion with other exporters in the city there are others, and 
the Car Service Association is in all probability reaping at 
least $1,000 a day in demurrage dues. All this is because 
of the 10-cent cotton. At this price everybody with a bale 
of cotton is ready to sell, and they are rushing it out in 
unprecedented fashion. Cotton gets the preference with be 
ship agents, and there you are, Lumber exporters simply 
are not in it. 





SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


OranoE, TEx., Oct. 8—The lumber situation at Or 
ange has not been very bright for the past fortnight, 
owing to the car famine which the mills have had to 
face. At no time last month were cars furnished iD 
ample supply, but the mills succeeded in keepmg 
things on the move. Within the past two weeks, how- 
ever, the shortage has become very marked and the 
transportation question has been a very serious one. 
Some of the mills have been forced to lie idle a part of 


the time because no cars could be secured in which to 
load their stuff, while others have entailed a heavy 
extra expense by piling down lumber along the shipping 
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trams and taking it up again when cars could be se- 
cured. This shortage of cars is having the effect to 
curtail considerably the amount of business be- 
ing done, even though there is good demand for lum- 
ber. Shipments of lumber by rail from the mills of 
Orange during September amounted to 496 cars, as 
against 666 cars in the previous month and 933 cars 
in September, 1899. Had the cars been available, fully 
200 more carloads of lumber would have been shipped 
away than were. 

The demand for yard stock seems to be holding up 
as well as at any time recently, and were the mills 
not hampered by lack of cars the volume of business 
done would reach a good average for this season; yet 
the demand is not as heavy as had been expected and 
the orders received are all for immediate needs, deal- 
ers still delaying to stock up their yards, presumably 
in the hope—or in the fear—that prices will go lower 
than they are at present, a contingency that manufac- 
turers here do not think will arise. 

Every mill at Orange is supplied with an abundance 
of sawing orders and the only change noticeable in the 
demand for bill stuff is the recent decrease in the call 
for heart ties. This, doubtless, is only temporary and 
will pick up again when the roads that have been crip- 
pled by storms and washouts resume work on their ex- 
terisions. 

There is a big demand from Mexico for yellow pine, 
and heavy shipments for that country are going for- 
ward by both rail and water. The great industrial de- 
velopment in progress in the land of Montezuma is cre- 
ating a splendid market for longleaf yellow pine and 
the mills‘are not letting any grass grow under- their 
feet in going after that business. 

There is little being done in the export business at 
present, owing to the scarcity of tonnage and high 
ocean freights, but a number of vessels previously char- 
tered will be due at Sabine Pass this month to load 
from the mills at Orange. 

The news of the death of Mrs. G. Bedell Moore, wife 
of the vice president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, was read with much regret by the lumber 
fraternity in Orange. Her death occurred at Clifton 
Springs, N, Y. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 

Mosite, ALA., Oct. 16.—Apparently trade is every- 
where dominated by anticipations of election returns, 
which are anxiously awaited here. 

Exports for the past week were to Havana, Cuba; 
Woodbury, England; Port Natal, South Africa; Central 
America and Mexico, and included 1,027,855 feet of lum- 
ber, 15,000 feet of hewn timber, 110,250 feet, of sawn 
timber, 14,274 cubic feet of oak, 132,000 shingles, 5,263 
cross ties, 58,150 pickets and 10,226 staves. 

Mills are all running on full time, sawing timber and 
prime, while the cheaper grades are being piled up on 
the yards “until after election.” The exporter is so anx- 
ious to get prime lumber that he is taking it just from 
the saw, and the customary 90-days’ piling is waived; 
in other words, the exporter is now carrying the stock, 
and not the mill man. This, of course, applies almost 
exclusively to the smaller mills. 

The plant of the Kimbal Lumber Company, Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., was damaged by fire recently to the extent of 
$1,000. 

J. H. Fuller, of Brewton, Ala., is building a modern 
saw mill on the Selma branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad. 

W. A. Hill, of Brewton, Ala., is now in Mobile looking 
for a location for a saw mill. Mr. Hill was formerly con- 
nected with the Cedar Creek Mill Company, of Brewton. 

The new mill of the Sullivan Timber Company, this 
city, started up on Tuesday and things are working in 
good shape. Captain Black contemplates cutting a good 
deal of timber this year, in addition to handling South 
American schedules. 

Dougherty Bros, are running an up-to-date hardwood 
mill in this city, and are doing a good business, the out- 
put finding a ready sale in Europe. ‘Lhe firm is com- 
posed of S. J. and M. L. Dougherty. 

The Union Naval Stores Company has been organized, 
with capital of $300,000, by J. W. Wade, EF. C. Hughes, 
of Mobile, and other well known business men of Pensa- 
cola and Tampa, Fla., and Savannah, Ga. 

The Sullivan-Alger combination contemplates building 
a railroad from Forshee, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., in addi- 
tion to several saw mills and a car factory, the latter 
industry to be located at Moline, Fla., on the Louisville 
a rilte railroad, about forty miles north of Pensa- 
cola. 


OPP 
ON THE SOUTHEAST COAST. 


Brunswick, Ga., Oct. 16.—As- outlined in previous 
letters from here the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad 
18 an assured fact. The new’road will give Birmingham 
and the west an outlet to tide water on the South 
.Atlantic coast that is seventy-five miles shorter than by 
any of the present disconnected routes and about 100 
miles shorter than by the shortest present connected 
route, and the tide water terminals will be on the deep- 
est water of any port south of Baltimore. The present 
harbor is adapted to vessels drawing thirty feet of 
Water, and the bar is to be deepened beyond its present 
measurements to thirty feet. This will outrank by 
four or five feet any other terminal properties. The 
new route traverses one of the richest pine and hard- 
Wood sections in the south. As this route shortens the 
distance to all the present lumber and naval stores sec- 


“a it will be seen that it means much for these indus- 
ries, 


Lumber conditions are greatly improved over last 
report. Shipments are moving along in quick order. 
There is a large fleet of coastwise and foreign vessels in 
port. Charters for this week were larger, among them 
being the schooner Senator Sullivan, to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.50; schooner Three Marys, Philadelphia, ties, 18 
cents; schooner Mary L. Crosby, to New York, lumber, 
$5.50. This shows a decline in freights by sail, but 
this is considered as being a steady basis. 

It is reported that several important matters will be 
discussed at the meeting of the Georgia Saw Association 
at Valdosta on October 30. 





A STATE DEPARTMENT OF LUMBER INSPEC- 
TION. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Oct. 17.—A noticeable, sign of pres- 
ent inclinations is the unanimous feeling among mill 
men regarding the proposed bill to be brought before 
the state legislature to create a department of lumber 
inspection. A forecast of this bill and of its pur- 
poses has already been mentioned in these columns. 

The truth of the matter is that vital carelessness has 
been too much in evidence in sawing out stuff; then 
something of an effort is made to rectify that care- 
lessness by including bad stuff in an Al order, with a 
deliberate intention of having the purchaser take the 
questionable part of the order at a reduced price— 
or to schedule it as “seconds” and let it go at that. 
The result has been that yellow pine has had some- 
thing of a task to get a standard rating, when the 
very feature requisite to securing that plane of rating 
and classification will be its present and future sta- 
bility. The task is to get the small mill owners to see 
that they are standing in their owr light in both qual- 
ity and profit. Take, for example, the “Classification 
and Rules of Inspection” as adopted by the Southern 
Lumber & Timber Association February 14, 1883, and 
confirmed by the Georgia Saw Mill Association July 
11, 1899: 

Yellow Pine Lumber. 


Classification, Merchantable Inspection. 
FLOORING — shall embrace FLOORING shall show one 
four and five-quarter inches heart face, regardless of 


BOARDS | shall 


in thickness by three to six 
inches in width. For exam- 
ple: 1x3, 4, 5 and 6; 144 x3, 
4, 5 and 6. 


embrace all 
thicknesses under one and a 
half inches by seven inches 
and up wide, including one 
and a half inches in thick- 
ness, by seven in width. For 
example: 4%, 1,14 and1% 


sap on opposite side, free 
from through or round 
shakes or knots exceeding 
one inch in diameter, or 
more than four in a board 
on face side 


BOARDS 9 inches and under 


wide shall show one heart 
face and two-thirds heart 
on opposite side; over 9 
inches wide shall show 
two-thirds heart on both 
sides, all free from round 


inches thick by 7 inches and or through shakes, large 
up wide, or unsound knots. 
SCANTLING shall embrace all SCANTLING — shall show 


sizes from two to five inches 
in thickness, and two to six 
inches in width. For ex- 
ample: 2x2, 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 
2x6; 3x3, 3x4, 3x5, 3x6; 
4x4, 4x5, 4x6; 5x5, 5x6. 

PLANK shall embrace all sizes 
from one and a half to six 
inches in thickness, by seven 
inches and up in width. For 
example: 14, 2, 24, 3, 3%, 
4, 4%, 5 and 514x7 and up 
wide. 


three corners heart, free 
from injurious shakes or 
unsound knots. 


PLANK 9 inches and under 
wide shall show one heart 
face and two-thirds heart 
on opposite side; over 9 
inches wide shall show 
two-thirds heart on both 
sides, all free from round 
or through shakes, large 
or unsound knots. 

DIMENSION’ SIZES. — All 
square lumber shall show 
two-thirds heart on two 
sides, and not less than 
one-half heart on two 
other sides. Other sizes 
shall show two-thirds heart 
on faces, and show heart 
two-thirds of the length on 
edges, except where the 
width exceeds the thick- 
ness by 3 inches or over; 
then it shall show heart on 
the edges for one-half the 
length. 

STEPPING shall show three 
corners heart, free from 
shakes and all knots ex- 
ceeding one-half inch in 
diameter, and not more 


than six in a board. 
ROUGH EDGE OR FLITCH 
shall be sawed from good 


heart timber, and_ shall 
be measured in the middle, 


DIMENSION SIZES shall em- 
brace all sizes six inches 
and up in _ thickness, by 
seven inches and up in 
width, including six by six. 
For example: 6x6, 6x7; 7x7, 
7x8; 8x8, 8x9; and up. 


STEPPING shall embrace one 
to two and a half inches in 
thickness by seven inches 
and up in width, For exam- 

le: 1, 1%, 1%, and 

‘x7 and up wide. 

ROUGH EDGE OR FLITCH 
shall embrace all sizes one 
inch and up in thickness by 
eight inches and up in 
width, sawed on two sides on the narrow face, free 

. For example: : from injurious shakes or 
1%, 2, 3, 4 and up thick, unsound knots. 
by eight and up wide sawed All stock to be well and truly 
on two sides only. manufactured, full to sizes 

and saw butted. 

Yet when every order that goes out for a bill of stuff 
carries along with it this memorandum for guidance, 
many of the mills don’t care a slab about it, because the 
shipment will fetch something anyhow on the under- 
standard stuff that completed the amount of the order. 
It is related that but a short time ago a prominent firm 
of buyers sent out a list of special car stuff to several 
small mills to cut. In due time the orders came in 
O. K. and soon the shippers came down to port for their 
checks. In settling up with one of the mills the owner 
handed back the check with the remark that it was 
about 25 per cent more than his price for lumber. This 
brought on a discussion that revealed the fact that this 
mill man had a large amount of large timber that could 
cut 60 to 70 feet long by 20 to 24 inches square, and Ke 
had been sawing it down to 30-foot lengths in order to 
supply yard orders, and was offering to sell any order 
on the same basis. He was not a subscriber to amy of 
the lumber trade journals nor believed that any good 
is to come out of organization and discussion. 

To some extent these are now some of the conditions 
that effort is now being made to change for the better. 


THE LUMBERTIIAN’S ACTUARY. 

We have received a copy of the third edition of “The 
Lumbermen’s Actuary,” the well known compilation of 
tables relating to measurement and price of lumber. One 
of the two chief departments of the book gives the feet 
board measure in any number of pieces up to 1,000, in 
lumber of various dimensions from 2x4 or 1x8 up to 
10x10, and another gives values for quantities of lumber 
up to 25,000 feet at prices ranging from $6 a thousand 
to $50 a thousand; but the scope of the work has been 
much enlarged. The former editions gave the results 
for lumber at prices in multiples of 25 cents only, while 
the third edition gives the results for all prices that 
are multiples of 5 cents. The dimension tables have 
been supplemented by tables covering almost every pos- 
sible size from inch by inch up, both thickness and the 
width running in multiples of a quarter inch. It is 
designed to cover all railroad sizes as well as the sizes 
used in the manufacture of furniture and implements, 
also export sizes. 

The section of the work devoted to estimating will be 
appreciated by architects and builders and by lumber- 
men who make out bills of material for their customers. 
All the items of materia] entering into dwelling houses 
are systematically arranged, together with their labor 
cost based on time tickets collected from various builders 
in different parts of the country. The arrangement and 
index are greatly improved over the former editions. 
The work is printed on bond paper, being much more 
durable than the book paper formerly used. And the 
book is bound in cloth or leather as desired, and is just 
the size to slip into the side or hip pocket. 


THE BIG PINE LUMBER COPMPANY RESUMES 
SAWING. 


Hugh Corry, secretary of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Boggy, Ark., advises that the saw mill which 
was destroyed by fire last June has been rebuilt and the 
company is now prepared again to fill orders for mixed 
cars. The Big Pine Lumber Company has always made 
a specialty of mixed car orders and the trade will be 
glad to hear of the resumption of sawing by this con- 
cern. 

The Big Pine company has an exceptional milling 
plant at Boggy, which is a few miles south of Texarkana, 
Ark., on the Texarkana, Shreveport & Natchez rail- 
road. The saw mill has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, 
and this, with the dry kiln and planing attachment, 
makes it an excellent plant for the retail trade. The 
timber is both longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine. 

This company has catered for years to the Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas trade, besides doing a 
, ood business in southern Illinois and other parts of the 
country east of the river. Careful manufacture and 
good grades have made the company everywhere popular, 
and the announcement of Secretary Corry that the mill 
has resumed sawing will be welcomed by the trade who 
wish to place orders for mixed cars of yellow pine. 
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THE WORST FAKIR WE KNOW OF. 


Of all the newspaper fakirs we know of, the Southern 
Review of Commerce, published at Louisville, Ky., is 
the worst. The LuMBERMAN has ex josed its methods 
time and again, but every week some of our friends in 
the trade are approached with its rotten editorial] prop- 
osition. Recently the Maloney-Bennet Belting Company, 
of Chicago, was sent an editorial headed “The Best Belts 
for Work of a Heavy Nature,” with the usual request: 

Gentlemen: We enclose you herewith an editorial on the 
subject of “Belts’’ which we believe will be of interest to 
many of our readers, and we desire to publish it in the next 
issue of our paper. As your name is mentioned therein we 
ask that you make any corections or changes that you think 
will strengthen the editorial and return us the manuscript 
as soon as possible, etc., etc. 

Then follows the paper’s stereotyped letter asking the 
company to buy copies of the Record ete. in which the 
article will appear, to all of which the Maloney-Ben- 
net Belting Company replied as follows: 

Cuicaco, Oct. 12.—Southern Review of Commerce, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Dear Sirs: Replying to your favor of the 10th 
inst., we would like to ask where you got the impression 
that we were idiotic enough to accept your proposition. A 
scheme that has been shown up in the papers as often as 
this has should certainly not be able to catch anybody 
unless they were living in the “backwoods” somewhere. 


PAROID ROOFING IN DEMAND. 

In replacing the buildings demolished in the recent 
Jalveston storm an immense quantity of roofing has 
been required, and among the most successful bidders 
for this class of work are F. W, Bird & Son, of Chicago 
and East Walpole, Mass., who have been called upon 
to furnish a number of large contracts for their famous 
brand of “Paroid” roofing. O. A. Heppes, western rep- 
resentative of the firm, with headquarters in the Monad- 
nock block, this city, reports quite a number of large 
sales in the southern section, having just returned from 
an extended trip during which he visited most of the 
principal southern cities. 

PAPO 

The Shimer cutter heads, manufactured by Samuel 
J. Shimer & Sons, of Milton, Pa., have an almost world- 
wide reputation. Now this company is out with a new 
tool designed for heavy matching and on which the 
bits can be applied for inch material also. This new 
device is shown in a full page advertisement in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LumBeRMAN. It is impossible 
here to give a description of this bit seat, but it is 
fully described and illustrated in the advertisement, 
which will prove interesting reading to those familiar 
with such subjects and who appreciate the unique prod- 
ucts of the Shimer factory. 
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MENACE TO NEW ORLEANS’ EXPORT TRADE. 





Demurrage Change on Cars for Export—f rotests from Lumbermen—Ocean Bills of Lading vs. 
Through Billing—Customs at Other Ports—Views of Railway Officials. 





Nothing in recent years has aroused more interest in 
a certain department of the lumber trade than the new 
regulatioms at the port of New Orleans regarding 
demurrage on lumber, staves, etc., destined for export. 
Considerable space has been given to this subject lately 
in the columns of the LUMBERMAN, but it has all been 
from the side of the exporter. This week there is still 
more to be said from the standpoint of the exporter, 
but in order to present both sides of the matter the 
LUMBERMAN thought it proper to interview a number 
of railroad men on the questions involved. A _ brief 
review of the situation, however, is im order. 

There went into effect August 2, last, car service rules, 
presumably framed by the Louisiana Car Service Asso- 
ciation but put into effect by the Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana, constituting order No. 89 of that body. 
The rules as a whole are similar to those in effect else- 
where, with provisions and exceptions designed to meet 
the peculiar requirememts of that railroad center, and 
based on forty-eight hours’ free time. Section 7 of rule 
3 reads: “On all cars containing export freight ten 
days free of charge will be allowed.” This rule was 
not put into effect with the rest but a short time ago 
announcement was made that it would be enforced. 
The demurrage charge is $1 per car per day. 

Exporters were at once aroused by the enforcement 
of a rule so stringent as compared with the former 
laxity im that center, and in the last issue of the Lum- 
BERMAN were published protests directed to the Car 
Service Association recounting the damage that would 
be done to New Orleans as an export point and to the 
exporters and urging a reconsideration of the action. 
Since that time, as recounted below, the limit has been 
extended to fifteen days—five days in which to give dis- 
positiow of cars and ten days in which to unload—but 
that concession does not at all meet the approbation 
of those who. export through New Orleans. 


Criticisms of a Lumber Exporter. 


In regard to this matter a prominent lumber export- 
ing firm, not located in New Orleans but which uses 
that port, said to the LUMBERMAN in part as follows: 


Referring to the car service rules that went into effect at 
the port of New Orleans September 19, you will note that 
even if the goods are unloaded and the car released car ser- 
vice will be assessed just the same. ‘There is no question 
but that the shippers of staves and cottonseed products 
have abused the privileges extended them by the railroad 
companies through the port of New Orleans, but there has 
been but a very small percentage of lumber sent to New 
Orleans that freight room had not been contracted for. 
Railroad men practically acknowledge this but state that 
the just will have to suffer with the unjust. 

It is probably unnecessary for us to state that if these 
rules are enforced it will mean that 75 percent of the lum- 
ber shipments for Europe that naturally go through the 
port of New Orleans will be diverted, as New Orleans is the 
only port in the (United States that is today enforcing rules 
of this character, 

The proposition was made to the roads that lumber ship- 
pers be given thirty days free of demurrage but that disposi- 
tlon must be furnished within ten days after arrival of the 
cars at New Orleans and a certified copy of the booking filed 
with order for delivery, and that in the event cars switched 
were shut out from the steamer that contract called for no 
demurrage be charged. It was asked, in short, that we be 
placed on the same footing with the shipper who sends his 
goods forward on a through bill of lading. 

As you are probably aware there are very few buyers on the 
continent that will pay drafts on a through railroad bill of 
lading. They demand that the American shipper furnish 
steamer lading. In Great Britain, where the bulk of the 
business is done through brokers, it is possible to ship on a 
railroad bill of lading. We believe that the bulk of Ameri- 
can exporters make it a rule to ship all goods on a steamer 
bill of lading. Some of them have a forwarding agent who 
makes steamer contracts, attends to the ordering of the cars 
to the various steamers and takes out the bills of lading. 
Why the railroads should decline to allow us to book our own 
freight we cannot see. They will take the same car on a 
through bill of lading and hold it indefinitely at the port of 
New Orleans without any charge. 

To illustrate the hardship of the rules now in force we 
will state a case that came up last spring. Twenty-five cars 
were coutracted for a steamer that the steamship agents 
advised would be in port about May 20. ‘These goods were 
loaded so that all of the cars would be at the port about the 
15th in order to give ample time for switching to any dock. 
The people from whom the steamer had been chartered were 
unable to carry out their contract and instead of the boat 
arriving May 20 it was the latter part of June before the 
shipment was loaded. There would have been at least $1,500 
demurrage assessed against it if the present rules had then 
been in force. No sane business man would assume risks of 
this character, and it means either that the lumber exporters 
in the Mississippi valley must go out of business or forward 
all their shipments through some other port. The latter 
course is not convenient, as naturally the outlet, for many 
of them, is through New Orleans. 

The points we wish to call attention to are these: 

First—These rules are not in effect at any other port in 
the United States. 

Second—tThe railroad companies will accept business on a 
through bill of lading and hold the property free of demur- 
rage charges. 

Third—Lumber shippers have not been forwarding goods 
to New Orleans for speculation in freight rates. 

Fourth—The rail lines have absolute control as to the 
switching of cars to the steamer’s side and can give prefer- 
ence tb shipments on through bills of lading. 


Right here should come some statement of the objec- 
tions raised by the exporters to the through joint bill 
of lading method. So far as heard from, the chief 
objection to this method of exporting is that there is 
likely to be delay im securing the master’s receipt or a 
copy of the ocean bill of lading; but specifically in 
regard to New Orleans they have this further objection: 
That they are unable to secure cars as wanted, the 
railroads apparently declining to furnish cars for 


export shipments unless they are certain that their 
cdntents can be transferred practically without delay 
to the steamer. If this be correct, it does away with 
the assumed advantage of the exporters om a through 
bill of lading of having to pay no demurrage. Undoubt- 
edly if the railroad furnishes the cars and accepts stuff 
for through shipment it must absorb the demurrage, if 
any should accrue—that is, it must care for the lumber 
until it can be put aboard ship. But this assumed 
advantage amounts to nothing if the railroads decline 
to take the material from the mills or other points of 
shipment until the steamer is im port. 

In regard, therefore, to the chief points involved, 
they can be summarized as follows: 

“Is it a fact that the new car service rules in the 
New Orleans port work a greater hardship than any 
in any other port?” 

“Is it true that the exporter cannot get an oceam bill 
of lading on a through shipment, or such a bill as a 
foreign broker will recognize when attached to a draft, 
without rendering himself liable to demurrage charges 
which would not accrue upon a through bill of lading? 

These two questions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
attempted to find an answer to, and for that purpose has 
interviewed a number of representative railroad freight 
officials. T. J. Hudson, general traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, was the first man called upon, 
inasmuch as the Illinois Central has been one of the 
leading factors in building up the modern commerce 
of New Orleans an@ has always taken a very liberal 
attitude im anything pertaining to the advantage of that 
port as against other ports. 

Mr. Hudson greeted the representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN with the remark: “I think that you 
represent the best trade paper in the United States. It 
is really the only paper which I read regularly, outside 
of the daily papers, and I think it a remarkably able 
journal.” 

“Mr. Hudson, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
get a look at the new car service rules of New Orleans 
from the point of view of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
The exporters say that these rules have placed New 
Orleans at a great disadvantage as compared with 
other ports, and we do not think that the Illinois Cen- 
tral would want anything of that sort to happen.” 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Hudson responded. ‘We do not 
see how any one could imagine such a thing when all 
our energies for years have been expended in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

Mr. Hudson stated that his office had had consider- 
able correspondence with New Orleans upon the subject, 
the latest advice being to the effect that after the pro- 
test by the exporters and ship brokers the railway peo- 
ple held a meeting and decided in favor of allowing 
five days in which to give disposition of car and ten 
days thereafter in which to unload. ‘The Illinois Cen- 
tral and the New Orleans & Northeastern railroads 
voted for a total of twenty days, but the other three 
railroads were in favor of fifteen days, as above. As 
will be noted by the New Orleans correspondence, pub- 
lished herewith, the exporters would be willing to 
accept ten days in which to give disposition and an 
additional twenty days for unloading. 


Policy of the Illinois Central. 


Mr. Hudson, im an interview of more than an hour’s 
duration, talked very interestingly of the matter from 
the point of view of a railway traflic manager, who is 
perhaps the only one in the country himself to keep 
track of the details of car service. The custom of 
most railroads is for the division superintendents to 
make their own requisitions for the cars needed upon 
their divisions. They know their own needs, of course, 
but not the needs of the system as a whole, while Mr. 
Hudson continually carries in his mind a map of the 
entire system of the Illinois Central, from Omaha and 
Chicago to New Orleans, knows where the cars are 
and where they are most needed, amd he has been often 
perplexed by the fact that frequently 2,000 or 3,000 cars 
were lying at New Orleans which might be earning good 
rates in moving commodities for which no cars could 
be supplied. From this point of view the abuses which 
have existed at New Orleans have become intolerable; 
and it is necessary that something be done. Mr. Hud- 
son called attentiom to the fact that the car service 
rules in question emanated ostensibly from the Louis- 
jana railroad commission, and stated that he was not 
advised as to how the commission came to take up the 
matter. He himself thought that twenty days ought to 
be a fair allowance to exporters, and that it would give 
them ample time to deliver their stuff to the vessel. 
Mr. Hudson concluded: 

I am speaking of these things in a general way, as Mr. 
Rhett has been at New Orleans for fifteen years and is thor- 
oughly in touch with the conditions there, and I have largely 
left the details to him and Mr. Bowles. 

I will say, however, that the Illinois Central has nothing to 
conceal in the matter and if the AmpricAN LUMBERMAN 
desires to send a staff representative down there to investi- 
gate the actual conditions I should be pleased to furnish him 
with transportation and with all possible facilities for 
studying the conditions. I believe that while the rules which 
have been adopted may possibly be susceptible to some little 
modification they are a move in the right direction and one 
as much in the interest of the shipper as of the railroad. We 
went through much the same experience there some six or 
eight years ago, when the merchants and brokers there were 
accustomed to use the Illinois Central warehouse facilities 
and had none of their own. A carload of flour would be 


received there and placed in our warehouses and ordered out 
five or ten sacks at a time. Perhaps it would be six months 
before the whole carload was ordered out and if there was a 
shortage, as there quite likely would be under such a method 
of doing business, or if the rats had worked any injury, there 
would be a claim amounting possibly to more than the 
freight upon the car. The claims that we received in this 
way were something enormous, and the cost of maintaining 
and extending our terminal facilities was eating up all our 
profits. We gave six months’ notice of our intention to 
change these conditions, and the howl of protest was much 
greater than that which has come up at present. It was not 
long, however, before they adapted themselves to the new 
conditions and we believe that will be largely true in the 
present instance. ‘The shippers have hitherto been abusing 
their privileges. We are willing to do for them all we can, 
but terminal facilities are immensely valuable and we can- 
not afford to make warehouses of our cars at a time such as 
the present, when the amount of traffic we can carry depends 
only upon the number of cars we can furnish. We have 
added several thousand cars to our equipment since last 
year, and yet we appear to be as short of cars as ever. 


Practice at Atlantic Ports. 


The question as to the practice at seaboard ports was 
referred to C. H. Harkins, commercial freight agent at 
Chicago of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Mr. Hark- 
ins stated that a shipper of export stuff could send it 
to the port on a local bill of lading and through his 
agent in the port secure an ocean bill of lading from 
the steamship company. It would be necessary, how- 
ever, to give disposition immediately upon arrival of 
the car. They do not have ten days, or five days; but 
if they do not furnish delivery instructions at once, car 
is placed im storage at their expense. If disposition is 
given at once upon the car, however, or if it accompanies 
the car, there is no chance for demurrage. Mr. Harkins, 
however, criticised the position of the exporters through 
New Orleans in wishing so much time in which to order 
delivery. “What they appear to want,” he said, “is 
to get a car down there and speculate on freight rates, 
or something of that sort. We could not allow that sort 
of thing for a minute upon the seaboard. If we did 
our terminals would be completely blocked.” 

William A. Trimmer, lumber freight agent at Chicago 
for the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, said: 

“We never have any trouble over demurrage. We do not 
accept stuff unless we are told what steamship line to deliver 
it to when it arrives at the port, and that avoids any trouble 
on that score; then when it arrives, we take it to the steam- 
ship wharf and unload it, and send our cars back into ser- 
vice again—that is all there is to it. Most of our stuff is 
on through bills of lading, but a man can get an ocean bill 
-' he wants it, and still without any risk of demurrage 
charges. 

C. T. Crutchfield, general freight agent at Chicago 
for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, states that at 
Pensacola, the port with which he is most in touch from 
this territory, demurrage charges accrue after forty- 
eight hours, except on coal, which has five days. Prac- 
tically, however, demurrage is rare, as the Louisville 
& Nashville tracks run out upon the piers and they 
have facilities for unloading 100 cars daily, and when 
a trainload of lumber is switched onto the piers it is 
constructively in the possession of the steamship com- 
pany and not liable to demurrage. If, however, the 
steamship does not arrive at the expected time, Mr. 
Crutchfield states that demurrage charges accrue and 
must be paid by some one. In some cases he states they 
are absorbed by the steamship company, otherwise they 
must be paid by the consignor or consignee. He stated 
that it was his belief that this was the case upon the 
seaboard, as well as at the gulf ports, inasmuch as 
practically all the railroads were united on this point. 
Mr. Crutchfield stated that through bills of lading are 
the ones most commonly issued, but that in every case 
a master’s receipt was secured upon delivery of the 
freight to the vessel and was returned to the shipper. 
If he had an agent in the port, and so desired, the mas- 
ter’s receipt could be delivered there and be sent for- 
ward with the draft and through bill of lading as 
promptly as an ocean bill of ladimg could be, thus 
avoiding the contention of inland shippers that the 
securing of the master’s receipt, in order to make the 
through bill good, necessitated: a delay in forwarding 
the draft. 

A summary of the matter, therefore, seems to be as 
follows: : 

(1) A shipper to New Orleans under the present rules 
has five days in which to give disposition after arrival 
of the car, while elsewhere he must give disposition at 
once, or at least in forty-eight hours. 

(2) In New Orleans, however, he is held responsible 
for the unloading of the car within ten days after deliv- 
ery is ordered, while on the seaboard if he has his 
vessel room engaged and orders the shipment deliv- 
ered to the steamship company that ends his connec- 
tiom with the shipment. The car is taken to the steam- 
ship company’s wharf and unloaded. Whether the ves- 
sel is not yet in or whether the lumber is shut out 
from the vessel does not concern him. 

(3) On goods consigned through he may take a 
domestic bill if he wishes and secure his own steamship 
bill at the water side if he have an agent there, and 
be on the same footing regarding demurrage as though 
he had taken a through bill, This on the seaboard, but 
so far as at present determined it is not possible at New 
Orleans. In shipping via New Orleans, however, it 18 
possible to take a through bill, avoiding demurrage, 
and when the lumber is delivered to the steamship 
company secure a master’s receipt which should make 
the through bill as perfect an instrument to make drafts 
on as an ocean bill would be. This master’s receipt 


can be obtained as promptly as an ocean bill of |ading 
containing the clause, “Received on board,” and can 
be delivered to the shipper’s agent in New Orleans if 
desired, though ordinarily it is sent to point of ship- 
ment. ; 

(4) It is possible for the local exporter at Balti- 
more, for instance, to have cars consigned to him from 
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the interior and give disposition upon arrival without 
demurrage charges, being upon the same basis in this 
respect as the shipper upon a through bill, provided he 
has his vessel room engaged and can give disposition 
at once. He cannot get the lumber into the port and 
make his arrangements afterward, however. In New 
Orleans there appears to be no plan under which a local 
exporter can have stuff consigned to him and then 
deliver it without danger of demurrage charges, even 
though he has his vessel room engaged in advance and 
is ready to give disposition at once. 

There are some things to be said in regard to the 
situation at New Orleans as compared with other ports 
in explanation of what seems to be arbitrary action on 
the part of the railroads. In most ports steamship 
companies regularly plying to them have docks of their 
own where they can receive lumber or other commodi- 
ties for shipment. At New Orleans there are no docks 
belonging to or controlled by the steamship companies. 
There are the so-called city docks, consisting of the levee, 
belonging for the most part to the city but which it is 
understood are controlled under lease or something of 
that sort by other parties, who are perhaps obliged 
to charge what seem unreasonable amounts for service 
over them. Then there is Chalmette, to which a high 
extra switching charge is made, and the Stuyvesant 
docks, belonging to the Illinois Central Railroad. All 
of these docks are limited in capacity, which fact is 
the more aggravated by the lack of regular and suffi- 
cient steamer service. Most people familiar with 
situation admit that it is impossible to carry om the 
docks at New Orleans from mere lack of room for the 
business that goes through that port, and that therefore 
if there be irregularity in the arrival of steamers or 
any shortage in the supply of tonnage it is absolutely 
necessary to carry commodities destined for export in 
cars on sidetracks or unload them at some other point 
for storage. This gives some excuse for an apparently 
arbitrary rule on the part of the railroads designed 
seemingly to prevent the forwarding of goods by rail 
until the vessel by which they are to be shipped is 
actually in port or its arrival at a specified date 
assured. 

The whole question and discussion emphasizes the dis- 
advantage under which New Orleans labors at present 
and the importance to the future of New Orleans as an 
export point of a more adequate and cheaper system of 
dock facilities. 

The difference between methods at New Orleans and 
other ports seems to rest on the difference in facilities. 
Demurrage is not charged at Pensacola, Newport News, 
Baltimore ete., apparently because there is no excuse 
for doing so, inasmuch as disposition can always be 
made of freight. Cars can be unloaded on steamship 
docks, thereby delivery being made to the steamship 
company and sailings are frequent enough so that 
the docks do not under ordinary conditions become 
clogged with goods. But it is to be noted that the 
requirement as to notice of disposition is much more 
strict on the Atlantic coast than at New Orleans, 
though, on the other hand, disposition can be more 
readily made at those ports because of the better steam- 
ship facilities amd greater regularity of sailing. 

Concerning the statement that the rules show that 
if the goods are unloaded and the car released car 
service charges would be assessed just the same, this 
is based upon one of the instructions to agents reading 
as follows: “In the event vessel leaves the wharf before 
taking the cargo, service will be assessed and collected 
at regular rate during the time the car is held. In 
case such freight is unloaded from car and held om the 
wharf awaiting the arrival of vessel, charge will be 
made in accordance with the storage rules of this 
association, but in no case shall the amount exceed what 
the regular car service would have been had the freight 
remained in the car.” That seems to be a plain inti- 
mation, at least, that storage charges are ukely to be 
as high as demurrage and is open to criticism, although 
the car service association perhaps would claim that 
dock storage is so limited in New Orleans that it may 
be about as valuable as car storage. 

PAPO 


MORE ABOUT NEW ORLEANS CAR SERVICE. 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 16.—The car service squabble 
waxes warmer and warmer. The New Orleans Export- 
ers’ Association has come out flatfootedly with the 
statement that the five days additional free time which 
the car service people offer on cars loaded for export 
is absolutely inadequate and would only tend to com- 
plicate matters. The Maritime Association and the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, at first enlisted in the 
fight only by the invitation of the exporters, have 
now gone into it tooth and toe nail, and some inter- 
esting developments are expected within the next few 
days. A meeting has already been arranged between 
the joint committee of the New Orleans Exporters’ 
Association, consisting of M. J. Sanders, A. LeBlane and 
M. Warriner, steamship agents; D. T. Rees, E, B. Wil- 
liams and J. F. Lafont, lumber exporters; C. B. Fox, 
grain exporter, and L, Herzog, freight broker, and a 
special committee appointed this afternoon by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Udolpho Wolfe. 8S, Locke 
Breaux, Mr. Wolfe’s predecessor as president of the 
Board of Trade, 8S, Steinhardt and A. F. Leonhardt were 
named to constitute the committee, the prominence of 
the men proving the importance with which the car 
service question has been invested. 

“It just means,” the lumbermen say, “that if the 
railroads refuse to grant the concessions which we 
ask and which we believe to be reasonable, we will not 
ship a foot of lumber through this port which can 
be sent elsewhere. We could not afford to do it. Car 
Service would eat us up. Exporters of cottonseed prod- 


ucts are on precisely the same footing with us and 
that is what enlisted the sympathies of the Board of 
Trade so strongly.” 

The railroads have met and met again and will prob- 
ably be invited to hold another joint conference with 
the exporters within the next few days. Manager Hos- 
kins, speaking for the Car Service Association, says 
that the railroads see no reason why they should be 
asked to warehouse lumber and other freight in cars, 
when those cars are valuable and every day they are 
laid up means the loss of just so much money. Fif- 
teen days, Mr. Hoskins says, is the limit of the con- 
cession which the railroads are willing to make. 

Manager Hoskins and President Wolfe have engaged 
in a somewhat -heated correspondence over the vexed 
question. The letter published in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, written by President Wolfe, 
brought forth a spirited rejoinder and missives have been 
flying back and forth ever since. The Memphis lum- 
bermen are backing up their New Orleans brethren and 
will be heard from in no uncertain tones before the 
game is much older. 

It is likely that at the joint meeting between the 
committees of the New Orleans Exporters’ Association, 
the Board of Trade and the Maritime Association a 
proposition will be formulated, to be submitted to the 


car service people, something like this: That cars 
loaded with export stuff be allowed ten days for unload- 
ing after they reach New Orleans. In this ten days 
the exporters must give disposition, accompanied with 
a written guaranty from a ship agent that the stuff 
has been booked for a designated sailing. After unload- 
ing at the wharf of such railroad as is handling the 
stuff, it shall be allowed twenty days, free of deten- 
tion charges, the idea being to avoid the contingency 
of paying for any delay in the arrival of the vessel 
for which the stuff is booked, or for the failure of the 
vessel to take the stuff. At the expiration of this 
twenty days the exporters are willing to pay such deten- 
tion charges as are determined upon as just. They claim 
this plan will eliminate any possible abuses on the 
part of the exporters dealing in consignment stuff, 
and that it will release the cars at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Lumbermen think the proposition a fair one and 
many who have thought over the matter are inclined 
to agree with them. Some such plan will unquestion- 
ably have to be adopted to preserve the business of 
the port. All the exporters want is to be placed on 
an equal footing with an interior shipper who does 
business on through bills of lading. Under the pres- 
ent rule local exporters are at a decided disadvantage. 


TRAFFIC IN RIGHT HANDS. 
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A New Commander for the «[lilwaukee’’ Road Passenger Service—Sketch of an Official 
Promoted for Ability and Merit—Characteristics that Justify the Appoint- 
ment—The New Duties Assumed. 





The freight traflicdepartments of great railroad systems 
in their relations to lumber and its allied interests have 
been exploited at various times and largely in detail 
in these columns; in instances where the great systems 
were among the larger lumber handlers their freight 
departments ‘have been treated in detail as to the extent 
of the traffic and the personnel of those in control. This 
branch of the traffic department of a road has naturally 
been regarded as of more interest than has, perhaps, any 
other. Yet in some cases it is admissible that the pas- 
senger department of a great railroad system is of as 
much immediate concern to the lumberman as is the 


FREDERIC A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company. 


department of freight; possibly in instances of more 
concern. 

Lumbermen of the north, northwest and west and 
those handling the product of the white pine country 
are familiar, through its excellent service and its vast 
importance, with the freight department of the great 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system and, in less 
degree, with the personnel of those in authority in that 
department. Of its unexcelled passenger service and of 
its passenger service officials, beyond a knowledge of the 
territory which it covers, its speed and the safety and 
comfort afforded and the names by hearsay of its officers, 
but little is known, ‘To all who have traveled in the 
northwest the “Pioneer Limited” is a term indicative 
of the very last possibilities of modern perfection in 
train service, yet those to whom credit is due for that 
achievement in railroading and those who are responsi- 
ble for its proper conduct and that of the “Milwaukee’s” 
vast train service in general are comparatively unknown 
personally to the genera] public. 

In the instance of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway this exemption from public acquaintance with 
the head and front of its passenger department is due to 





the marked disinclination for personal publicity of Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Frederic A. Miller, on whom the 
Milwaukee system conferred that title, together with its 
duties and responsibilities, on October 15, 1900, Mr. Mill- 
er succeeding to the office resigned by George H. Heafford. 
Mr. Miller’s progress in the business of transportation is 
a fair illustration of what may be accomplished by innate 
ability allied to faithful, intelligent industry. In 1874 
the Cairo & Vincennes railway was an independent road, 
with headquarters at Cairo, Il]., which has since become 
absorbed by and a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railway, and with the former road, in 
the year named, Mr, Miller began his railroad career, 
discharging the duties of local cashier and ticket agent 
at Cairo. Later he became a clerk in the general freight 
and passenger office of the road and his successful mas- 
tery of the details of these duties led to his appoint- 
ment, in 1878, to the position of general passenger agent, 
which position he occupied until 1882, when, with the 
sale of the road to the Wabash, prior to its later dabsorp- 
tion by the “Big Four,” he was transferred to the parent 
road as union ticket agent at Cairo. One year later he 
accepted a clerkship in the general passenger department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, and in 1885 
was appointed its general agent at Chicago; ‘his ability 
was further recognized two years later by appointment 
to the position of assistant general passenger agent, the 
office which he has held until his last deserved promotion. 

To the analytic student of facial types the accom- 
panying portrait of Mr. Miller will indicate some of his 
personal characteristics, but his habitual and courteous 
reserve hides much that in another the surface expres- 
sion would indicate. Mr. Miller is essentially not of 
that type of railroad official whose horizon is bounded 
solely by the department with the immediate interest of 
which he is intrusted. The LUMBERMAN has encoun- 
tered examples of railroad officials who were apparently 
in ignorance of the existence of other departments of 
the systems with which they were connected; has even 
known examples of real, if latent, antagonism between 
the official heads of departments of the same system. 
The general passenger agent of the Milwaukee system is 
the antithesis of these, whose careers almost invariably 
are of short duration or who are self-exempted from pro- 
motion. 

Frederick A, Miller is a many-sided man, who, while 
entirely familiar with the minutest details and the 
broadest interests of his company’s passenger traffic, is 
uniformly and closely in touch with the requirements 
and prospects of its freight department, its operating, 
land, accounting, legal and executive departments and 
their minor divisions. The relations of passenger traffic 
to these are a familiar study to him and these relations 
are active influences always in the conduct of his office. 
His conversation is of that pleasantly reserved, courteous 
kind that is absolutely restful to the hearer and he is a 
better listener than conversationalist, unusually patient 
with the verbose and grasping the point of an argument 
quickly and thoroughly. His decisions are prompt and 
comprehensive and rarely justify modification. 

Mr. Miller was born in Harford, Pa. He is a man of 
quiet, studious inclination, of marked personal popular- 
ity and with little disposition or time for social observ- 
ances beyond those unavoidably connected with the high 
position which has been assigned him. He has no elub 
affiliations, his time and attention, as he himself pro- 
tests, being almost entirely engrossed with the duties of 
his office. Mr. Miller removed his office to the fifth floor 
of the Old Colony building, Chicago, on Monday of this 
week, the date of effectiveness of his appointment. 
Responsible only to the executive officers of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system, in its passenger 
department he is the ideal commander for 6,480 miles of 
that type of railroad which illustrates the best possibil- 
ities of the greatest railway country on earth. 
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J. C. Ahrens, of the True & True Company, this city, 
has been making a trip outside this week in the inter- 
ests of his concern. 

J. J. Tully, of the new W. A. Osborne Lumber Com- 
pany, Rib Lake, Wis., was in the city this week and 
intends remaining over Sunday. 

John W. Ferdon, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, 
Hazelhurst, Wis., was in the city a few days this week 
on business connected with the company. 

H. L, Tibbits, traveling representative of the Yawkey 
Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis., spent several days 
in the city during the past week and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Tibbits. 

Henry Osgood, of Osgood & Brown, Monadnock block, 
and Oscar Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber 
Company, Marquette building, this city, were on a fishing 
trip to Fox lake and Grass lake, Illinois, early this week. 

The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has secured the contract 10 furnish the saw mill machin- 
ery for the new plant to be put up by Crowell & Spen- 
cer, at Long Leaf, La., to replace that burned on Octo- 
ber 1. 

Frank S. Bennet, of the Moloney-Bennet Belting Com- 
pany, this city, accompanied by Mr, Mortimer, of his 
selling staff, paid the LumBEeRMAN office a pleasant 
social visit on Thursday of this week and reported an 
excellent run of orders for their standard belting. 

The Barker Cedar Company, which recently sold its 
yard on Robey street and Blue Island avenue, this city, 
to S. Q. Perry, is fitting up another yard on the site for- 
merly occupied by Shoemaker & Higbee, at Paulina street 
and Blue Island avenue, which it intends to occupy 
shortly. 

Louis Wuichet, of 318 Home Insurance building, this 
city, has just returned from a trip through central and 
southwestern Ohio and says that the lumber trade of that 
section has been in good volume this fall, although at the 
present time prices are being shaded materially on both 
white pine and hemlock as well as on yellow pine. 

It, was a pleasure to learn this week that Fred G. 
Steenberg, secretary and treasurer of the O. C. Steen- 
berg Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., who has been 
seriously ill with typhoid fever since the latter part 
of September, is now out of danger and is recovering 
rapidly. It is expected that he will be out before long. 

On page 42 of this week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN the 
City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
invites lumber dealers to send in guesses upon the 
electoral vote in the coming election, as between Mc- 
Kinley and Bryan. The company offers special prizes 
for the closest guess, as will be seen by reference to the 
advertisement mentioned. 

James EK, Stark, manager of the southern agency of 
George T. Houston & Co., this city, with headquarters in 
Memphis, Tenn., arrived in the city last week for a visit 
to the home office. He expressed himself as being pleased 
with Memphis as a distributing market for hardwoods 
and believes that its future will not fail to be a great one. 
Mr. Stark made a brief eastern trip this week in the in- 
terest of his concern. 

J. H. Howard, of Denver, Colo., president of the Hal- 
lack & Howard Lumber Company, of that city, and a 
former resident of Chicago, was in town a day or two 
this week on his return to Denver from an eastern trip 
of several weeks’ duration. Mr. Howard was accom- 
panied by his estimable wife, who will remain in Chi- 
cago for a time visiting friends. Referring to the lum- 
ber trade, Mr. Howard said that there had been a fair 
volume of business in Denver this season, but that 
prices had been rather against any big margin of profit. 

H. M. Susswein, for twelve years connected with the 
H. Herrman Lumber Company in various capacities, 
especially as salesman and buyer, has recently started 
in business at No. 1 Madison avenue, in New York City, 
under the title of H. M. Susswein & Co, Mr. Susswein is 
well acquainted with both sides of the lumber market 
and knows well where to go in search of stocks and where 
to go in order to dispose of them to the best advantage. 
Having behind him long experience with such a reputable 
concern, he has one of the essential foundations of suc- 
cess, and starts out with first class prospects. 

A distinguished visitor in Chicago last week was 
John W. Hussey, the well known lumber manufacturer 
and exporter of No. 1 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Hussey expressed himself as very well satisfied with 
the trade situation, excepting that he seems a little 
concerned in regard to the future supplies of export 
white pine. It is getting more and more difficult to 
secure the excellent quality of stock wanted in this 
trade, in which Mr. Hussey is one of the leaders, and 
his visit to the west at this time was apparently in 
connection with this department of his business. ‘This 
was his first visit to the west since his recent return 
from an extended trip abroad. 

Thomas P, Egan, president of J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has just returned from abroad 
on the New York. Mr. Egan has been abroad nearly 
five months, having during his visit taken an active 
interest in his company’s exhibit of woodworking 





machinery at the Paris exposition. The fact that J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company received the “grand prix,’ the 
highest award, over all competitors speaks not only vol- 
umes for the excellence of its machinery, but reflects 
great credit on Mr. Egan and his able corps of assistants 
in charge of the exhibit, which was the largest of all 
those in the foreign section. While abroad Mr. Egan 
made an extended tour of England and the continent, vis- 
iting all his firm’s agents and incidentally becoming more 
familiar to the wants of the various countries. 

Perry L. Fuson, traveling representative for the 
Arthur Gourley Company, of this city, in central and 
southern Illinois and also covering the lower half of 
Indiara, was in town a few days this week visiting 
headquarters. Mr. Fuson reported that while there 
was a fair demand at retail points throughout his terri- 
tory dealers were not inclined to buy much beyond 
their immediate necessities and had permitted their 
stocks on hand to run down lower than they had been 
for several years. Mr. Fuson during his travels in 
southern Illinois had paid considerable attention to 
the political outlook, and reported that everything 
looked exceedingly bright for the republican ticket in 
that section, and he gained the impression that there 
would be some increase in the vote for McKinley over 
four years ago. 





A New and Extensive Hardwood Firm. 


Two or three weeks ago announcement was made in 
these columns of the incorporation of the Chicot Lum- 
ber Company in this city, with offices at 900 Calumet 
building. In this brief announcement is comprehended 
the launching of one of the most extensive hardwood 
lumber operations that have been undertaken in the 
south for some time. The company is composed of 
Col, A. T. Bliss, the well known lumberman of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., of the firm of Alger, Bliss & Co., and soon 
to be governor-elect of Michigan; G. H. Martin, a capi- 





COL, A, T. BLISS, OF SAGINAW, MICH. 


talist of Chicago; E, G. Leszynsky, recently connected 
with the National Lead Association and for some time 
with the Wisconsin Southern railroad; A. F. Cook, 
president of the Central Lumber Company, of Saginaw, 
Mich., and Col. W. B. Dutton, the widely known hard- 
wood dealer, of Racine, Wis. The company, which has 
a capital stock of $300,000, is officered by Col. Bliss as 
president, Mr. Martin as vice president, Mr. Leszynsky 
as secretary and treasurer, while the manufacturing 
operations of the concern are in charge of Col. Dutton. 
The company owns 22,000 acres of land in townships 14, 
15 and 16, in Chicot county, Arkansas, on which there 
is standing on a careful estimate 200,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, with white oak predominating, besides con- 
siderable hickory, ash and gum. The mill of the com- 
pany is already in course of erection and is under con- 
tract to be built by the Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. It will consist of an 


8-foot band mill, with steam feed, steam niggers, etc., 
and it will be modern in all its appointments. It will 
have a capacity of 50,000 feet daily. The engine will 
be 20x30 in dimension, with 300-horse-power, and steam 
will be supplied by three 80-horse-power boilers. The 
location of the mill is at Blissville, on the Monroe 
branch of the Iron Mountain road, about 120 miles 
southeast of Little Rock, Ark., the town being named in 
honor of Col. Bliss. A standard gage road from Bliss- 
ville into the timber is also under construction and will 
be completed at once for a distance of ten miles. Work 
on the mill is being rushed, so that it is anticipated that 
it will be in operation by December 15 at the latest. 
The general offices of the company are temporarily lo- 
cated at 900 Calumet building, this city, but it is an- 
ticipated they will shortly be removed to a more eligible 
location. 





Business and Politics. 


One of the most prominent republican candidates for 
the Wisconsin state senate is Frank McDonough, of 
Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. McDonough is head of the 
McDonough Manufacturing Company, of that city, which 
is a saw mill machinery mgnufacturing house of the 
first class, but on the side Mr. McDonough is extensively 
interested in the lumber business proper. As nominee 
of the republican party in his district his election is 
assured, for the district usually gives a republican 
majority of about 3,000. Aside from this fact, how- 
ever, Mr. McDonough is personally popular among all 
classes and may be expected to run ahead of his ticket. 
In an interview in regard to the condition of trade 
Mr. McDonough stated to a representative of the Lum- 
BERMAN that the demand for saw mill machinery this 
fall is very good, both in complete mills and in the 
various specialties manufactured by his company. An 
interesting recent shipment was one to Spyker Bros., 
of Amsterdam, Holland. This consisted of steam cylin- 
ders and transfer system for their mill at Amsterdam, 
the other machinery for it, including band saw mill, 
carriages ete., having been furnished by the McDon- 
ough Manufacturing Company a year ago. The com- 
pany also recently shipped a McDonough jr. band resaw 
to the Three States Lumber Company, of Cairo, III, 
for its mill at Luxora, Ark. The company is making 
heavy shipments of the Shaw patent clutch pulleys, 
particularly to the Pacific coast where this powerful 
and efficient clutch pulley is especially desirable. 





Mason-Franey. 


xeorge W. Mason, traveling representative for the 
Brown Bros.’ Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
and universally recognized as one of the best boys that 
ever sold good lumber, was quietly married in ...adison, 
Wis., on Saturday, October 13, to Miss Kittie Franey, 
of that city. The bride is a well-known young lady of 
Madison and has a large circle of friends, all of whom 
know her worth. That she will prove a worthy help- 
meet to George Mason is conceded by everybody. The 
happy pair came to Chicago om their wedding trip, but 
returned on Thursday to Madison, where they will 
henceforth reside. Mr. Mason has the hearty congrat- 
ulations of the entire staff of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, all of whom are glad to be numbered among his 
best friends, for a happy, prosperous wedded life. May 
they both live long and prosper. 
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THE GOOD SHIP LADY JANE. 


Among the visitors to the city last week was a 
trio of well known Alabama lumbermen composed of 
John D, Hand, of the Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, 
Ala., his brother, W. T. Hand, formerly of the same 
cencern now residing at Birmingham, Ala., and W. A. 
Tunstall, of Birmimgham, recently of the Carney Lum 
ber Company at Carney, Ala., but who has disposed 
of his interest in that concern. The purpose of the 
visit of these gentlemen was to take possession of the 
steam yacht Lady Jane, recently purchased by J. D. 
Hand for the Hand Lumber Company, from the Marine 
Iron Works, of Southport avenue and A street, this 
city. After their arrivalearly last week the gen- 

tlemer were compelled 
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PRO Sh to wait a few days for 
some alterations to be 
made in the Lady Jane 
and -these were not com- 
pleted until Sunday. At 
about 1 o’clock on that 
day the Lady Jane with 
its three passengers and 
a crew of five started 
out from the dock of the 
Marine Iron Works, 
down the Chicago river, 
through the Illinois and 
Michigan canal into the 
Illinois river, thence to 
the Mississippi river, 
down which they will 
proceed to New Orleans 
and through the gulf to 
Mobile, a distance of 
1,760 miles. Upon its ar- 
rival at Mobile the yacht 
will at once be put into 
commission for the pur- 
pose of towing logs down 
the Tombigbee and Ala- 
bama rivers to the mill 
of the Hand Lumber 














STEAM YACHT LADY JANE, 


OWNED BY THE HAND LUMBER COMPANY, DOLIVE, ALA. 


Company, at  Dolive. 
When not in use im tow- 
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ing logs and transporting supplies, the yacht is adapted 
for service as a pleasure boat and Mr. Hand anticipates 
much enjoyment in this direction around Mobile bay 


and tributary waters. The party was well supplied 
with provisions for the long trip, which it was esti- 
mated would occupy eighteen days, the intention being 
to reach Mobile about November 1. They are also fur- 
nished with a complete hunting equipment which will 
be used in replenishing their larder with wild game 
of various kinds as they steam down toward the gulf. 

The Lady Jane is a trim little affair, 60 feet 6 inches 
in length and 12 feet, 8 inches beam, with a draft 
of 4 feet 6 inches. It was inspected in September, 1900, 
and has a licensed steam pressure on the boiler of 
250 pounds. Its machinery equipment is of the best, 
consisting of a triple expansion condensing marine en- 
gine, with outboard surface, copper keel condenser and 
independent bronze fitted duplex vacuum pump. It 
has a Roberts’ safety water tube marine boiler built 
by the Marine Iron Works, and tested by United 
States inspectors September 26, 1900, to 500 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure. The deck trimmings are of bronze 
and everything about the equipment, such as two life 
boats, life preservers, ring buoys, lights, lanterns, bells 
ete., is of the best grade and all are in perfect order. 
The boat was built at the plant of the Marine Iron 
Works Company in 1895 and in the interval has been 
used chiefly as a private boat at Sheboygan, Mich. Her 
cost approximated $5,000. The accompanying photo- 
graph, which was taken at the dock of the Marine Tron 
Works, shows the boat as she appeared a few moments 
before her start for Mobile. 

Manager Nourse, of the Marine Iron Works, received 
a telegram on Tuesday evening from the party upon 
their arrival at LaSalle, Ill., and they reported all 
wll on board and plenty of wild ducks to eat. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Reports generally throughout the country are corro- 
borative of the idea that a portion of the lumber trade 
is just now in a waiting mood, from which no material 
deviation can be anticipated until the result of the 
presidential campaign shall be known. At the same 
time the volume of lumber movement continues moder- 
ately heavy and is increasing somewhat throughout the 
middle west and is really indicative of the belief of the 
trade regarding the election outcome. The eastern mar- 
kets are lagging behind those of the west in the pur- 
chase of stock, but assurances are given that within the 
next two or three weeks a decided betterment will occur 
in that quarter. 








* * « 


About the best trade area of the country at this time 
is that comprised between the Alleghany mountains on 
the east and the Mississippi river on the west, extending 
south to the Ohio. The retail trade in this section; leav- 
ing Chicago out of the question altogether, has been 
generally heavy throughout the fall. In Ohio par- 
ticularly the demand for all kinds of stock has been ex- 
ceptionally good and is even now, according to recent 
reports, much better than is found in Indiana and 
Illinois. Trade conditions in Texas and in the Indian 
Territory are also conspicuous in activity as compared 
with other portions of the west. Even in North Dakota, 
where the crop failure made matters look discouraging, 
trade has been picking up lately and is now much better 
than had been anticipated for this season. 

x x ae 


The car shortage, which has been ordinarily confined 
in previous years at this season to the several lumber 
producing states of the southwest, has this year in- 
volved the interior mills in many sections of the north, 
of the southeast and even of the east, only those manu- 
facturers located at junction points being able to secure 
their usual quota of cars. No explanation is forth- 
coming of this lack of transportation facilities at north- 
ern points beyond the heavy movement in all kinds of 
farm products, the rush of coal shipments and _ the 
generally enormous traffic that is being witnessed in all 
parts of the country. 

” * 

One of the most encouraging features of the situation 
this week is the announcement of the settlement of the 
Pennsylvania coal strike, which is received by all good 
citizens with the greatest of gratification. It is esti- 
mated that this strike, which lasted barely a month, in- 
volved a cost to the country of over $13,000,000, of 
which in the item of labor alone the 140,000 mem who 
struck sustained a wage loss of over $4,000,000, the coal 
transportation companies nearly $4,500,000 and the 
mine owners $4,100,000. ‘The effects of this strike were 
far-reaching and had it continued much longer, as was 
the evident desire of the labor agitators and political 
mountebanks, in its consequences it would have been 
incaleulably disastrous to the prosperity of the nation. 

* * * 


The season of navigation is rapidly nearing its end 
and finds many of the northern mill owners with more 
lumber on their docks than they expected to be in pos- 
session of at this period. Private reports from north- 
ern lake points have been to the effect that considerable 
lumber that was sold early in the season has failed of 
delivery, the purchasers in some instances flatly refus- 
ing to fulfill their obligations to take the lumber away. 


This hag caused holders in some instances to throw their 
lumber on the open market at whatever price it would 
bring, with the intention of looking to the former = 
A well 


chasers of it for a settlement of the difference. 


posted authority states that there will probably be more 
lawsuits within the next four months because of the 
refusal of purchasers to take lumber that had been sold 
to them at the high prices prevailing last spring than 
has been the case in many years heretofore. 


* * * 


It is extremely fortunate for the white pine trade of 
the country that the western wholesale demand has been 
so good, or the action of the holders of stock at several 
lake ports, referred to above, might have precipitated 
serious demoralization. The eastern dealers, as is well 
known, have not been in position to buy much lumber in 
bulk lots this season, as most of them had practically 
exhausted their buying abilities prior to May 1, and 
their distributing carload trade during the spring and 
summer not having been sufficient to make any material 
impression upon their lumber piles. Western buyers, 
however, have been in much better position, as they 
refrained from buying early and therefore have been 
able to take lumber right along and even contract for 
heavy bulk lots when suitable prices have been quoted. 


* * * 


Trade in Chicago has possessed a sort of spasmodic 
character the past week or two, although reports from 
the wholesale dealers are uniformly to the effect that thus 
far in October sales have been considerably heavier than 
during the previous month. No small amount of lumber 
has been arriving here by rail for which it is stated 
strong price inducements were offered in order to effect 
its distribution. Freights from all ports have advanced 
a shilling or two, but buyers are disinclined to take this 
into consideration when bidding for stock. At the pres- 
ent time there is an increased arrival of lumber by water 
from the several northern manufacturing ports and these 
arrivals are being absorbed without detriment to values, 
White pine piece stuff remains comparatively steady, 
but culls, which have been manufactured in excess of 
the demand this year and for which the call has re- 
cently been slack, have suffered somewhat in the quota- 
tions, Trade in shingles has been rather slow, due 
largely to the increased cost of freightage, which buyers 
do not wish to make allowance for in considering a 
purchase. 

* * * 

As far as the hardwood trade in Chicago is concerned, 
it is acknowledged on all sides that in spite of the build- 
ing trades strike and the strike in the woodworking 
factories an enormous amount of lumber is daily going 
into consumption, and were it not for the political dis- 
turbances doubtless this demand would immediately 
exert a favorable influence upon values. A project for 
the erection of a large group of private residences by 
outside capital is in contemplation and this may mean 
a decided turn for the better in the building trade of 
Chicago, although it is not anticipated that work will 
be begun actively at once, 

* a ” 

The hardwood demand of the country is keeping along 
at an even gait. Prices on most items rule low and 
stocks appear to be quite abundant for current needs. 
The small factories are buying somewhat more freely, 
but the large manufacturing consumers’ trade is want- 
ing, it having been the policy of these concerns to ex- 
haust their reserve supplies rather than enter the market 
as has been their usual custom at this season. At the 
same time one concern here has received specifications 
for 5,000,000 feet of lumber for delivery in the early 
winter from several large consumers, which indicates 
that not all buyers are so sensitive to the political sit- 
uation as are those who adopted the ultra-conservative 
policy referred to. Furniture manufacturers are also 
buying more freely of the woods adapted to their use and 
the industry is daily getting on a better footing. Wagon 
stock is also moving more freely, there being a heavy 
demand for wagons in the southwest that is still appar- 
ently unsatisfied. Quite a number of wholesale hardwood 
men are taking advantage of the present low prices at 
which stock is offered and are filling up their yards, 
this being particularly the case with those who handle 
quartered white oak, the price of which has receded to 
a point that cannot be regarded otherwise than as an 
extremely favorable one for investment. 

* * * 


In the aggregate the movement of southern pine is 
heavy. At some of the mills lumber is piling up, this 
being in most cases due to a lack of sufficient cars with 
which to move it. However, many of the manufacturers 
are selling what they do move at prices below the list. 
And this, it is believed, is an unnecessary move. The 
demand for yellow pine yard stock throughout the en- 
tire north and particularly in the central western states 
is sufficient to keep those-who cover that territory well 
supplied with orders. Trade in car sills and car material 
in general is showing a steady revival and in railroad 
ties is again assuming heavy proportions. 

* * + 

Cypress manufacturers report a light trade from the 
eastern and New England states, but a strong demand 
from Illinois and territory west of the Mississippi river. 
From inquiries at hand it is evident that there will be a 
large volume of business placed after election. The man- 
ufacturers as a rule would not consider it altogether a 
calamity if the eastern demand would remain quiet for a 
time in order to give them a chance to accumulate some 
stock for-the spring trade. 

* * * 

The volume of demand for poplar continues heavy, but 
orders received at the mills are badly mixed, indicating a 
hand-to-mouth method of buying on the part of retailers. 











Stocks in the hands of distributers and manufacturing 
consumers are light and a good many orders are being 
held in abeyance pending the election, Stocks of common 
lumber at the mills are heavier than is needed, while 
there is a general scarcity reported of culls and firsts 
and seconds, The outlook is that the demand for poplar 
will coatinue good throughout the winter and spring and 
that there will be no backward step taken in prices. 
* * * 


Pacifie coast woods are showing an improved demand 
and the latest advices from the coast are full of encour- 
agement. Red cedar shingles are selling quite heavily 
under a strong demand, particularly in western Kansas. 
The settlement of the strike among the planing mill 
operators of San Francisco has caused the dealers of 
that market to take a brighter view of things terres- 
trial. The export trade is in an improved condition and 
large consignments of redwood are now being forwarded 
to various foreign countries, chiefly to Australia. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The wholesale dealers here say that while 
trade this month has been considerably improved over 
that of last month, it is still somewhat spasmodic and 
does not show the generally healthful symptoms that 
usually characterize it at this season of the year. On 
some days orders come to hand in sufficient numbers to 
encourage the wholesale dealers in the belief that the 
turn of the tide has come and that the long expected fall 
demand is upon them, but a day or two later orders will 
be so few as to disabuse their minds of this belief and 
make them think that the fall trade will be far short of 
their justifiable expectations. However, the gain in 
business over September is considerable and from pres- 
ent indications the current month will make a fair 
showing. 

Traveling men say that seldom in their experience 
have they seen retail stocks lower than at this time, the 
dealers having permitted their stocks to run down to 
such a point that in most cases whenever they sell any- 
thing they are compelled to replace it at once from the 
wholesale yards. The situation in this respect is de- 
cidedly akin to that of 1896 and the several previous 
years, when the wholesalers were compelled to carry the 
stock for the retailers. As a rule the volume of sales at 
retail points is sufficient to justify them in carrying 
much larger stocks. At least, the retailers are no longer 
able to make complaint about the wholesalers asking 
high prices, as values on some items have declined 
almost to the level existing early in 1899. Doubtless 
more or less of the disinclination shown by retailers to 
fill up their yards is attributable to the presidential 
campaign, which has a tendency to create a conservative 
sentiment even among those who are confident of the 
result. 

Prices as a rule show considerable range and while 
on common stock there is some shading noticeable, on 
good lumber there has been little cutting indulged in. 
Twelve-inch No. 1 and No, 2 stock boards are scarce and 
firm in price, while low grade boards are being slaugh- 
tered. Piece stuff is off about $2 to $2.50 from the high- 
est point, but there are no present indications of its 
going any lower, as it is none too plentiful. However, 
it has lately had to come into competition with yellow 
pine to a greater extent than in any previous year and 
this more than anything else is accountable for whatever 
loss it has sustained in price and consumption. Hem- 
lock is coming in by rail with about $10.50 as a low 
price and some selling as high as $11. Shingles have 
been in somewhat better inquiry of late at the yards and 
are holding steady. Lath has begun to develop a 
scarcity, with a tendency toward the recovery of some 
of the lost ground sustained in prices during the sum- 
mer. 

Receipts by water have shown an increase during the 
week and dealers are displaying a disposition to buy a 
little more freely than has been the case during the sum- 
mer, the natural result of a slight improvement in the 
de from the yards. Some piece stuff has come in 
and Of this prices are holding steady. Cull inch appears 
to be a little slow, a cargo tied up at the docks this week 
being held at $12.50. Hemlock varies in price according 
to the quality or place of manufacture, sales being made 
at from $8.50 to $9. Shingles are moving in only a lim- 
ited way, as buyers refuse to pay the advance necessi- 
tated by higher lake freights. Lath are a little firmer in 
price, but sales are limited. Lake freights have advanced 
from all northern points, ranging between $2.25 and 
$2.50 from Lake Superior and from $1.50 to $1.624 on 
this lake. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Notwithstanding the various 
influences which are operating this year to hin- 
der the white pine trade of the northwest, business 
as shown by the schedule of receipts and shipments con- 
tinues to compare favorably with that of former years. 
This week’s shipments of lumber show a gratifying 
increase over those of last. The scarcity of cars in the 
northwest, which is always more or less evident at this 
time of the year, is now beginning to be felt. Handlers 
of lumber state that they have been unable to secure 
cars as rapidly as desired during the past week. In 
itself this is considered as an excellent indication of the 
general condition of the white pine trade in the north- 
west. The railroads had made provision for a good 
supply of cars this year, but their estimates seem to have 
been too small. Some dealers are of the opinion that 
this shortage of cars is directly due to the heavy demand 
which has sprung up as a result of the few days of fair 
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weather enjoyed by the northwest. It is also a recog- 
nized fact that the orders now being received are of the 
rush variety and cars must be secured at once in order 
to make the shipments. The general condition of the 
lumber trade is probably more clearly illustrated by 
the shingle market as exhibited this week. There is a 
heavy call for goods for immediate consumption and the 
dealer by his rush orders shows that he has orders on 
his books which must be filled at once. In the case of 
shingles the market has assumed such an active tone for 
goods for immediate delivery that red cedars in transit 
are now commanding an advance of about 5 cents over 
the market price. While this cannot be said to be the 
conditior of the general white pine situation in regard 
to prices, yet in regard to the orders being placed the two 
markets are much the same. 

The election apathy which is claimed to be a factor in 
the situation at some points seems to be having but little 
effect upon the sales of lumber. ‘Travelers recently in 
Minneapolis from the various sections, state that some 
building operations are being retarded by the election 
but that in general there seems to be too much faith in 
the political situation for builders to worry much con- 
cerning the result. Lumbermen in this city are of the 
opinion that if such satisfactory and favorable condi- 
tions prevail in face of the campaign that there will be 
a large business done in the few weeks following election 
day. 

As summed up elsewhere in the LUMBERMAN this week, 
the situation in regard to stocks in the hands of the man- 
ufacturers is occasioning considerable interest. With a 
continuance of the demand through a portion of the 
winter and stocks in the condition which they will 
undoubtedly be at the close of the sawing season, it 
seems highly probable that there may be serious devel- 
opments in the white pine trade of the northwest before 
another sawing season commences, 

Schedule of receipts and shipments of lumber to and 
from the Minneapolis market: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

eee 675,000 1,785,000 
EY 6 Scs4. a seave 210,000 2,400,000 
DT svbnevs seseaes 1,725,000 1,965,000 
OORNEO ow sis Sweats 375,000 2,190,000 
OT FECTS eecseee 1,230,000 1,455,000 
EN eon ous potted ou 750,000 1,620,000 
pete ceeeeese 4,965,000 11,415,000 
Si ER, 9 c002 60002 1,785,000 9,960,000 
as 3,180,000 1,455,000 


For the corresponding week of last year the figures 
were as follows: Receipts, 1,905,000 feet; shipments, 
9,015,000 feet. 
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Saginaw Valley. The lumber market is showing bet- 
ter form. There is more inquiry in the wholesale mar- 
ket and, while there is an accumulation of lumber in 
the hands of some manufacturers, the quantity of pine 
on hand on the mill docks is not large. It is difficult 
to quote prices for the reason that there has not been 
business sufficient to establish quotations and parties 
to trades are not disposed to give figures. It may be 
stated, however, that white pine is firm, so firm that 
yard dealers say they cannot meet the views of the 
holders and get a profit on handling the stock. Nor- 
way has been in better demand but the quantity manu- 
factured this season is not large. Hemlock is slow 
and there is an accumulation of it in eastern Michi- 
gan, 

Yard dealers are doing a moderate business although 
orders are in most instances for small lots and for 
immediate use. Buyers have held off, believing prices 
would not go any higher and might decline, and some 
dealers have bought sparingly pending the result of 
the election. The yards here are not overstocked and 
some of the firms will be obliged to begin buying soon 
to stock up for the winter trade, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is still much complaint that 
dealers are selling white pine for less than they should. 
Some dealers who make the statement are fairly con- 
vinced that it is the thing to follow the lead, at least till 
after election, when it is the general idea that alleprices 
will stiffen materially and the demand will :imerease 
accordingly. Every day new reports come in of orders 
made to be filled if McKinley is elected. Not a few of 
these sales are of large dimensions. While business men 
do not appear to doubt McKinley’s election they are 
timid enough to hesitate and this slackness alone is 
enough to make a very material difference with business, 
One dealer declares that he has of late bought white pine, 
most of it high-grade, almost everywhere in Buffalo and 
Tonawanda and filled ‘his orders with it or brought it to 
his yard, because he found that it was cheaper to do it 
than it was to go west and buy. For instance he has 
been buying at home 2-inch No. 1 cuts for $37 and he 
would have to pay $35 for them in the west, with a cost 
of not much less than $3 to get them on cars here. He 
declares that he is not going to slaughter his stock to 
meet prices that everybody will be sorry for after elec- 
tion. The assortment of white pine is growing poorer, 
with good grades not at all plentiful and box mostly in 
the hands of box makers. 
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Boston, Mass. The demand for white pine is still 
decidedly slack and salesmen come back with order books 
all too thin to suit their own ambitious ideas. The 
market for this lumber still remains in statu quo, waiting 
for some impetus which will start the buyer calling for 
the undoubtedly slim stock which is held in first hands. 
Although salesmen ‘are out spending good time and 
money to get orders, they still seem to prefer to come 





back with fewer orders at full prices than to do much 
cutting below what is believed to be rational value for 
their lumber. In the effort to sell what is not presently 
wanted on some items there are occasional small reces- 
sions in price but they do not cut a great deal of figure 
and, looked at in the large, the entire white pine market 
in this section may be said to hold up strong’ as to 
prices, although very small as to volume. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market is in good shape and 
prices are firm. There is a fair demand, considering 
the uncertainty attached to the campaign for the presi- 
dency, and the number of inquiries out would augur 
well for future business. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Desirable stock, both Adirondack 
and eastern, is scarce and high figures are being held. 
Logs in Maine are reported quite scarce, and the water 
mills shut down because of low water. As a result con- 
siderable independence is shown and prices are remark- 
ably firm. 





~~ 


Boston, Mass. The spruce men continue to demon- 
strate the strength of their position by holding up to the 
full list on all items and on some, such as spruce boards 
planed one side, adding 50 cents to $1 a thousand. A 
number of items are sold freely now at prices measura- 
bly above the last list, and there is apparently no whole 
Jist on which prices are cut by either large mills or small 
stocks down east, which are too small to allow much cut- 
ting, and when one looks squarely in the face the fact 
that the pulp manufacturers are going to demand, on 
the Penobscot river alone, a good 25 percent more than 
they required last year it does not take long to inspire 
courage which is well founded. Apparently a good many 
of the retail yards are forehanded enough to see this con- 
dition also, for a good many of them have evinced a 
determination to get under cover and put some stock 
on their yards before it becomes more difficult to find it. 
This is not true of all, however, and a great many who 
in October ought to be buying a car of this and a car of 
that are contenting themselves with one car, composed 
of one-third of this, one-third of that and one-third of 
the other thing. There is no hesitation on the part of 
the yard men on account of any fear of lowering prices, 
but they are loath to stock up very heavily until it can 
be seen whether the revival of building which ‘has been 
advertised to take place after the election is going to 
materialize. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A very fair amount of business is 
doing and the market continues firm. 





Hardwoods. 


Chieago. A drift toward better conditions in the 
hardwood trade has been shown during the week, some 
of the dealers stating that their sales thus far this 
month have shown a considerable gain over September 
in the corresponding period and that they believe Octo- 
ber will prove to be a fair month for shipping. One of 
the leading local firms stated that it had more inquiries 
this week than it has had for some time past, a fair pro- 
portion of these inquiries being from abroad, although 
the majority of course were from various sections of this 
country. Another firm received inquiries within the 
past few days for not far from 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
for delivery during the winter to prominent manufac- 
turing concerns at various points over the country, but 
the contracts for this stock will probably not be closed 
until after election. 

There has been some improvement shown in the de- 
mand for small lots from the local factories, but as a 
rule the interior finish mills are not being operated at 
their full capacity, on account of the woodworkers’ 
strike, while some are entirely closed down. Several 
are running with a full complement of non-union work- 
men, while one or two, having important contracts on 
hand which they are obliged to fulfill, have acceded to 
the demands of the strikers and signed the union scale. 





’ On the whole, however, there is a restricted volume of 


consumption in a small way and the volume of trade in 
this direction is considerably below the normal. 

One of the principal features operating to narrow 
down the movement of hardwoods usually observed at 
this season of the year and to depress values is the atti- 
tude of the large agricultural implement concerns, 
organ and piano factories, and car building establish- 
ments, which have not been in the market for lumber 
during the past two or three months and do not pro- 
pose to utilize the machinery of their purchasing de- 
partments until the election results are known. When 
they do come in to buy, however, it will be for large 
requisitions and it is believed that this demand alone 
will be a great stimulus to prices. 

Quartered oak remains dull and prices show no ten- 
dency toward recovery. Previous experience, however, 
has shown that this is a favorable time to buy and many 
retail ‘and wholesale dealers are taking advantage of the 
situation and laying in heavy supplies against the im- 
provement that is bound to occur sooner or later. Com- 
mon quartered oak has shown a decided falling off in 


. both demand and price and has been offered in this 


market lately as low as $27. 
Plain oak is steady, but Reo have lately shown a 
lowering tendency. Those who have examined carefully 


into the situation at the southern mills say that there 
is no occasion for any drop in prices on either plain 
white or red oak, but nevertheless sales are being forced 
in some instances at $30 or even below. 

Cottonwood, which it was expected would be greatly 
helped in price as a consequence of the recent confer- 
ence of manufacturers held in this city, has not yet 
responded to that influence. 

An improvement in the demand from wagon manu- 
facturers has lately resulted in a better movement of 
hickory, though prices thus far have not changed for 
the better. Gum is slow sale as far as domestic trade 
is concerned, but there is an improved request for it 
from abroad. Ash has a fairly good sale and is gener- 
ally in much better position than was the case during 
the early summer. Maple is also bought more freely, 
but prices remain low. It is known that there are 
some good sized stocks of this wood on the market and 
ee does not help matters with the buying 
public. 
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St. Louis, Mo. So far this month there has not been 
as much improvement in the hardwood situation as had 
been hoped for and things are moving along on about 
the same basis as at last report. There is some demand 
for stock, but it is limited to a few people whose present 
stocks are not quite large enough or not well enough 
assorted to meet their requirements, and they are forced 
to buy. A very few people are buying to take advantage 
of the present low prices, as they have a speculative 
turn of mind and have confidence in the future. <A 
few others are buying to even up on the high prices 
they paid for stock earlier in the year—a kind of hedg- 
ing process. These latter are among the very largest 
operators, however, and are mostly wholesale lumber- 
men having stocks im some central market. The con- 
sumers, as a rule, have much smaller stocks than they 
usually carry at this season of the year. The yards 
are taking in the pick of the stock that is offered and 
are calling, mainly, for dry upper grade stock. There 
continues to be a larger amount of low-grade stock 
coming in than is healthy for the market. Desirable 
stock finds a ready purchaser and considerable of it has 
changed hands during the past few weeks. There is 
little change in the mill situation. Very few buyers 
are in the southern country in search of stock, and as 
a consequence a large number of the small mills are 
not running. The majority of the larger plants are 
cutting away and piling their stock, firm in the belief 
that the future has many bright features. The oak 
market is about as last reported. Quartered stock is not 
selling very readily on this market, for the reason that 
there is an abundance of it already in the yards. Local 
stocks of plain are not so well assorted as are those of 
quartered and the strongest demand has been for that 
commodity during the whole summer and fall. Red 
oak continues to have the preference over white and 
the local people have absorbed all of that variety they 
could buy at favorable figures. Dry stock has been 
offered in considerable quantity and has not gone beg- 
ging. Very little ash and hickory have been offered of 
late and whatever there is at the mills is remaining in 
first hands. Cottonwood and gum are again coming in 
quite freely, but the price situation does not improve. 
The river is at a good boating stage, with no immediate 
prospects of difficult navigation, and the box makers 
and other consumers of these woods persist in holding 
prices down to a low basis. There is some call for 
strictly red gum for export, but even this demand is 
limited. 





Minneapolis, Minn, The market is somewhat more 
active this week than for some time past, although as 
yet no heavy amount of business is being done. Deal- 
ers appear to be in the market for, their fall goods, but 
as yet have not begun to purchase with a great degree 


of freedom. Inquiry is brisk and there is every indica- ~ 


tion of fair business in the next few weeks. Prices are 
fairly well sustained, although on account of the dull 
market during the past few weeks they are not in as 
good a condition as might be desired. ‘1he cause for 
the slight betterment of the market seems to lie pri- 
marily in the fact that but little lumber has been 
shipped from manufacturers in Wisconsin recently. 
Heavy rains have made it impossible for mill men to 
make quick shipments, and business has practically been 
suspended. These conditions have seemed to awaken 
the trade and to bring consumers to the market in 
greater numbers. Box men and furniture manufact- 
urers are purchasing with considerable freedom but 
seem inclined to desire to dictate as to prices. 





New York City. Although it is claimed that things 
have eased up a little in the call for hardwoods, prices 
are considered satisfactory. Poplar is as stiff as ever, 
with $36 to $37 asked for the higher grades. Quartered 
oak is steady at $60 and plain oak unusually firm at $39 
and $40. Ash is in particularly good form, with fair 
demand noted, 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady sale of most vari- 
eties of hardwood lumber, in spite of the fact that the 
pending election is holding buyers back considerably. 
The demand is for practically all sorts of stock, Quar- 
tered oak is still held at $58, with some prediction of an 
advance next month. Dealers in elm complain that the 
former high price drove consumers to some other wood 


-and it is hard to get them back. Sales are made here 


at $26. There is not what can be called a steady price 
for basswood, on account of its scarcity. Wormy chest- 
nut goes fast at $16 to $17 and inch maple is wanted at 
$21 to $22. There is a fair amount of stock coming out 
of the southwest, though one leading dealer reports being 
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out of dry oak except the stock that he is getting from 
Indiana, a chance purchase that will probably bridge 
over the shortage from his own cutting. The demand 
for beech continues good. 

Boston, Mass. The general range of hardwoods—oak, 
white ash, brown ash, maple, basswood ete.—is as a 
whole rather apathetic in action. There is no weakening 
of prices anywhere, but there is almost no demand com- 
pared with what should be a normal request during this 
month. On the other hand the buyer, with his mind 
made up as to what he wants, sometimes has to do a 
deal of shopping before he can find what he wishes at 
anything like the prices he is willing to pay. Quar- 
tered oak still rules at $63 to $67, with none too much 
in sight and no particular demand even for what there 
is. White ash is reported at all prices. Brown ash 
presents a little better front and the thick stuff is dif- 
ficult to get. Birch is quiet. Elm is steady at $31 to 
$32, and in only fair demand. In maple there is some- 
thing doing at $28.50 for l-inch; $30.50 for 14, 14 and 2- 
inch; $32.50 for 3-inch and $34.50 for 4-inch. Flooring 
has no particular price, although nominally sold at $2 
off the list. The flooring men recently got together and 
decided to make no further cuts from the list, but to 
even up by some other reductions which in the end 
amount to much the same thing. Basswood is compar- 
atively strong at $30 for l-inch and $32 for 1}, 14 and 
2-inch, and whole orders are not to be had at every turn. 
The other classes of hardwoods, such as sycamore, mahog- 
any and walnut, do not depart from their usual course. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The approach of the elections with 
the element of uncertainty attending them has eased 
off buying but nevertheless the market continues firm 
in all lines. The retail yards have but little stock and 
it needs only the assurance of a continuance of the 
present economic and political conditions to incite a 
replenishing to meet the demand for material for inte- 
rior, cabinet and furniture work that wall assuredly 
follow the re-election of President McKinley. Red oak, 
which always finds a ready market here, continues to 
be in good demand and there is not enough in some 

uarters to supply the demand. All the lines are firm. 

iven quartered white oak, which has been a drug on 
the market for months past, is much firmer. The hard- 
wood situation generally is good with every promise 
of great business towards the opening of the new year. 

Cincinnati, O. <A conservative view estimates that 
the aggregate business for the month will be anything 
but discouraging. Good lumber brings nothing but 
good prices, notwithstanding the dullness that shows 
rather more than in spots. 

New Orleans, La. ‘The ‘hardwood situation is very 
unfortunate. There are almost 2,000 cars ready for 
export which are tied up here for want of tonnage, The 
unprecedented rush of cotton is shoving lumber into the 
background and the stand of the Louisiana Car Service 
Association in allowing only fifteen days before demur- 
rage charges shall begin will have the effect of stopping 
all further consignments to this port until some better 
arrangement is reached. One exporter announced today 
that he thought the demurrage charges were figuring 
up in the neighborhood of $2,000 a day. He said that 
this was a situation calculated absolutely to paralyze 
business. There is no telling how long these conditions 
will endure. At this writing there is a big meeting in 
progress looking to a solution of the problem, but there 
is no telling how long it will be before its results will 
manifest themselves, 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There does not seem to be any change in 
the situation with regard to hemlock in this territory, 
prices being still low and the movement sluggish. A 
fair amount of hemlock is coming in by water, but the 
yards here appear to be well supplied and show little 
desire to buy. Some hemlock is also coming into the 
city by rail and it brings from $10.50 to $11. 








New York City. Manufacturers seem to have the 
impression that some dealers are holding off orders 
because of a belief that prices are bound to decline. 
They claim in answer that the idea is preposterous and 
that $15 will continue the base for some time. Demand 
1s not particularly heavy just now but prospects are 
bright. 

ern 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand for hemlock is fair 
and some ct the wholesale ‘houses are doing much more 
business than they expected at this particular season. 
The retail trade is still holding off awaiting the course 
the market will take after the presidential election, but 
there are indications that the depleted yard stocks will be 
renewed without reference to political results if the 
hemlock market shows more signs of stiffening. The 
base price has been well adhered to for the past month 
and more, and people are beginning to wonder where 
stock is to come from if the demand should quicken. It 
1s conceded on all hands that hemlock has touched its 
lowest figures at $14. There is searcely a doubt that 
by the first of January hemlock will have become dearer 
than it is today. The buyer who closed a deal for 500,- 
000 feet of stock with a leading wholesale ‘house during 
the last few days would searcely have done so if any- 


thing in the situati indi : _ 
future. ion indicated easier figures in the 


Poplar. 





The poplar market through the country at large is 
showing increased strength and in the east prices seem 
to be firmly established on the highest basis yet known. 
With the mills there seems to be a scarcity of firsts 
and seconds and culls, but a good supply of common, the 
movement of the last named grade having been affected 
of late by the light demands from the furniture fac- 
tories, which, however, are starting up again and call- 
ing for stock. Almost everywhere requirement is of 
the mixed car order, indicating that consumers and 
other buyers are not yet ready to lay in supplies for 
the future and also that their stocks are light. In the 
east, however, there have been a few rather large sales 
within the week or two. It is to be presumed that 
there are some cut prices in poplar, but they are 
seldom heard of, there being on the whole a remarkable 
uniformity. One of the leading operators reports trade 
this year to have been more than 10 percent in excess 
of that of last year and the average of prices about 10 
percent higher. A movement is now’ under way to deter- 
mine the probable output for the next six months with 
some accuracy, but it is believed that the supply will 
not be large and everyone in the trade is looking for 
something like a famine in dry poplar to develop between 
now and next spring. 


Chicago. Poplar continues in good request in this 
market and is also firm in price, although there is 
something of a tendency to weaken on the common 
grade, which has been in over supply and rather poor 
demand during the entire season. Firsts and seconds 
inch poplar in carload lots from the mills is bringing 
in this market from $28 to $30, common from $17 to $19 
and culls $13. Small squares are selling at about $30, 
while common squares bring in the neighborhood of $20. 
There is an excellent demand for wagon box boards and 
for culls, but no particular improvement may be recorded 
on the other grades. An advance in price has been 
noted in one or two eastern markets where poplar has 
been in strong demand throughout the season. The gen- 
eral opinion is entertained that the market will continue 
firm in all sections, and that while some temporary 
relapses may have occurred, it is not due so much to 
the over supply as to a desire on the part of a few 
holders to realize on a portion of their stocks, which 
have been accumulating for the past two or three 
months. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady demand for poplar, 
though nobody claims that it is very active. With prac- 
tically all sorts of business waiting till November, there 
ene not be a striking exception in any one article. The 
demand for poplar is such that the holders are satisfied, 
for they say that if it were really strong there would 
very soon be no lumber left, there being but a very mod- 
erate amount of it on hand in any part of the country 
and there is no promise of more right away. Sales are 
almost uniformly of small size, a car here and a car 
there, with the heavy buyers doing very little and making 
no promises till after election. Quotations made for pop- 
lar on cars here are $36 for inch firsts and seconds, $37 
for five and six quarter and $37.50 for 2-inch. The 
dealers appear to be getting fairly up to schedule and 
are satisfied. 

Boston, Mass. Poplar is still enjoying its strong 
position and the tendency is slightly upward rather 
than downward. ‘This in the face of a very quiet demand 
indicates that available stocks are also very short 
and that manufacturers do not anticipate any great 
relief in this respect. Anything like an average demand 
for this lumber would send the prices kiting back 
to the old standard of a year ago. At present Is and 
2s bring $37 for an average price. Stocks in lumber 
and logs are reported very low. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a better demand and not 
too good a supply, the higher grades especially being 
very scarce. Prices are stiffening at the mills and the 
tendency is towards an advance of another dollar ,a 
thousand, following the advance of a couple of weeks 
ago of the same amount. The manufacturers and whole- 
salers are more disposed than ever to hold out for 
prices. 





Cincinnati, O. Prices are still firm and dealers 
have not lost a bit of their confidence in the much bet- 
ter times coming “after election.” In this and other 
respects the market shows no change from the past sev- 
eral weeks, 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The past few weeks have witnessed 
a decided improvement in the yellow pine business. There 
has been more business offered than at any time since 
spring and all orders calling for a time limit in which 
to make delivery are turned down, amd some people 
are not making as great concessions to secure business 
as they were a month ago. Inquiry from the mills in 
all of the southern country west of Georgia brought 
back a large list of answers this week, four-fifths of 
which stated that trade is satisfactory. There is no 
item accumulating at the mills, which are being run 
to full capacity and are far enough behind with their 
orders to satisfy even the most discontented. 

There is considerable complaint at the scarcity of 
labor, it being estimated that there are 25 percent less 





men at work than there is work for. The high prices 
offered to cotton pickers is the main trouble and the 
mills will all be short of hands until the cotton season 
is over. 

The local dealers say that it is reasonably certain 
a new list will be sent out as soon after election as 
possible. The situation is already sufficiently strong 
to maintain an advanced basis of values, but it is 
thought best to delay any decided action for a few 
weeks more. 

The chief complaint at the present time and one which. 
is heard on all sides is of the scarcity of cars. The 
situatiom has been bothersome for’ some time but did not 
assume particularly serious proportions until a few 
weeks ago, when cotton began to move. Even from 
southeastern Missouri and among the Current river 
mills, where there is a minimum of trouble of this 
character, the report comes that there are fewer cars 
than has ever been known. The fact that enough orders 
are coming in by mail to more than equal the shipping 
capacity of the mills has caused the local wholesalers 
to bring in nearly all their salesmen. 

Present orders for yard stock embrace a larger per- 
centage of upper-grade stuff than the orders of a few 
weeks ago, and there are no longer complaints that 
the items on the left-hand side of the list show a tend- 
ency to increase im first hands. A few people say that 
they are not selling as much ceiling and A flat grain 
flooring as they would like, but even these items—the 
dullest on the list—are moving quite satisfactorily. 
Common stock is beginning to be in poor supply, and 
the demand is stronger thar it has been. 

The local trade also shows its proportion of improve- 
ment and the retail yards are quite good buyers, Build- 
ing is constantly improving and none of the retailers 
feels other than satisfied with the situation. 


“~~ 





Chicago. The reaction for the better which was noted 
here in the yellow pine market several weeks ago con- 
tinues to be shown in some improvement in the volume 
of demand week by week. Mill representatives in this 
territory are all driving a flourishing trade and say that 
the demands upon them for several items is more than 
they are able to supply. This is especially true of dressed 
stock and notably of edge-grain flooring, which is 
extremely short at all of the mills and in which nearly 
everybody is behind on orders. Yard stock in general 
is in good request throughout the northern central states 
and many of the yards in this territory depend upon it 
to almost the entire exclusion of white pine. 

Within the past two weeks there has been more trouble 
in the south over a shortage of cars than regarding any 
other feature of the business. It has been predicted for 
some time past that the heavy southwestern crops would 
ultimately cause a scarcity of cars for lumber carrying, 
but as this shortage usually shows itself in September 
and did not do so last month it began to be thought that 
possibly there would be do difficulty this season. How- 
ever, in the past week or two the mill men have experi- 
enced a great deal of trouble in obtaining sufficient cars 
and this is likely to exercise a decided toning up influ- 
ence on anything that can be shipped without delay. 
Demand in the southwest this fall has been somewhat 
disappointing, the dealers in that section refusing to buy 
in quantities as has been their usual custom at this sea- 
son of the year. This has caused some lowering of prices 
in several parts of the south, but values as a whole show 
no approach to the demoralizing influences that were at 
work in May and June. 

While the demand for railway material has shown a 
decided slump within the past two or three months, there 
is nevertheless considerable of this kind of trade afloat 
and a number of the mills are well filled up on such 
orders. There is an increasing number of bills for con- 
struction timbers being circulated in this market and 
the competition for them is active. Car material has 
been recently in only moderate demand, but lately a few 
contracts of measurable size have been offered for the 
construction of new cars. 

The yellow pine mills situated along the gulf coast 
have been greatly encouraged of late by an excellent 
demand from foreign sources, including Mexico and South 
America, and shipments of lumber abroad have been 
limited only by the number of vessels available for its 
transportation. 





Kansas City, Mo. The one unsatisfactory feature of 
the yellow pine business in this territory is the weak 
market under conditions which would seem to warrant 
the firmest kind of prices, accounted for by lack of unity 
on the part of the manufacturers. Some of them are 
quoting higher prices than they did last month and are 
getting all the orders they need at their quotations. 
Most of them, however, are still meeting all competition 
to hold their old customers, notwithstanding their mills 
are not able to make prompt shipment of the orders 
they already have. With the statement that there is 
little chance for a much firmer feeling in yellow pine 
circles this fall, the price situation may be dismissed. 

Demand is better than it has been at any time this 
fall and prompt shipments harder to get. Dealers are 
holding their orders back until the last minute and 
insist on quick shipments by the manufacturer who 
accepts the order. Manufacturers are powerless to 
make prompt shipments in even the majority of cases on 
account of scarcity of cars. And the car famine is com- 
ing in spots this fall. One week mills on one road will 
have very few cars, while the next week they will be 
eupplied promptly and mills on another line will be) 
doing the kicking. At this time there are not more than 
half enough cars being furnished to take care of the 
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orders promptly, and the manufacturers say that during 
the next thirty days they cannot expect as good service 
as they are now getting. In the meantime the demand 
is bound to increase and the outlook is very poor for the 
dealers to get in what lumber they want with anything 
like promptness for the rest of the season. 





New Orleans, La. The process of toning up is more 
pronounced today than it was a week ago. Oountry 
orders continue to come in in gratifying volume and 
inquiries are of a character to inspire hope. In New 
Orleans building is stretching out comfortably. Despite 
the fact that winter is drawing on apace there is plenty 
of work in progress. Nearly all the mills in this dis- 
trict are working full time and at their full capacity 
and stocks are in good shape. 





New York City. Freights are a little easier than they 
were and the demand for yellow pine is not unsatisfac- 
tory. Building has not yet begun to be what it should, 
but prospects are good and it is evident that matters are 
languishing solely because of the election excitement. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steadily improving condi- 
tion of the southern pine trade in all branches. Square 
timber is good property, especially on account of the 
heavy Pan-American demand, which is to last all winter. 
It appears that the producers are getting together better 
than formerly and the supply is much more regular. For 
a considerable time it was as hard to get stock as it was 
to obtain anything like a uniform price to sell by. 

Boston, Mass. Southern pine appears to be a mer- 
curial sort of lumber, going up and down with equal 
ease, and with nothing about it to form a reason. The 
hard pine men ‘have been as a rule pretty well satis- 
fied with the past few weeks. Some sagging off is 
reported from one or two quarters, but as a whole 
the hard pine market remains fairly firm. 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good demand and fair 
prices are being obtained. There are a good many 
inquiries afloat and the promise for future business 
is bright. As in other lines the yard men are buy- 
ing only what they must have. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Continued improvement in the situa- 
tion is the substance of reports from all sections of the 
southeast coast. North Carolina pine is grower firmer 
in price and the demand becoming greater as the season 
advances. The general phrase “Wait till after the elec- 
tion” is not sprung so frequently now and there seems 
to be a settled idea that there will be no change in the 
administration, 

Stocks are well rounded, though there is no heavy sup- 
ply of thick export stuff. Nearly all mills have resumed 
operations and logging is being prosecuted with renewed 
vigor before winter rains shall set in. 

Vessels are in good supply at $2.25 and $2.40 to New 
York and sound ports; $3.25 to Boston. 











New York City. No improvement is noted this week. 
Conditions are rather quiet, but it is to be added that 
there is little evidence of price cutting. Inquiries are 
not as numerous as they were. Charters are scarce, 





Philadelphia, Pa. A fair business is doing and the 
market has become stable, evincing more stability in 
fact than characterized it some weeks back. Retailers 
evince a disinclination, however, to buy for other than 
immediate requirements, a propensity that should be 
charged more to the political uncertainty than to lack 
of orders. Edged box and box lumber are stiffer than 
formerly. 





Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Some people claim that there has 
been a greater volume to business during the past week 
than during the precedimg week, but they still admit 
that there is not so much doing as they would like to 
see at this time of the year. The buyers of cypress in 
this city and the tributary territory are trying to get 
along with a minimum of stock for the present and the 
wholesalers have become reconciled to this condition. 
Some steck is changing hands, but, as has been the 
situation im this market for some time, it is mostly in 
small lots. Still, the representatives of southern mills 
report that there are more thar enough orders at the 
mills to keep them going for another thirty days and 
there is no opportunity at that end of the line to get 
the stocks in the condition they should be at this season 
of the year. Local stocks are fairly well assorted but 
are not large. The greatest inquiry is for 14 inch stock 
im the upper grades, but all thicknesses are moving in 
small quantities. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The mills are getting all the busi- 
ness they need or can take care of with promptness and 
do not have to make the slightest concession in price to 
secure this business. Demand from the retail yards of 
the southwest has been so large this year as to surprise 
the manufacturers of Louisiana, who hardly expected 
the growth of the cypress trade in this territory to 


develop as rapidly as it has. Quoting from last week’s 
report from New Orleans of the cypress trade, “Business 
from the west is heavier than has ever before been 
known, more than compensating for the dullness in the 
east.” This applies especially to the territory tributary 
to Kansas City, and the dealers have never handled as 
much cypress lumber as they have this year and par- 
ticularly at the present time. Shipments appear to be 
coming forward with reasonable promptness, and the 
cypress manufacturers are not having the trouble in 
getting cars that the yellow pine men are experiencing. 

New Orleans, La. ‘There have been no changes, the 
apathy of the eastern market continuing and the scarcity 
of orders from that direction being-more than. compen- 
sated for by the unprecedented rush of business from the 
west, Texas being particularly active. Several large 
manufacturers of cypress were in the city last week and 
reported all the business they could handle, with stocks 
much lower than for some years at this season, and 
comparatively a larger volume of orders coming in than 
there were at this time last year. 





New York City. Movement is fair, but no stocks from 
southern mills are expected for at least six weeks, due 
largely to the Galveston disaster, for Galveston freight 
is now all going from New Orleans and the Morgan line 
has notified shippers that it will be practically out of the 
market for weeks. The delay is not causing serious 
injury to the local trade, however, which is well supplied. 
The figure $33.75 still prevails at steamer dock and 
conditions are firm, 

Boston, Mass. There is nothing in the condition of 
the market to warrant either an advance or a reces- 
sion. Dry stocks are scarce and prices are amply sat- 
isfactory. The most enthusiastic advocates of cypress 
predict all sorts of future soarings in the way of price, 
and it is no doubt a fact that if the flood gate of 
orders which we hope for were suddenly opened upon 
us many a seeker for cypress would have to be con- 
tented with other woods. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The feature of the local market 
for shingles still continues to be an active demand for 
goods in transit. Many of the dealers at various points 
in the northwest have allowed their stocks to get so low 
that they now want shingles for orders already or their 
books and are endeavoring by every known means to 
capture what few shingles are in transit between Min- 
neapolis and coast points. It is said that a great 
advance over the market quotations can be secured for 
red cedars im transit, and sales at from $2.08 to $2.12 
are reported. The demand for shingles to follow out 
the regular course of shipment from the coast is not 
extremely active at present, although a good business 
is being done. Extra A’s can be quoted at about $2.05 
and are said to be comparatively strong at that figure. 
Mills on the coast seem to be well filled with orders and 
handlers are finding considerable difficulty in placing 
their demands. 








Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles are firmer than 
they were a week ago, when shingles in transit were 
bringing $2.23 on Kansas City rate, with slightly lower 
quotations on shipments from mills. This week $2.23 
is the bottom price quoted by the leading concerns on 
shipments from the mills, while the few cars that are 
coming in transit are being gobbled up quickly and in 
some instances bring better prices than the above quo- 
tation. The demand is unusually active and all ship- 
ments are wanted quickly. The mills are getting behind 
on their orders and there are numerous complaints of 
delay in making shipment. Cars are also scarce on the 
coast and this is causing further delay. It looks as if 
the demand would keep the mills very busy through the 
season and prices may advance still further in the 
course of the next two or three weeks. 





New Orleans, La. The comparative inability of the 
mills to keep up with the rush of orders continues to be 
a feature of the shingle trade. Never before have stocks 
been at such a low ebb. Despite these conditions there 
is little likelihood that the price of shingles will be 
advanced in the near future. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing money at present figures and are satisfied with things 
as they are. “Best” shingles are not to be found in any 
thing like the volume demanded. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle situation is every day 
becoming more peculiar, mainly on account of the 
encroachment of red cedars. The main reason for this 
is the low price of cedars, but there is another reason 
for the falling off in the use of pine. Dealers say that 
the quality of pine has steadily gone down of late. There 


‘would be found in the very best grades not a few sappy, 


rough or bastard-sawed and the clear butts sometimes 
have worm holes in them. On the other hand the red 
cedars are out of the very best timber and manufactured 
in a satisfactory manner, quite a different article from 
that sent to this section when the Pacific coast first tried 
to get into the eastern trade, when they were very indif- 
ferently cut out and kiln-dried till the grain was ruined, 
in order to save freight. As the white pine shingle manu- 
facturers appear to be willing to let the trade go, it is 
not likely that a supply from that direction will be 
obtained right away. 


Cooperage. s 


Chicago. From the dealer’s standpoint the e¢ooper- 
age market is about as dead as could well be imagined, 
there being no stock moving and little demand from 
any quarter. The packers, in consequence of the active 
demand for pork products, are doing mo storing and 
therefore have no need for packages. One of the veteran 
dealers in cooperage stock says that he has not seen 
the market so quiet for years at this season as it is at 
the present time, but there may be a more active move- 
ment after election. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The past week has seen only 
about one-half of the flour mills of the city in operation, 
and while some of them have started up others will 
probably not be in operation before the latter part of 
this week. This cessation of activities by the milling 
companies has been productive of a large falling off in 
the consumptior of flour barrels and a resulting quiet- 
ness of the cooperage market. Sales to the local fac- 
tories have been small during the past week, and while 
now increasing in volume it seems probable that the 
volume of business done will not be as large as formerly 
until all the mills shall again be in operation. Con- 
trary to the usual market when the consumer has been 
removed, values have remained stationary and today 
appear to be firm. Practically no concessions are made 
by handlers of goods, and there seems to be a disposi- 
tion among them to hold stock if schedile prices can- 
not be secured. Michigan staves are strong at $9 and 
holders of stock are looking for an advance although 
none is yet reported. Patent hoops are worth 54 
cents and are strong at this figure. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 
For one week, - . _ 
For two weeks, - - ° ‘ 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ~ - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. F 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanled-Cmployees 


WANTED-—PLANER FOREMAN. 
First class foreman at once, no other need apply. 
ddress “E. G. 8,” care of American Lumbermuan. 


WANTED-—WOOD TURNER. 
A first class man who understands automatic lathe, also hand 
turning. THE COLLINS CO., Pennsboro, W. Va. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN AND INSPECTOR. 
Young man with steady habits who is thoroughly up on inspec- 
tion of hardwood lumber and capable of calling on the trade and 
making sales when required; a general all-round man of good 
executive ability required. 
THE 8S. I. WILSON LUMBER CO., LTD. Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED-—50 LABORERS 
To work on logging railroad and steam skidders. Wages $1.25 
per day and board. Apply to 
JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. LTD., 
Jeanerette; La. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN 
For custom planing mill. Must be thoroughly practical and com- 
petent to take entire charge and make it pay. Position perma- 
nent. Only first class parties need apply, 
Address “J. H.”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
From 25 to 30 years of age, who is familiar with the lumber busi- 
ness, understands bookkeeping, short-hand and typewriting. 
Must be rapid worker, also accurate in figuring and extending 
lumber. rite, stating age, references, experience and salary 
expected. Address A. MILLER & SON, Bradford, Penn, 


WANTED-—AN ARCHITECT. : 
A young man, licensed, will find a good opening by addressing 
“J. P.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR AND SALESMAN. 
A hardwood lumber inspector and salesman, one familiar with 
Wisconsin hardwoods. Give references and state salary eX- 
pected. Address “E, G. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO CORRESPOND 
With practical hardwood lumberman, one who has had exper- 
ience in sawing tropical hardwoods, to go to the Philippine 
Islands. Address STEWART SPALDING, Sec’y, 
135 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WOODSMAN 
Who can estimate timber, build logging railway spurs, etc., let 
contracts and load logs for 150,000 feet per day in high healthy 
country in Louisiana. uipment the best. Must be sober, com- 
petent man. Address “X. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN. 

Sash, doors, blinds, mantels and all kinds of interior finish. 
Must be familiar with all kinds of house work, know how to work 
from blue print and ma e men to advantage. 

Address bie oD. 2,” care of American Lumberman, 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 
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